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HUGHES WAREHOUSE AND ELE- 
VATOR COMPANY, NASH- 
VILLE. 


Nashville, Tenn., has always ranked high as a 
grain and milling center, being.the fourth most im- 
portant milling center of the United States and 
the largest flour producer in the South. It is also 


ing illustration has had not a little to do. It is the 
property of the Hughes Warehouse and Elevator 
Company, a corporation composed of some of the 
conspicuous financial factors of the business life of 
Nashville. Its executive officers are H. H. Hughes, 
president; Maj. HE. C. Lewis, vice-president, and 
Thomas Taylor, secretary-treasurer. 

While the elevator is a model in its construction, 


privileges. To these advantages of site, the archi- 
tects, Messrs. Schuyler, Schuyler & Co., milling and 
mechanical engineers—a firm composed of experi- 
enced mill and elevator builders, who recently es- 
tablished headquarters at Nashville because of its 
vital position relative to the milling and elevator 
industries of the South—who planned, constructed 
and equipped the building, kept constantly before 
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a very important gateway into the Southeast, the 
local dealers having handled 5,356 cars of hay and 
24,192 cars of grain in the twelve months ended 
July 1 last, all valued at about $19,000,000, and the 
rapid strides it is making in both milling and grain 
handling now bid fair to add materially to its im- 
portance in both trades and to bring it even closer 
to the top rank of producing and distributing cen- 
ters. In accelerating this new growth as a distribut- 
ing gateway the fine plant shown in the accompany- 
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THE NASHVILLE WAREHOUSE AND ELEVATOR 


its advantages of situation are ideal from a trans- 
portation point of view, and superior to that of any 
grain storage house in its territory, possessing, as 
it. does, its individual switch from each railroad 
entering Nashville, and in addition it stands only 
a short distance from the Cumberland River, which 
is now navigable the whole year round from Nask- 
ville to the Ohio River. These conditions neces- 
sarily permit shipments to be handled promptly and 
at equitable rates, as all railroads give reshipping 
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them the importance of speed and labor economy 
in the handling of grain and its products as funda- 
mentally essential to the successful operation of 
business like this. 

A brief description of the plant will indicate, 
therefore, that it is modern and complete in every 
particular, having every modern convenience for a 
capacity of 175,000 bushels of bulk grain and 150,- 
000 bushels’ warehouse capacity. The transmission 
and conveying machinery was manufactured by 
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Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing Company, Au- 
rora, Ill., and consists of two elevator legs, each 
having 7,000 bushels’ capacity per hour; one double 
grain shovel; one car puller; two belt conveyors of 
8,000 bushels’ capacity per hour, one being over 
and one underneath the bins, and the top belt hav- 
ing a No. 41 self-propelling tripper for distributing 
grain to either of the 60 bins. A 100,000-pound 
hopper scale is in use, through which all grain must 
pass going in and coming out. This scale has the 
new registering beam, making mistakes almost an 
impossibility, and is the largest hopper scale in this 
section. It will weigh most of the largest carloads 
in one draft, which also minimizes the probability 
of errors in total weight. The cleaning machinery 
consists of one Monitor Dustless Warehouse Sepa- 
rator of 3,000 bushels’ capacity per hour, and one 
oat clipper of 1,500 bushels per hour. 

The bins are made of 2x6-inch yellow pine crib- 
bing, the top of head house, or cupola, standing 110 
feet high. 

The elevator building proper is covered with 
No. 26 corrugated steel, galvanized, while the 
warehouse is covered with galyanized steel weather 
boarding, making a very handsome building from 
ihe outside and one which Nashville feels justly 
proud of. 

The power is derived from a 60-horsepower gas 
engine firmly installed on a concrete foundation, 
similar to that on which the building iteslf rests. 


PHILADELPHIA COMMERCIAL 
EXCHANGE. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the fowhding of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Exchange was celebrated 
by a banquet at Philadelphia’s new palatial hostelry, 
the Bellevue-Stratford, at which about 170 members 
of the Exchange were present, including Geo. Ra- 
phael of Beverly, N. J., the only honorary member, 
who joined the Exchange in 1855. There were then 
about 35 members, against 414 now, engaged now, 
as then, chiefly in the grain, flour, hay, feed, pro- 
visions and kindred trades, as well as steamship 
and shipping agents. There were numerous inter- 
esting addresses, Walter F. Hagar, president of the 
Exchange, being toastmaster. In his introductory 
remarks, Mr. Hagar sketched the history of the 
Commercial Exchange. Contrasting past and pres- 
ent conditions, he said: 


In the days of its first organization the great 
grain fields of the West were only beginning to be 
developed, and the business of our members was 
mainly within a radius of 100 miles of Philadelphia. 
The competition of Baltimore then for the trade of 
the Cumberland Valley was relatively of as much 
moment to our membership as to-day the competi- 
tion of the Gulf and of Canada is to us in our battle 
for a share of the products of the broad valleys of 
the Mississippi and the Missouri. 

We of to-day can hardly realize that when our 
Exchange began its existence the Pennsylvania 
Railroad was not open west of Harrisburg, though 
it was completed shortly after, and 1t was not until 
ten years later that our city obtained, by the com- 
pletion of the Philadelphia and Erie Railroad, its 
first direct through-rail connection with the Great 
Lakes. The development of the trade with Buffalo 
and the lake routes centering there did not follow 
until 1892, when the temporary acquisition of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad by the Philadelphia and 
Reading gave to Philadelphia an opportunity which 
the more enterprising members of our Hxchange 
were not slow to improve. 

With the continual change in business methods 
and the modern tendency toward concentration 
which makes it yearly harder for the individual 
business man to hold his own in the world of trade, 
to say nothing of getting ahead, our Exchange main- 
tains to-day a numerical strength of membership 
which is deserving of congratulation, and which is 
evidence of its still filling a useful purpose in the 
commercial community. 


No organization, however, stands still; it must 
either move forward or drop backward; we sow 
in the present the seed of the future. What must 


be done to perpetuate this association, which is en- 
deared to us by many ties? It seems to me that 
the welfare of our organization, its capacity for 
growth and usefulness, is based not only upon fair 
dealing among the members and strict respect for 
the rules, but upon an active participation in all 
worthy matters that affect the interests of the com- 
munity at large, as well as of our particular mem- 


bership. This includes vigilance in the safeguard- 
ing of our rights as citizens and fearlessness in at- 
tacking wrongs in whatever guise they may appear. 


J. G. Thayer, fifth vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
yania Lines, responding to the toast of “Our Rail- 
roads,” said the relations of the railroads and the 
commercial community are much closer and more 
cordial than ever. This has been brought about 
by a better understanding on the part of each 
ather’s position. On the part of the railroads it 
has come to be better recognized that they have 
a duty to perform to the state, and that their obli- 
gations extend beyond mere considerations of dol- 
lars and cents. He concluded with an expression 
of gratification at the abolition of rebates on freight. 
“T can say with frankness,’ he added, “that there 
is no rebate or private concession of any kind on 
any of our lines.” 


E. P. BAUDER. 


The West is everywhere permeated by the blood 
of New England; and is the better and stronger 
for it—so strong, indeed, that it now has brains, 
skill and experience to spare to return the compli- 


BH. P. BAUDHER, PORTLAND, ME. 


ment by sending men to New England to direct 
her industries where need is. Not that New Eng- 
land needs many such men, but those she does 
call for must needs be of the best. So when in 
December, 1902, the Grand Trunk Railway Com- 
pany was in need of a manager for its terminal] 
elevators at Portland, Me., the West sent E. P. 
Bauder, and no fault has been found with the gift. 

Mr. Bauder is a native of Minnesota, having 
been born in Winona, on March 10, 1861. Here he 
was educated in the common school, and here he 
made his home until 1885, when he went to Clinton, 
Iowa, from which place he removed to Chicago, 
having, after leaving school, become familiar 
with the flour and coal trades, as well as with 
yarious phases of railroad work. It was while liv- 
ing in Chicago that he became an employe of the 
Chicago Board of Trade weighing department, from 
which he was taken, after four years’ experience, 
and placed in charge of the Grand Trunk Elevator 
at Chicago as foreman under the management of 
Lasier & Hooper, and later as superintendent. It 
was from this position that he went to Pcetland in 
1902. 

In the present and recent state of the export 
trade at the Atlantic Coast ports, the Portland 
houses are about the only ones doing business in 
any volume. The business which comes in over the 
Grand Trunk System is principally of an export 
character in which Canadian grain figures largely, 
but there is considerable shipping of domestic 
grain in small coasting vessels along the Maine 
coast. 

The Grand Trunk’s elevator plant at Portland 


consists of two elevators with a combined capacity 
of two and one-half million bushels and is capable 
of unloading 250 cars of grain every ten hours and 
of delivering grain to six steamships at one time 
at the rate of 16,000 bushels per hour to each 
ship. : 
Portland has a regular service, during the winter, 
of steamships to Liverpool, London, Glasgow, 
Bristol and Avonmouth, England; and to Antwerp 
and Hamburg, with occasional steamships to 
charter ports in France and Ireland. There is also 
an all-the-year service, winter and summer, to 
Liverpool, one steamer sailing weekly. 

During the season of 1903, Portland shipped 
13,000,000 bushels of grain on the lines named. 


[For the American Blevator and Grain Trade.] 


GRAIN ELEVATOR CONSTRUC- 
TION, DEPRECIATION 
AND HAZARDS. 


The question has been raised by insurance com- 
panies: What is it safe to place on grain ele- 
vators? or, in the language of the financier, What 
can we afford to loan on this class of property, and 
what is the per cent of depreciation for different 
periods of time? 

The vital part of a grain elevator is the wood 
posts and girders that support cribbing and all 
above. 

Construction of Elevators.—Piles in clusters of 
nine (three each way) and sixteen (four each way), 
nine piles on outside tiers and sixteen on inside 
tiers, as the inside tiers support twice the weight 
of the outside tiers. Piles are driven into hardpan, 
or clay, until said clay will not displace; tops of 
piles are sawed off and grouted in concrete; di- 
mension stone with footings at least 6 feet square 
and 12 to 16 inches thick, placed on concrete, and 
piers built up to level of floor of elevator. 

On piers wooden posts 16x16 inches are placed in 
clusters of four posts, two of the posts support 
double 16x16-inch girders resting on oak corbels; 
the other two posts raise about 10 feet higher and 
support girders on which cribbing of bins rests; 
four heavy wood girders rest on the double 16-inch 
cross-girders, supporting hoppers of bins. 

Cribbing is 2x10’s—2x8’s on outside of  build- 
ing, interior walls of bins being 2x6’s. Cribbing is 
carried up about 60 feet; planks laid flatwise and 
spiked together with 20d. spikes, a spike about 
every foot; on top of cribbing the framework of 
cupola rests. 

The cupola as a general thing is four stories high 
above the bin floor, being spout floor, scale floor, 
garner floor and top or machinery floor. Cupola of 
open-finished frame sides, 2x6-inch studding  in- 
closed with 1-inch sheeting. 

Outside protection of elevator of brick, metal or 
slate. If of metal or slate it is nailed to outside of 
cribbing; if of brick, it is an independent wall, 
supports its own weight, is simply a veneer on out- 
side of cribbing. Cupola is generally metal clad. 

Roof, metal on wood joists and 1-inch reof boards. 

In a million-bushel elevator there are about 3,500,- 
000 feet of lumber, 3,000 piles, 1,000,000 brick, 800 
cords of stone, It will cost to construct, with power 
plant, stack, machinery, ete., from $250,000 to $400,- 
000. There is so great a range of cost in grain 
elevators of the same capacity that an estimate of 
cost should be made by insurance companies of 
each plant insured—foundation (costing about $40,- 
000) deducted and depreciation figured and amount 
of insurance placed by estimate found. 

As an example of the range in cost of construction 
of grain elevators, the Indiana Hlevator, Chicago, 
constructed by the Western Indiana Railroad Com- 
pany, cost to build $480,000, and the Wabash Ele- 
vator, constructed by George L. Dunlap, on the 
same set of plans, was duplicated at a cost of $370,- 
000 or over, or $100,000 less; while the Iowa Ble- 
vator, built by Munger, Wheeler & Company, con- 
taining more material, was constructed at a cost of 
$325,000, showing that different conditions, price of 
labor and materials cut a figure in construction. 

The wood posts and girders hold for about twenty 


‘to start a fire. 
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years and from that to thirty years, and may stand 
longer, but the strength of the timber is weakened 
by age, and will support less weight year by year, 
and if one post or girder gives way, the shock is 
liable to bring all down, and they will crush into 
match wood, as shown by fall of Imperiai Elevator 
where posts were reduced to splinters. The Union 
Elevator had to be rebuilt after about twenty years 
of use, and the Armour “C” had to have posts and 
timbers renewed. The weight or pressure of grain 
is enormous; as a bushel of wheat will weigh 60 
pounds, the weight of grain in a one-million-bushel 
elevator will give a grain weight on posts of 60,000,- 
000 pounds, and with weight of 3,500,000 feet of 
lumber and machinery added, each 16x16-inch post 
will have to sustain a weight of about sixty tons. 

The first ten years (if repairs are kept up) would 
not show depreciation of over 6 per cent. The 
gecond ten years will add 10 per cent more. The 
third ten years will add 20 per cent more (or 36 
per cent for 30 years of age is not too much), and 
in the same ratio. 

Another variable function (not cost or deprecia- 
tion): If the plant, costing about a quarter of a 
million dollars, is not in operation, has no business 
and no outlook, it can pay no interest on money 
invested, but taxes and expenses have to be kept 
up. The moral hazard here’is great. A good fire, 
like charity, covereth a multitude of sins. There 
are a number of plants in this condition in Cook 
County. 

Causes of fires in grain elevators are numerous, 
and if a fire gets headway so it cannot be put out 
with a pail of water, you may consider the building 
a total loss. Every empty bin, elevator boot, car 
or transfer spout is a flue to assist the fire. The 
salvage on building will consist of the brick and 
old iron unconsumed. Friction heads are a source 


‘of danger; for if from any cause the elevator be- 


comes choked—as from an elevator bucket becom- 
ing detached from the belt, or a car link. or pin or 
block of wood received in a car of grain—a fire at 
the head will result in thirty seconds. : 

There are about five hundred journals in an ele- 
vyator, most of the bearings set on wood timbers, 
and in many instances 0:1] soaked wood. One good 


_ hot box not noticed is enough. 


Bucket belts run through wooden elevator legs 
at about 600 feet per minute. When belt is out of 
line, and the edge of the belt runs against wood- 
work inside the leg, friction will start a fire in 
about the worst place in the building. 

Electric Wire Hazards.—When electric light wires 
hang on nails driven. into woodwork, if insulation 
of wire is broken, an arc will form on the nail, set 
fire to woodwork. Water on wire is liable to do the 
same thing, for this was the cause of the fire that 
partly destroyed the cupola of Northwestern Brew- 
ing Company’s Elevator. Incandescent light glass 
globes covered with dust will generate heat enough 
To prove this, place an incandes- 
cent light in a pail of dust and pack it; the globe 
will break and set fire to the dust in five minutes. 
All incandescent lights should have double globes, 
a large one over the small one, as are in use at 
Central Elevator “B”. 

Boots—The boot of the elevator has a bad name 
by those who do not understand it. There is no 
friction or weight on a pulley in the boot to speak 
of. When the belt is tight and running light, the 
pulley has some little friction, but not much. The 
weight of the belt (300 feet, with 300 buckets) re- 
duces friction to a minimum, and when grain is 
drawn to the elevator buckets, the belt runs below 
the pulley, the whole weight is at the head of the 
elevator, and this is where the fire occurs. Buckets 
carry down smoke and smell, and it is first noticed 
at the boot, but a few minutes later the fire breaks 
out at the elevator head. This was how Eckhart 
& Swan’s Elevator caught fire—from the friction at 
the head—but the smoke showed at the boot. 

Smoking.—The night watchman who smokes his 
pipe in the wee small hours and who lights it every 
few minutes on his rounds is another hazard. 

Grain elevators veneered with brick have a space 
of from 8 to 12 inches between the wall and crib- 


bing of bins (cribbing of bins shrinks away with 


age). In some elevators there is a column of dust 
60 feet high all around the bins. Fresh dust is not 
explosive, but old dust undergoes a _ chemical 
change and acquires an explosive property. This 
was the cause of the explosion at the North-Western 
Elevator, which was destroyed by fire, and a number 
of firemen killed. A number of elevators in this 
city are in this condition. 

Referring again to the depreciation and estimate 
of cost of construction, elevator owners expect fire 
and most of them are ready with their proof of loss. 
Plans have been made and every piece of material, 
to the last bolt and screw, has been figured in at 
as high a price as possible, to be produced after the 
fire. 


PHILLIPS & SHIVELY. 


Phillips & Shively, who are successors by pur- 
chase, at Gibson City, Ill., of the Keiser & Holmes 
Elevator Co., have an exceptionally good location. 
All Illinois people know Ford County and that coun- 
try of Central Illinois of which it is a part; its 
fertility is proverbial, and Gibson City, with its 
three railroads (I. C., Wabash and L. E. & W.), is 
one of the best of the smaller towns in that terri- 


A STORAGE DECISION. 


The opinion of the Circuit Court at Salem, Ore., 
in the action of various farmers against the owners 
of the Salem Flouring Mills, to recover the value 
of grain “stored” in these mills when they burned, 
has been referred to in these columns before, but 
it will bear repetition, owing to the importance of 
the position taken by the court, sustaining, as it 
does, the opinion of courts in other states of sub- 
stantially the same purport, thus adding precedent 
to precedent, until a definite rule will sooner or 
later he established as acceptable in all states with- 
cut specific statutes governing this custom of the 
grain and milling trades. About 8,000 bushels of 
wheat were involved in this suit and the amount of 
the judgment against the Mill Company is nearly 
$4,000. 

The case turned upon the language of the load 
checks and receipt given by the Mill Company. The 
load checks gave merely the name of the farmer, 
the weight of the wheat, the number of sacks re- 
ceived and the number returned, and at the bottom 
of the check were the words “Not transferable.” 
The checks were signed by an agent of the com- 
pany, and it was the custom to issue to a farmer a 
receipt in the place of his checks whenever he re- 
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tory. As a town it has about 2,500 people, with a 
good high school, no end of churches and good 
gravel roads leading out into the country in every 
direction, all uniting to make it an ideal “country 
town.” 

The elevator in which we are at this moment 
particularly interested, that purchased recently by 
Phillips & Shively, from the Keiser & Holmes Com- 
pany, handled during the last five crop years 1,380,- 
000 bushels of grain. Its storage capacity is 60,000 
bushels. Located to get I, C. track service, the ele- 
vator has two stands of elevators and four dumps, 
three of which can be used for ear corn and one for 
shelled grain only, the latter being the dump 
shown on the road level, on the left side of the ele- 
vator building. Being on surface level, it is very 
popular with farmers. The machinery consists of 
a Western Corn Sheller, Marseilles Cleaner, Boss 
Loader and 25-horsepower steam engine. The of- 
fice building is 16x20 feet in size and has Fairbanks 
Platform Scales. 


Peavey Grain Company unloaded at one of their 
elevators at South Chicago about Thanksgiving 
Day a carload of wheat which contained 115,970 
pounds, or 1,932 bushels, 50 pounds, of the grain. 
The value of that one carload of wheat at Chi- 
cago was $2,068.13, and the freight paid by the 
Peavey Grain Company from place of shipment was 
$608.84. There is no previous record of the receipt 
here of any such quantity of wheat in one car. 


turned his checks and asked for the receipt. The 
receipt read as follows: 


Received in store for account of John Doe — 
bushels of merchantable wheat, in bulk, subject 
to — order (damage by the elements excepted), 
on or before the first day of July next, on payment 
of 24% cents per bushel storage and 34% cents per 
bushel for sacks and the return of this receipt, 
properly indorsed, the wheat being deliverable on 
boat or cars, sacked. It is understood and agreed 
that the Salem Flouring Mills Company are to 
have the first refusal of said wheat. 

SALEM FLOURING MILLS CO. 

Bushels—— LEAS) eri Sevosy Coe oe 


It was the custom of the Mill Company, and was 
so understood by the farmers, to put all the wheat 
into bins in one mass and to sell and ship out any 
of the wheat desired, or to manufacture it into flour 
and ship the flour away, the Mill Company always 
keeping on hand a quantity of merchantable wheat 
to deliver to any of the farmers, or their assignees, 
who might ask for the amount of wheat specified by 
their receipts. Generally the wheat was paid for 
in money, but in some instances, it was paid for by 
the return of other wheat in its stead. Some of the 
farmers interested in this suit had received only 
load checks, while others had been given receipts 
in the form quoted above. 

In September, 1899, the mill caught fire by some 
unknown means, there being no lightning or storm 
at that time that could have caused the disaster. 
The wheat in the mill was either destroyed or dam- 
aged so badly as to be unmerchantable. The Mill 
Company saved what wheat it could and sold the 
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same and offered to settle with the farmers by pay- | this season only one or two of the roads have been 


ing to each his proportion of the salvage, the 
amount being about 14 cents a bushel. Most of the 
farmers refused to accept this, but tendered the 
Mill Company the 2% cents a bushel storage and 
3% cents for sacks, and demanded their wheat or 
the price at the time of the demand, 50 cents a 
bushel. Payment on this basis was refused and all 
the claims were assigned to G. O. Savage, who 
brought the suit. 

Judge Burnett’s decision is that in the transac- 
tions mentioned the Mill Company was not a ware- 
houseman within the meaning of the statutes of the 
state, but the transactions constituted a sale of the 
wheat and the title passed to the Company. In 
deciding the case, Judge Burnett departed from the 
usual custom and filed an exhaustive opinion, set- 
ting forth the reasons for his conclusions. 

The first conclusion reached was that the destruc- 
tion of the wheat was not shown to be “damage by 
the elements” such as would excuse the Mill Com- 
pany from the fulfillment of its obligations. The 
opinion makes a distinction between destruction by 
the elements, as in the case of a storm, and destruc- 
tion by the element fire when some person has used 
that element as a means of destroying the prop- 
erty. It is held that the expressions “damage by the 
elements” and by the “act of God” are synonymous 
in cases of this kind, and that the act of God ex- 
cludes the idea of human agency; hence the mere 
allegation of the Mill Company that the wheat was 
destroyed by fire and water is not sufficient to sup- 
port a finding that it was a case of “damage by the 
elements,” for the fire may have been set by some 
human being. 

Upon the contention of the Mill Company that it 
was acting merely as a warehouseman and was 
therefore bound only to the exercise of ordinary 
diligence, and that in the absence of negligence its 
exemption from loss by fire arises by operation of 
law, the opinion says: 

The law of this state (B. & C. Comp., Sec. 4602- 
4608) contemplates that grain deposited in a ware- 
house shall be kept there intact and shall not be 
shipped out without the written consent of the 
holders of the receipts, the issuance of which re- 
ceipts is made mandatory by Section 4602. The 
testimony clearly shows that the defendant was 
continually changing the amount and identity of 
the. wheat in its custody; that it habitually drew 
upon the common mass for its use in the manu- 
facture of flour to be sold for its account, and that 
even at the time of the fire a large quantity of the 
wheat had been shipped to Oregon City, all with- 
out any written consent of the depositors as far 
as appears. Such transactions are not necessarily 
unlawful, but, according to State vs. Stockman, 30 
Ore, 36, they are inconsistent with the relation of 
warehousemen. 


Because the Mill Company had and exercised the 
right to change the wheat and sell it, paying for the 
same when demanded either in money or by deliver- 
ing other wheat in its stead, the court holds that 
when the fire occurred the wheat was the property 
of the Miil Company and upon it the loss must fall. 


CORN SHORTAGE IN THE EAST. 


Local grain dealers in New England complain of 
an unusual shortage of corn, owing to scarcity of 
ears to get grain out of and east of Buffalo. Mas- 
sachusetts dealers who buy of Buffalo houses have 
found it specially difficult to get corn, the price of 
which to local feeders has been eight to ten cents 
higher than normal. Oats are abundant, due mainly 
to large Jocal crops. 

Eastern Canada, notably Toronto, grain shippers 
also have had difficulty in getting cars as required, 
all available rolling stock of the transcontinental 
roads haying been taken to Manitoba and the North- 
west to move wheat to head of the lakes elevators, 
to get on board before lake navigation closed or to 
put the grain in store, it being anticipated that the 
Fort William room wit! soon all be occupied. 

As a rule grain receivers on the Board of Trade 
generally commend the Western roads for the 
prompt service they are giving in handling the cur- 
rent large arrivals of corn. In former years there 
was always a great deal of complaint, but thus far 


guilty of delaying business, and these delays were 
brief. In Michigan, however, there has been con- 
siderable complaint of delays—shipments being 12 
to 15 days on the road, when a week would be more 
than reasonable. 

In the Northwest the country elevators are gen- 
erally full and most of them would be able to use 
more cars than they can get. 

The Pacific Northwest still complains of car 
shortage for both westward and eastward move- 
ment, although the latter movement was supposed 
to be practically over by December 1. 


BARLEY IN WISCONSIN. 


In a state of which brewing is one of the great 
industries, barley growing naturally should attract 
more or less especial attention; for Milwaukee has 
become one of the greatest, perhaps the greatest, 
primary markets in the country for that cereal. 
Wisconsin grain deaiers, appreciating this fact 
and the importance of system in handling barley 
and in order to encourage state production of the 
highest grades of barley for malting purposes, re- 


THE GRAHAM SEED CORN 
SORTER. 


“When we consider that a bushel of seed corn 
ought to produce 400 bushels of corn, worth from 
$130 to $160, the serious nature of the question of 
perfect seed is very apparent,” said Prof. Holden of 
Iowa. Leaving out of consideration at this moment 
all other questions regarding seed corn except 
uniformity of size of kernels, every well-informed 
farmer knows that when the grains are of a uni- 
form size the planter will drop the desired number 
regularly and the result will be an even stand and 
an increased yield; it is not uncommon for the 
yield to be increased fifteen bushels per acre by 
even dropping by the planter. 

One of the characteristics of the expensive, pedi- 
greed seed corn is this one of uniformity, and yet 
many farmers, especially those who have bred good 
but not pedigreed corn, or dealers who are prepared 
to supply farmers with seed corn, would be able to 
deliver satisfactory seed, provided this character- 
istic were to be relied upon. Fortunaiely, this is 
now made easily possible by-the use of a practical 


THE GRAHAM SEED CORN SORTER. 


cently adopted three standard grades based on type 
samples made by a committee for that purpose, 
from samples sent to them representing the barley 
of the various sections of the state. These type 
samples have this season been in the hands of coun- 
try buyers and commission houses at Milwaukee, 
and the buying of barley at first hands has been 
chiefly on its merits by no less than 200 buyers. 
The system has been very satisfactory to the trade 
and will be beneficial to the state through its 
tendency to raise the grade at the farms. 
Meantime, among the private experiments in bar- 
ley growing in Wisconsin is that of the Uihleins of 
the Schlitz Brewing Company of Milwaukee, who 
own several farms in various parts of the state, 
whereon, at the suggestion of D. G. Fairchild of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, they have 
cultivated some ten different varieties of imported 
barleys, the seed of which came originally from 
Sweden, Norway, Munich, Spain, Cairo and Mo- 
ravia. According to August Uihlein, President 
Courteen of the Chamber of Commerce and others, 
the results of these experiments have simply been 
wonderful; whether due to the combined climate 
and soil of Wisconsin or to the careful cultivation 
remains to be seen, for it is expected that most of 
the best barley grown this season on these farms 
will be distributed to barley growers in the state. 


machine for assorting the grains manufaccured by 
the Beall Improvements Co. of Decatur, and sold by 
all implement dealers. It is known as the Graham 
Seed Corn Sorter, and by its use a farmer can 
select seed corn from his own field, or a dealer can 
select from his stock, sound and tested seed, and 
with the sorter a boy can sort enough seed corn in 
one day to pay the cost of the machine, which in 
one operation removes the thin grains, the large 
grains, the round grains, the half-broken grains, 
and the long narrow grains, thus leaving corn of 
uniform size for the planter. Even after the butt 
grains and the tip grains are shelled off, this sorter 
removes a large number of grains that would abso- 
lutely prevent even dropping by the planter. Each 
grain is first sorted on edge to remove the thin 
grains and the large grains. Then the grains are 
sorted with a shaking screen, which removes the 
round grains, the half-broken grains and the long 
narrow grains. The corn which goes over the end 
of the shaking screen is seed corn of uniform size. 
Bach grain is sorted on edge separately, thus limit- 
ing the capacity of the sorter. About one bushel 
per hour can be run through the smallest size and 
(wo bushels per hour through the largest size. The 
manufacturers furnish two sieves with each sorter, 
The sorter is very simply constructed and when 
once properly set for the size of grains desired for the 
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planter, there is nothing to do but turn the handle. 
It can be set instantly to sort any size grains. 

The manufacturers will gladly furnish any addi- 
tional information and prices. 


IOWA CORN. 


Director Sage has revised his earlier estimate 
of 300,000,000 bushels as the total of the corn crop 
of Iowa and now thinks it will reach 325,000,000 
bushels, which at 40 cents is worth $130,000,000. 
And Director Sage deplores the American habit of 
exaggeration. “Exaggerated reports of the corn 
crop prospects are being circulated to-day,” Mr. 
Sage said, “just as exaggerated reports of suspected 
shortcomings in the crop have been circulated from 
lime to time in the past. The tendency to exag- 
gerate is universal. Farmers exaggerate, grain 
men. exaggerate and crop reporters exaggerate.” 
And that’s no exaggerated estimate. 

And a writer in ‘‘World’s Work,” which has unfor- 
tunately the national exaggerating tendency to 
some extent, points out in a recent issue that the 
enormous corn yield for this year of grace 1904, 
which is, according to Director Sage, twice the aver- 
age yield of the state per acre for the past fifteen 
years, is “due to the work of Prof. P. G. Holden.” 
To this, barring the influence on the crop of good fall 
weather, grain men and farmers will agree, to the 
extent that the car-end missionary work for good 
seed done by Professor Holden last winter turned 
farmers’ attention to the vast importance of sound 
seed, and so laid the sure foundation on which, 
thanks to a favoring and propitious season, this 
enormous cereal wealth has grown. And he has 
not ended his work on these lines. For next season 
he is already deep in the work of improving corn 
culture. In an article on “Iowa’s Campaign for 
Better Corn,” in the current Review of Reviews, he 
says, “If every ear of corn planted in Iowa this 
year had been tested in this manner, it would have 
resulted in an increased yield of probably not less 
than ten bushels per acre, or ninety million bush- 
els.” But there is still a higher standard of suc- 
cess. ‘The farmer who adopts better methods this 
year is not only a better farmer himself in the 
future, but his methods, directly or indirectly, soon 
become the methods of the community, and hence 
it is that such work cannot be measured to-day by 
bushels of corn or by millions of dollars. The agri- 
culture of Iowa is in a developing, or formative, 
stage as yet, and practices are not crystalized. 
The farmers are largely recent comers from older 
states, where they have sold their high-priced land 
and bought the lower-priced land of lowa. Awakened 
to the fact that the new conditions call for new 
methods, they are alert to every new idea that will 
increase the effectiveness of their labor.” 

This is sound doctrine; true always 
versally applicable to corn culture. 


and uni- 


Omaha began shipping corn to the Gulf for ex- 
port on December 6. This is said to be the first 
year that grain has gone through Omaha to the 
Gulf. It is being shipped by Chicago houses act- 
ing through Omaha brokers. 

A telegram from Old Town, Maine, says that ‘the 
managers of the grain elevators in Chicago and 
Kansas City have sent orders to the licensed 
guides of the Maine woods asking for as many 
live owls as can be captured and offering to pay 
one dollar or more for every bird which reaches its 
destination in good health. The letters say that 
the owls are for use in the elevators and store- 
houses where grain is kept, as it has been found 
that cats and ferrets in captivity are incapable 
of holding the mice and rats in check. Traps 
of many kinds have been tried without diminish- 
ing the number of the pests, which, it is said, 
destroy more than 2 per cent of all grains kept in 
storage. As it is impossible to strew poison among 
the grain, the dealers have appealed to Maine 
to send all the owls that can be taken alive.” This 
sounds very like one of the late Joe Mulholland’s 
“yarns.” 


FIRE HAZARD OF ELEVATORS. 


Few elevator men will find it necessary to go 
outside of their own experience for proof that there 
is no greater fire hazard than that existing 
in and about elevators. How this important sub- 
ject appears to insurance interests is shown by an 
article in Insurance Engineering, written by the 
manager of an insurance survey bureau. After de- 
scribing an elevator leg and fixtures he says: 

“The hazards of elevator legs are friction and the 


FIGURE 1. 


fact that they are conveyors of fire as well as of 
grain. Friction may occur at the bearings, at the 
belt itself, and at the pulleys, and is causable in 
several ways. Bearings, of course, may be poorly 
babbitted or aligned, or may become covered with 
dust to such an extent that they are clogged. The 
belt in sliding past stationary objects-with which 
it is in contact may produce enough heat to cause 
trouble. It may also slip on the driving pulley and 
start a fire in the same way, and, as the head of an 
elevator generally contains lint and. bits of string 
hanging -to splinters, nails, ete.,:as.well as a 


feathery dust, a fire starting will almost. surely 


spread. Slipping of the belt, in fact, is the most 
prolific source of fire in an elevator and is due most 
often to a choke in the boot. 

“Chokes occur in two general ways: “In the up- 
leg and in the down. Disposing of the latter first, 


FIGURE 2. 


it may be said that chokes in the down-leg are due 
to defective discharge spouts which may fill up 
and tail back into the down-leg, as shown in Fig. 2, 
or not catch the entire discharge from the buckets 
as they empty themselves. Chokes in the up-leg 
(Fig. 1) are due to many causes, the most common 
of which are slowing up of motive power, slipping 
of the belt, drawing from bins containing dry and 
damp grain, collection of grain on pit hoppers in 
drawing from bins, resulting in the sliding of the 
mass into the boot, and obstructions in the chutes 
earried there with the grain, such for instance as 
empty grain sacks, bunches of hay, straw, rags, 
paper, blocks of wood, etc. The writer has heard 


_of the 


of snakes, a farmer’s dinner pail with the dinner in 
it, and a live goose being found in the spouts. 
Whatever the cause of the choke, it results in too 
much grain in the boot, and, as the belt cannot 
continue to move freely, the pulley turns under it, 
producing heat enough to start a fire. An unfortu- 
nate thing about such fires is that they ignite the 
leg from pit to cupola almost instantly, and the 
seat of trouble is difficult to locate. 

“The pulleys themselves may cause trouble by 
turning on the shaft, if of wood (which should be 
prohibited), or rubbing against banked-up refuse 
where the head is not self-cleaning, as it should 
always be. Several devices have been used to pre- 
vent the accumulation of dust and other particles 
under the pulley, the most successful being the in- 
clination of the strut-board so that it will be self- 
cleaning. This board should incline toward the up- 
leg so that whatever grain and dust slides down 
it will not have to pass between the beit and the 
pulley in the boot. A sort of hopper, spouting to 
one leg of the elevator, is sometimes used in place 
of an inclined strut-board, but it is not so good, 
being subject to clogging. Nor is the self-dumping, 
hinged and counterbalanced strut-board acceptable, 
as the mechanism gets out of order. Inclining the 
strut-board to both legs, making it appear like a 
peaked roof, is also undesirable, since part of the 
refuse will slide to the down-leg.' Both the head 
and boot of an elevator should also be arranged in 
such a way that hand cleaning is’ possible in case 
of derangement of the other safety devices.” 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION DIRECT- 
ORS MEET. 


The directory of the Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation met in executive session at Chicago on 
Wednesday, November 30. There were present: 
President R. B. Schneider, Secretary Geo. A. Stib- 
beng and Directors Jay A. King, Iowa; D. Hunter, 
Iowa and Missouri; W.S. Washer, Kansas; A. E. 
Reynolds, Indiana; H.S. Grimes, Ohio; H. L. Goe- 
mann, Toledo, and A. F, Brenner, Tri-State (Min- 
nesota, South Dakota and Iowa). 

The following are extracts from the proceedings 
of this meeting: 

George A. Stibbens was re-elected secretary. 

The president appointed a committee composed 
of H. S. Grimes, Jay A. King and H. L. Goemann, 
for the purpose of drafting a resolution protesting 
against the adoption of the uniform bill of lading. 
The resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, At a meeting of the directors of the 


. Grain-.Dealers’ National Association, this 30th day 


of November, 1904, that they voice the sentiments 
American Shippers’ Association, in their 
action on the uniform bill of lading, and ask you 
to in every way assist them in their efforts to 
effect the changes they desire. 


A copy of this resolution was directed to be sent 
to John M. Glenn, secretary of the American Ship- 
pers’ Association; Frank J. Firth, chairman of the 
Uniform Bill of Lading Committee, and the seécre- 
tary of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

It was decided by the directors to postpone the 
selection of time and place for the next annual con- 
vention to the next meeting of the board of di- 
rectors, which will be held in a short time. 

H. S. Grimes reauested the endorsement of 
John B. Daish of Washington, D. C., for appointment 
as a member of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: | 


Resolved, That the directors of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, at its session at Chicago, 
this 30th day of November, 1904, desire that Mr. 
John B. Daish be appointed to the office of member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Copy of this resolution was mailed to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


J. A. Radford and Charles Golding have organ- 
ized a company at Houston, Texas, to grind 
red rice for stock and poultry food. iets 
claimed this product has a bright future and will 
be a great benefit to the rice industry of Texas. 
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NEW MODERN TILE TANKS AT 
ST. LOUIS. 


The accompanying illustration shows the new tile 
tanks just completed by the Barnett & Record Com- 
pany at St. Louis, for the Anheuser-Busch Brewing 
Association. The picture shows three styles of 
grain elevator construction and might be said to 
epitomise the progress in grain elevator pbuilding 
along the lines of fireproof construction during the 
last decade. 

The house on the left in the picture is of wood 
veneered with brick. It was built several years 
ago and is fireproof on the outside, but could burn 
from within. The steel tanks, next view, were built 
four years ago. 

The tile tanks, the most recent addition, are ab- 
solutely fireproof, and all the conveying machinery 
in connection is electrically driven. When it is con- 
sidered that the tile used in the construction of the 
tanks requires 2,800 degrees of heat maintained for 
86 hours to finish them, it is apparent with what 


WOODEN 


ELEVATOR AND STEEL 


difficulty they could be damaged by further burning. 
Their thickness also prevents heat from getting 
into the grain itself. 

There are twelve circular tanks in all, each 21 
feet in diameter and 100 feet high. Each has a 
capacity of 25,000 bushels of malt, making a total 
capacity of 300,500 bushels, including the six in- 
terstitial bins. 


NEW YORK CANALS CLOSED. 


The New York state canals were officially closed 
on November 26, although boats en route were 
granted permits and facilities to reach tidewater. 
The water was withdrawn from all levels not in 
use for that purpose on November 30. 

The date of November 26 is one of the earliest 
on record for closing the canals; only three times 
in its history has the closing date been earlier. 
In 1880 ice closed the canals on November 21, and 


the official closing was on November 25 in 
1838 and 1846, but never earlier than that. Last 
year the date of closing was November 30. The 


early closing is expected to afford opportunity for 
preparations for starting the work on the barge 
canal, which will be begun soon after the opening 
of the new year, and which will take over five 
years at the- earliest to complete. The Erie and 
Champlain canals will be open to navigation during 
this period. 

The past season of the canal has had a number 


AND TILE GRAIN STORAGE 


of drawbacks which reduced the tonnage to a con- 
siderable extent, but toward the latter part of the 
season navigation was better, and the showing for 
the year will be more favorable than was at first an- 
ticipated. The strike on the vessels operating on 
the Great Lakes, which began early in the spring 
and continued for several months, was responsible 
for the falling in canal traffic. It practically pre- 
vented all shipments from the West via the lakes 
during its duration. 


THE PHILADELPHIA-BALTIMORE 
DIFFERENTIALS. 


By a happy coincidence—if it were a_ coinci- 
dence—as a prelude to the resumption of hearing 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission at Phila- 
delphia on November 21, on the West-to-East dif- 
ferentials in through freight rates, an internal com- 
merce expert, Dr. John Franklin Crowell of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce and Labor, on No- 
vember 19 published in the “Railway World” a 


petition or as protests against the particular differ- 
entials as an equitable method of apportioning 
traffic. Nevertheless, no outside tribunal has ever 
been appealed to for a decision on the equity of 
the differential principle without approving its value 
as a working method and refusing to overthrow 
this, the only known expedient for preserving the 
balance of power among trunk-line railway com- 
petitors. 

In general, New York represents the demand for 
a freer competition. The same may be fairly said 
of Boston, especially if grain receipts should fall off 
so much as materially to reduce the transatlantic 
freight tonnage from that port. Boston, as a port 
of exit, has resources in the Canadian grain supply. 
Philadelphia has most to lose from such a pro- 
cedure, and hence represents the conservative 
course which experience suggests. Baltimore 
stands in the same category as Philadelphia, so far 
as insistence on the differential principle is con- 
cerned. In practice, however, Philadelphia has 
constantly complained of losing her grain trade be- 
tween the upper and nether millstones of New 
York and Baltimore discriminations. Only by im- 
proving her terminal facilities on the ocean and by 
perfecting her connections on the Lakes has Phila- 
delphia succeeded in holding her own and making 
any progress. Philadelphia has suffered along with 


a review of the underlying problems of the con- 
troversy, in which he says: 


The reappearance of the differential question by 
the second appeal to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on the part of the cities of the Atlantic sea- 
board is but another in a long series of attempts 
to arrive at dn equitable apportionment of competi- 
tive traffic, of grain especially, between the West 
and the East. The East-to-West differentials have 
a similar object. Apart from this purpose, these 
differentials have no reason for being. Yet con- 
tinuous readjustment covering over a quarter of a 
century has been necessary to keep the principle in 
operation. 

The New York Central reached Chicago in 1852, 
the Pennsylvania in 1858 and the Baltimore & Ohio 
in the fall of 1874. With the latest of these dates 
only did the differentials begin to take their pres- 
ent form. The contract of December 18, 1876, 
among the trunk lines, provided for fixed inland 
rates for domestic consumption and uniform through 
rates for foreign destinations, both rates to be based 
on the distance principle. The agreement of April 
5, 1877, following its short-lived predecessor, gave 
to Philadelphia a rate of two cents per 100 pounds 
less than the New York, and a three-cent differen- 
tial to Baltimore. It provided that to Boston the 
rates should not be less than the New York rate. 

The principle of a fixed difference which thus 
came into use has survived to the present time. 
That it is now again called into question after 
twenty-six years of more or less iregular use speaks 
volumes for the vitality of the arrangement. But 
it is equally clear that, however vital the principle 
as such may be, it is far from affording a positive 
rule of practice. Its entire history has been punc- 
tured with discriminations and rate wars, either 
as proofs of the necessity of resorting to freer com- 
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LOUIS. 


New York in more recent years by failures to ob- 
serve differentials on the part of competing lines. 
As will be shown later, both Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia built up their proportion of export grain 
business under the operations of the Joint Traffic 
Association (1896-1898), and New York lost. 

The years 1896 and 1897 may be regarded as 
years in which the differential was enforced at its 
best; 1898 was a year of breaking away under dis- 
cipline in self-defense against both associated and 
non-associated lines. New York began to lose rap- 
idly, and has ever since been handling a diminishing 
proportion of the Atlantic and Gulf grain trade for 
export; Philadelphia and most of the ports south 
of New York profited greatly under the Association, 
and have, with the exception of the last two years, 
been able to maintain the advantages gained dur- 
ing 1896-1898. The effect of the regime of the As- 
sociation was to swell the business of all Gulf ports. 

In the period 1880-1887, the average receipts at 
both Philadelphia and Baltimore combined barely 
exceeded half of the receipts at New York, or a 
ratio of 5 to 10; from 1888-1895 the ratio stood 6 to 
10, and during the period 1896-1903 the ratio had 
risen to 8 to 10. If the average annual receipts be 
represented by units of 25,000,000 bushels the rela- 
tive standing of each of these three ports would be 
roughly as follows at the different periods: 


New Phila- Balti- 

Periods. York. delphia. more. 

L880-1887 .. 08% tetise end 5 1 1.6 

LSS S-US95 cytes cho eave soleus 5 1.2 IH 
1896-1903 sala waste reese 6 2.1 3 


Baltimore alone now handles half as much grain 
as New York on the average, and Philadelphia 
about one-third as much; but both combined do not 
as yet equal New York as a grain port. 


New.York now wants the differential abolished, 
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claiming that it has lost much export business be- 
cause of its maintenance. New York had pre- 
sented its case to the Commerce Commission weeks 
before, and at the hearing at Philadelphia the lat- 
ter city only was able to present evidence, the 
hearing on behalf of Baltimore being postponed un- 
til January next, when the Commission will be in 
Washington for that purpose. 

The hearing of November 21 opened with the 
conclusion of the evidence on behalf of New York, 
H. B. Chamberlain of the Erie being on the stand. 
He said the differentials were unfair and because 
of them New York was able to get grain for export 
only when the differential ports have been filled 
to their capacity.. He thought, naturally, that “it 
would be a good thing for all four cities if the 
differentials were done away with.” 

The Philadelphians offset Mr. Chamberlain’s tes- 
timony by introducing Secretary Saunders of the 
Commercial Exchange, who gave to the Commis- 
sion a mass of statistics showing the exports from 
the ports of Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore for the last twenty years. These, with 
several maps defining the grain sections of the 
country, were filed as exhibits. The representative 
for Boston took exception to the figures concerning 
Boston, and succeeded in substituting statistics com- 
piled by the Chamber of Commerce of that city. 
New York also claimed the tables are unfair. 

Philadelphia also introduced F. L. Neall, senior 
partner of the export firm of Peter Wright & Sons, 
who testified that the differential rate is absolutely 
necessary for the maintenance of Philadelphia as 
a port of export for the future. He said that a 
differential was allowed to make up for the dis- 
advantages of the port. He called the delay of 
Congress in deepening the Delaware River channel 
one of the greatest handicaps to the port. Because 
of the lack of business, every transatlantic steam- 
ship line has either reduced the number of boats 
operating between Philadelphia and European ports 
or has withdrawn from the business entirely. Ten 
times as many engagements for cargoes are offered 
steamships in New York as are offered at Phila- 
delphia. Because of the narrow and shallow river 
channel, big boats can be operated only at a loss. 
In New York they find greater cargoes than they 
can carry. The Philadelphia railroads, the witness 
said, have not the facilities possessed by New York 
lines, and consequently bring less grain to Phila- 
delphia than is sent to New York. He asserted 
that a secret understanding exists between the But- 
falo and New York Produce Exchanges whereby 
shipments to New York are favored in filling or- 
ders. He further said that the actual cost of 
lighterage in New York is less than at Philadelphia; 
that no charge is made in New York for loading 
from barges, and that grain is kept in them for as 
much as four days at a time without charge; that 
elevator charges at New York have frequently been 
cut in two; that free fire insurance and free marine 
insurance are carried on grain at New York, while 
in Philadelphia a charge of three-fourths of a cent 
a bushel is made and no insurance is carried with- 
out additional cost. Altogether, Mr. Neall said, the 
saving to the shipper by sending his grain via New 
York amounts to about 2 cents per hundredweight. 

On cross-examination, Mr. Neall admitted that if 
a tramp steamer is filled with grain from the chutes 
of an elevator, this service costs in New York 1% 
cents a bushel, but the witness asserted that this 
system is practically obsolete, as nearly all the 
grain is transferred to liners at their docks. 


“If New York,’ asked .Commissioner Prouty, 


“were to spend $100,000,000 on the Erie canal, and 
as a result of this open an avenue whereby the 
great portion of the grain from the West would 
flow there, do you think it would be fair to have 
another readjustment of the rates so that Phila- 
delphia would be able to compete?” The witness 
answered in the negative. 

“What is the purpose of the differential?” asked 
Mr. Fairchild of New York. 

“Its great purpose,” answered Mr. Neall, ‘is 
to recognize the longer and more difficult ocean 
haul to Philadelphia.” 


Mr. Fairchild endeavored to draw an admission 
from Mr. Neall that the differential is entirely un- 
fair to New York, but the witness insisted that 
without the differential the export trade of the 
city would be ruined. One of the reasons for the 
establishment of the differential, he said, was that 
the various ports might be placed on an equality 
and thus prevent rate wars. 

Asked if Boston were not entitled to a differen- 
tial Mr. Neall replied that the conditions in Boston 
were different. ‘“‘There may be the same number 
of sailings from that port as from the port of 
Philadelphia,” he said, “but Boston’s tonnage is 
twice that of Philadelphia. Boston is an unknown 
quantity. She has lost to Montreal and not to 
Philadelphia or any other North Atlantic port.” 

The principal witness of the last day’s session 
was Edward Francis, general agent at Chicago of 
the Allen line of steamships. Mr. Francis said that 
Chicago is the competitive point for grain ship- 
ments; that conditions relative to New York and 
Philadelphia in respect to obtaining freight, so far 
as the Allen line is concerned, are equal as to 
boats, sailings and tonnage. In making the through 
rate from Chicago to Glasgow, he said, the effect 
of an inland rate which is lower to Philadelphia 
and Baltimore than to New York is to enable his 
company to get cargoes for Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. Where the rates are even and the shipper 


EXHIBIT OF FOOS GRINDING MILLS 


can send to New York as cheaply as to other ports, 
New York gets the business. 

Chairman Knapp, addressing the witness, said: 
“As I understand it at Chicago you sell space on 
your steamers. If you need cargoes you can offer 
lower inland and ocean rates to and from Phila- 
delphia.” ‘That is correct. The shipper has the 
option of selecting Philadelphia with the privilege 
of the differential.” 

“Who gets the differential?” queried Mr. Pettit. 
“If freight is in demand the shipper gets it, but if 
cargoes are plentiful the carrier receives a portion 
Of lite 

Mr. Francis added that during rate wars the 
differential always obtains. There was a time, he 
said, when the railroads insisted on equal inland 
rates to all ports, and during that period the Allen 
line did not get any freight to Philadelphia. 

As an interesting addendum to this matter there 
appeared in the Philadelphia Ledger of November 
29 the following letter from Wilson Welsh of Hat- 
boro, Pa., who says: 

If it is not treason will you permit me to say that 
I think undue importance is being attached to the 
question of differentials between Philadelphia, New 
York and Baltimore now being considered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission? The line of ar- 
gument so far pursued does not certainly appeal to 
my mind. If the only reason Philadelphia or Balti- 
more has to offer for a lower rate on export grain 
than to New York lies in the fact that the expense 
of handling here is greater, and that because of 
our distance from the sea ocean freights are higher, 
then it would seem to me Philadelphia has no ease. 
All that Philadelphia and Baltimore can in 
reason ask of the railroads is that they shall be 
accorded the full benefit of the shorter distance 
from the West, and that is the principle that should 
govern in all cases in fixing rates. Unfortunately, 


it does not govern. Hence local rates in this and 
other states are unreasonably high, as compared 
with the through rates from Chicago, Duluth and 
Buffalo. 

The question also arises, Why should grain for 
export be carried at a lower rate than for home 
consumption? And why so much importance be 
attached to export business when it does not repre- 
sent on the average more than one-tenth of our 
total grain products? To the writer it looks like 
an attempt upon the part of the transportation com- 
panies to divert attention from the more serious dis- 
criminations that exist in interstate rates and busi- 
ness. This week the writer had a car of wheat 
delivered at a Philadelphia rate point from Minne- 
apolis (1,000 miles) on which a rate of twenty-five 
and one-half cents per 100 pounds was charged. 
Recently we shipped several cars of wheat to New 
York, on which nine cents per 100 pounds was ex- 
acted—a distance of less than 100 miles—and within 
a few days a charge of seven cents per 100 pounds 
was paid on wheat shipped from Philadelphia to a 
point not twenty miles distant. Our own people 
are more interested in equitable rates at home, and 
can have little sympathy with a policy that ignores 
those interests and fails to give the Eastern manu- 
facturer, farmer and consumer the full benefit of 
his position and location. 


EXHIBIT OF THE FOOS MFG. CO. 
AT ST. LOUIS. 


We show herewith a view of the exhibit of the 
Foos Scientific Grinding Mills at the late Louisiana 


AT ST. LOUIS. 


Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, which was awarded 
the gold medal. This exhibit was in _ the 
Agricultural Palace and attracted a great deal of 
attention because of its scope—specimen ma- 
chines of every kind from a sweep grinder for in- 
dividual farm use to the largest grinding mills used 
in commercial enterprises, comprising in all over 
fifty styles, which have been developed by this 
company in its twenty-five years’ experience as the 
manufacturer of grinding mills. The company has 
closely followed the development of the use of 
ground feed, the economy of which is now so well 
understood, being among the pioneers in building 
machines for grinding earcorn. From this the work 
of the company has extended to furnishing mills 
for grinding a great variety of foodstuffs and util- 
izing the by-products of many of the large milling 
enterprises. 

A unique feature of the exhibit was the display, 
in the foreground, of one of the company’s attri- 
tion mills fitted with its open-belt, reverse-drive 
countershaft, which is claimed to be the most 
convenient and economical method of driving this 
make of attrition mill. The company also showed, 
in combination with this, ear corn crushers of all 
sizes, from the small machine capable of handling 
only a few bushels an hour to the large machines 
whose capacity is rated in tons. 

This company publishes several catalogues illus- 
trating and describing these machines in detail. 
Our readers are invited to apply for these cata- 
logues, as they contain much valuable information. 

The company states that it was awarded gold 
medals at the Pan-American, Omaha and Chicago 
world’s fairs, as well as at the notable exhibits in 
past years at Atlanta, Cincinnati and elsewhere. 
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FUNK BROS. SEED COMPANY. 


The scientific farmer, the “book” farmer, as he 
used to be called, rather contemptuously, by the 
“practical” farmer, who might, perhaps, consent to 
consider suggestions about farming that he found 
half a century ago, in his weekly county-seat paper, 
and later in his weekly agr-cultural paper, although 
he might do so, as a rule, with that superciliousness 
which the horny-handed son of toil feels for the 
man who says he can successfully farm at all with- 
out making slaves of himself and his family— 
the “book” farmer, one may say, is at last coming 
into his own. His cotemporaries who have “never 
been to college” are beginning to recognize that all 
agricultural knowledge is not necessarily empirical 
only, but that some of it may find its justification in 
scientific concatenation, so to say. In other words, 
the “practical” farmer of to-day, who has his eye’ 
on the main chance, has his other eye on the experi- 
ment station and the private experimenters in 
similar lines. And therein the “practical” farmer 
shows his wisdom. 

The Funk farms in McLean County, Illinois, 
which have been under cultivation, at least in part, 
since 1824, by the same family, have long been 
famous as the home of both theoretical and prac- 
tieal farmers—men who brought to their business 


sorted and crated, after which it is hauled to the 
warehouse shown in the picture, which is the ship- 
ping house only, located at Funk’s Grove station. 
The corn being shipped in the ear in crates, the 
purchaser is able to carefully examine every ear of 
it before it is shelled, and afterwards to again sort 
it by kernels. This system of shipping seed corn 
in the ear was originated by the Funk Bros., and 
it has proved very satisfactory to their patrons. 


GRAIN IMPROVEMENT. 


(From a paper read by E. E. Reindollar before the con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Millers’ Association. ] 


I have never been an advocate of what is gener- 
ally termed book farming. Having been brought up 
in a farming community and guided almost entirely 
by the experience of those who have grown old in 
the work, I was slow to accept the many new ideas 
advanced by our agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations; but as we are living in a new era, 
it is natural that we should be filled with the same 
spirit of improvement found among those in other 
walks of life. Bankers, merchants, professional 
men and manufacturers of all kinds of machinery 
are always looking for something higher and better; 
they are looking for perfection in their particular 
line. Because of what they have done, and are now 


SHIPPING ELEVATOR OF FUNK BROS. SEED CO., AT FUNK’S GROVE, ILL. 


of farming not merely the empirical knowledge 
gained by hard knocks, but availed themselves of 
science and the accumulated re- 
of students of agricultural science 
may be said to have been a Ssys- 
to reduce agricultural knowledge 
And so to-day this farm 
is known all over 


the resources of 
sults of the labor 
ever since there 
tematic attempt 
to the form of a science. 
of 25,000 acres in one solid body 
the land as one of the greatest private experimental 
farms of the nation, standing in the fore as a pro- 
ducer of seed corn and oats, more particularly. 

It is not the purpose here to go into a description 
of this great institution which has done so much 
to improve the breeds of corn and oats in the West, 
but only to remind the reader that a seed farm of 
8,000 acres in corn and 3,000 in oats, which distrib- 
utes annually thousands of bushels of the pure seed 
of these cereals, is a very interesting place, and, in 
view of the thought now being given by good farm- 
ers to the value of improved seeds, a most 
portant one. 

These farms, with their trial grounds, seed 
houses, chemical laboratory, etc., are located at 
Funk’s Grove, on the C. & A. R. R., a few miles 
southwest of Bloomington, in which city the gen- 
eral offices of the company are located, Referring 
in the briefest possible manner to seed corn pro- 
duction, it may be said that in the husking season, 
the corn, as it is shucked each day, is unloaded by 
portable dumps into the cribs. Then the seed corn 
(of which this company is the largest grower in 
the world) is picked out from the mass, and taken 
at once to specially constructed seed houses, twelve 
in number, there to be thoroughly cured and dried. 
During the winter this corn is all again carefully 


im- 


doing, I am pleased to endorse these colleges and 
experiment stations, and I believe it to be the duty 
of every miller to give them his hearty support and 
encourage them to still greater usefulness. These 
institutions are in a position to judge grain by its 
merits, and do not rely wholly upon its appearance. 
You can, if you will, profit by their experience and 
knowledge. They are to a certain extent supported 
by the states in which they are located, and all 
legislation that will affect them and foster the work 
now being done should have your hearty approval 
and support. 

If the public press throughout the country, the 
business men, the manufacturers, manifest such 
deep interest, why should not we who are directly 
interested realize their usefulness and come to the 
front? Let us be progressive. The time-worn ex- 
pressions, “reasonably clean,” “reasonably free from 
moisture and other grains,’’ mean one thing to you 
and quite another thing to the grower or seller. 
The old way of accepting everything that comes to 
please, to satisfy, must be abandoned and new rules 
adopted, rules that are made up of good, hard, com- 
mon sense and business principles. Let there be 
a certain standard, one founded on reason, one that 
will not jeopardize your business or defraud the 
customer, and then stick to it. The miller, elevator 
man and farmer are close together, one dependent 
upon the other. The bulk of the wheat passing 
through our elevators must eventually go through 
the mills before it is ready for consumption. To 
whom must the miller look for his supplies, his raw 
material—to the elevator man? Yes. To the 
farmer? Yes. The interest of the one is certainly 
the interest of the other; they are almost identical; 
then why should not the miller encourage the use of 


“take what we can get, ete. 


.convention of which he is a member, 


a higher grade of wheat, and in the end benefit all 
who are directly or indirectly interested in this raw 
material? A miller can certainly obtain better re- 
sults from sixty-two-pound wheat than he can from 
fifty-six-pound wheat. The elevator man would © 
have no difficulty in placing his wheat, the farmer 
realize more money, the consumer will get a su- 
perior grade of flour, the housewife be satisfied and 
happy, and that alone means eternal peace, without 
which life is not worth living. 

Accepting these facts as true, isn’t it our duty to 
do away with and discourage the marketing of low- 
grade wheat for milling purposes? Some of you 
say it can’t be done; circumstances compel us to 
Gentlemen, low- 
grade wheat for milling purposes must go, or the 
mill won’t go. Choose ye whom you will serve. 

What kind of wheat should the farmer grow? 
This question may be answered in as many words 
as it takes to ask it. The kind which brings him 
the greatest profit. 

Farmers who are systematically careful in select- 
ing seed, and get that which is true to its kind, fre- 
quently obtain an extra price for their produce, as 
millers should always give a preference to clean 
samples and be glad to test the milling qualities of 
wheat, noting carefully every point, and give the 
producer the benefit of his experiments. In some 
Western states, wheat that is overripe, dead as we 
call it, is not wanted. Tests made by millers in 
different sections, noting carefully the relative ripe- 
ness of samples, has resulted in a strong preference 
for wheat not completely ripe, for milling purposes. 

Before leaving the subject, we must refer to one 
phase of it that has not been touched upon—the 
changing of seed. There is no part of the United 
States where early maturing wheats are not desir- 
eble for one reason or another. The reasons are 
various in different localities. There are instances 
in which late maturity is apparently an advantage, 
but such cases are rare. To get just what is de- 
sired, and the best results, many believe in a 
change of seed. As we have a number of what is 
termed “best varieties,” it is reckoned advantageous 
to have recourse to frequent change of seed, and 
in doing this to give the preference to that which 
eomes from a soil or climate better and earlier 
than those of the locality in which it is sown. Cer- 
tainly every farmer wants a seed that will take well 
with his own farm, and when once found, he wants 
to continue it so long as it is profitable. 

An experienced farmer once remarked that by 
changing his seed he got it for nothing; that is, 
his crop was more abundant by at least the quantity 
sown, from the single circumstance of a suitable 
change of seed. Merely this saving of the best from 
which to grow better plants has caused great im- 
provement not only in wheat, but in all crops. 
Wheat has been grown and cared for so long by 
man that it has lost its power of growing wild and 
would disappear from the earth if men should stop 
cultivating it. In Michigan there has been an ener- 
getic movement for a decade or longer to obtain 
hardy winter sorts, which has resulted in great im- 
provement, not only for that slate, but for adjoin- 
ing territory. The millers of the state have been 
especially active in this movement, and the matter 
has been frequently a prominent topic of discussion 
at the meeting of the State Millers’ Association. 
This is just the point I want to make, and the ob-- 
ject of this paper will fall flat if I cannot awaken 
you to the fact that it is the miller who must in- 
terest himself and by his own effort, and that of the 
keep his 
farmer friend thoroughly posted on every experi- 
ment looking to an improvement in grain, and while 
you aid him, your knowledge and experience will 
be felt in adjoining states. 

While the large majority of :armers believe in 
changing seed, and have obtained good results, I 
have not found anyone who can explain the cause 
of it. A certain authority referring to change of 
seed has this to say: “It is proper, however, to 
state that this practice of changing the seed is 
founded more upon mere opinion than upon well 
ascertained facts, and that in those instanees where 
it has been followed by beneficial results, nothing 
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is known of the causes to which success is due.” 
It is much to be desired that our agricultural so- 
cieties and experimental stations should address 
themselves to the thorough investigation of a ques- 
tion of such vital importance. 

In closing this paper I want to refer for a mo- 
ment to your own state. I sent out a number of 
letters to millers in your state, each one going to a 
different county, with the express purpose of ob- 
taining some information for this paper. With few 
exceptions they were answered to my entire satis- 
faction. These letters disclose the fact that the 
farmers are growing more careless in selecting seed, 
and while they are alive to the injury done by using 
imperfect seed, they do not seem to realize the ex- 
tent of the evil and see clearly the loss they sustain 
personally. If the millers who kindly answered my 
inquiries suffered accordingly, they failed to make 
it known. It does not have to be answered by any- 
one; poor wheat makes poor flour, everything after 
its kind. While many of the dangers to crops can- 
not be avoided, it may be possible by care and 
foresight to keep clear of some which are commonly 
unnoticed. 

The total yield of wheat in Pennsylvania in 1903 
was 26,038,000 bushels; the estimated yield for 1904 
is 20,000,000 bushels. This shows a loss for this 
year compared with last of 6,038,000 bushels. We 
might name you a number of supposed causes for 
this shortage, and show you that each county had 
its own particular trouble, but one fact stands out 
very prominently and applies to almost every wheat- 
growing county in the state, and the correspondence 
referred to will show that farmers are extremely 
eareless in selecting seed; and just so long as they 
continue to select seed in this haphazard way, they 
must take their chances in getting a crop. I hope 
the time may come when we shall not hear of “Fair,” 
“Prime,” “Choice” or “Fancy” seed, but will read 
pure and germinable seed true to its kind, 60, 70, 80, 
90 per cent or whatever percentage of good seed 
the sample is expected to contain. If fertilizers and 
rumberless foods can be sold upon their analysis, 
why should not seeds of all kinds be subject to the 
same conditions? 

Out of the 1,000 or more varieties of wheat known 
to the world, but few have had any standing in 
Pennsylvania and adjoining states outside of Fultz 
and a few other samples of smooth or bald wheat, 
and the bearded variety, known as Lancaster or 
Fulcaster. In 1862, in Mifflin County, Pennsylvania, 
Abraham Fultz, while passing through a field of 
Lancaster wheat, which is a bearded variety, found 
three heads of bald wheat. He sowed the wheat 
from these heads the same year, and continued 
sowing a larger amount each year, until he obtained 
sufficient seed to distribute it pretty well over the 
country. It soon became a well marked and popu- 
lar variety, called “Fultz” from the name of the 
breeder, and is now the best known of American 
wheats. In 1871 the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture distributed 200 bushels of the wheat for seed. 
It comes nearest being a general purpose wheat of 
all our varieties, being grown with success in nearly 
all parts of the country and. in. several foreign 
countries, 

Another of the very best varieties of this country, 
standing probably next to Fultz in popularity is 
“Fuleaster.” It was produced in 1886 by S. M. 
Schindel of Hagerstown, Md., and is a hybrid be- 
tween Fultz and Lancaster. It, too, is grown pretty 
generally throughout the country, but especially in 
the region from Pennsylvania to Oklahoma, includ- 
ing Tennessee and North Carolina. We might call 
your attention to other varieties, but these two being 
the most prolific in our territory, Iet us put forth 
every effort to have them developed to the highest 
point of perfection, remembering that plants are 
never still, but every crop differs in some particular 
from any other, and adapting themselves to their 
surroundings, the plants in different parts of the 
same field will show different characteristics or 
quality; such difference will enable the farmer to 
select the best seed for his coming crop. The 
Northwestern Miller tells us that careful tests 


have shown that only 5 per cent of the seed corn | 


that is planted from select ears will produce ears 
as good as the original, but by careful selective 
breeding, it has been found possible to raise the 
vitality of corn so that half the seed will produce 
the original. No such tests have been carried out 
in the breeding of seed wheat. 

Important work has been done at the Minnesota 
Experiment Station, in the improvement of seed 
wheat, but the funds have not been available to 
make this work as careful and thorough as it should 
be. It would be worth to the American people the 
entire cost of a great exposition like the one that 
is now being held at St. Louis, if a real impetus 
could be given to the selective breeding of the 
most important cereal that is grown by mankind. 

Go over these facts with the farmer, the producer. 
Enlighten him, give him the benefit of your tests 
and experiments; he will profit by them; our pros- 
perity or adversity is a reflection of the prosperity 
or adversity of our customer. 

Keep this always in mind: “The prosperity of the 
farmer is the foundation on which all prosperity is 
built.” 


NEW ELEVATOR AT MAROA, ILL. 


Maroa is a familiar name to Illinois grain deal- 
ers, not only because it has been the home of 
several executive officers of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association, but because in proportion io 


The house is so arranged that four different kinds 
of grain may be taken in at the same time with- 
cut causing any trouble or inconvenience, or three 
different kinds of grain may be taken in and at the 
same time grain can be cleaned, weighed and 
loaded into the car. The capacity of the house 
for receiving grain is limited only by the ability 
to get wagons over the dump; and one day during 
last August 437 wagonloads, representing white and 
yellow shelled and ear corn and. white and mixed 
oats, were received between 9 o’clock a. m. and 
6 o’clock p. m., the aggregate receipts of the day 
heing 23,000 bushels, and more could have been 
taken care of had it come in. Taking into con- 
sideration the size, condition and convenience of 
the plant in question, we may venture the asser- 
tion that it is the best country elevator in the 
state of Illinois, if not in the West. 


The house is one of a line of fifteen houses 
owned and operated by the Shellabarger Elevator 
Company of Decatur, Ill., of which D. S. Shella- 
barger is president and W. L. Shellabarger sec- 
retary. The Shellabargers have been identified 
with the grain and milling business in Decatur, 


Ill., since 1856. 

The Grain Dealers’ Club of Cincinnati was organ- 
ized on December 7, with the object of furnishing 
information. to members of commercial abuses and 
to protect the trade against unscrupulous operators. 


ELEVATOR OF 


THE 


its size it is one of the largest shipping markets 
in Macon County, or the corn and oats district of 
which Decatur is the center. 

One of the several elevators of Maroa is the 
house owned by the Shellabarger Elevator Company 
of Decatur, shown in the accompanying engraving 
from a recent photograph. For the following de- 
scription the editor is indebted to C. A. Burks, 
broker of elevators, etc., of Decatur, who says: 

The main building of this plant is 40x40 feet on 
the ground, having a capacity of 85,000 bushels of 
grain, and is equipped with modern machinery 
throughout. It is operated with a 40-horsepower 
engine and 50-horsepower boiler. There are four 
legs of elevators, one No. 3 Western Sheller, two 
grain cleaners and six dumps, the capacity of the 
dumps being 5,000 bushels. 

On the north of the main elevator is a large 
double crib 20x165 feet in size, holding 50,000 bush- 
els of ear corn. This crib is filled from the dump, 
the corn being automatically fed to an elevator 
which discharges the grain upon a drag belt which 
distributes it wherever desired in the crib. Under- 
neath the drag belt will carry the corn direct to 
the sheller, so that the grain may be taken out of 
the crib at any time it suits the convenience of the 
operators. 

To the south of the main building is a large oat 
house with 50,000 bushels’ capacity, which is filled 
from the main house by a conveyor and emptied 
with drag belts underneath. 


SHELLABARGER ELEVATOR COMPANY AT MAROA, ILLINOIS. 


The following officers were elected: President, 
Harry W. Hill; vice-president, Benjamin West; sec- 
retary and treasurer, H. B. Patterson; directors for 
two years, August Ferber and W. W. Granger; direc- 
tors for one year, William H. Kramer and Anthony 
Heile. 


Wichita has become a great broom corn center 
and the most important market for that product 
in the country within one year. Until the openr- 
ing of this season Wichita was merely a local 
market for broom corn and handled less than many 
of the small country towns of Kansas and Okla- 
homa. At the beginning of this season, however, 
the American Warehouse Company began a whole- 
sale business in broom corn there and has made 
Wichita the largest broom corn market in the 
country in a few months, having handled so far 
this season no less than $350,000 worth of brush. 

Receivers at Buffalo of grain from Port Arthur 
and Fort William complain of heavy shortage. 
What complicates the situation, so far as ascer- 
taining who is responsible for the shortage, is 
the fact that at Fort William the grain is obtained 
from the C. P. R. elevators and at Port Arthur 
from the elevators of the Canadian Northern Rail- 
way, so there is no possible way of locating those 
who are responsible for the short weighing. A 
vessel which recently took on a wheat cargo at 
Fort William and Port Arthur found upon her 
arrival at Buffalo that she was no less than 2,400 
bushels short of what her waybills called for. 
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URSUS ET LEO. 


Do you hear the lion, O bear? 

He is roaring with all his might. 
Don’t stir him up rashly. Take care, 
For he’s rather rough in a fight. 

He’s given to bluffing, no doubt, 

And ramping and charging about, 

But, bruin, you’d better look out 
When he stops his roaring to bite. 


COMMUNICATED 


{We invite correspondence from everyone in any way 
interested in the grain trade on all topics connected 
therewith. We wish to see a general exchange of opinion 
on all subjects which pertain to the interest of the trade 
at large, or any branch of it.] 


LOSSES PROMPTLY PAID BY MUTUALS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
Our opinion of mutual fire insurance companies is 
very favorable. Our transactions with them have 
been very pleasant. The insurance is less than in 
the line companies, and the settlement of losses has 
also in our cases proved very satisfactory. 

We lost three elevators about two years ago, 
which were insured in the Millers’ National Insur- 
ance Co., Indiana Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., Millers’ Mutual of Alton, Ill, and the Ohio 
Millers’ Mutual Insurance Co., and the adjustment 
of our losses and the prompt payment of them was 
very satisfactory to us. 

The cost of mutual insurance, if handled honestly, 
is certainly a great deal less than in the regular line 
companies, and these companies to which we have 
referred we place all our insurance with, feeling 
perfectly safe, and knowing in case we have a loss 
that the adjustment will be fair and payment 
prompt. Yours truly, 

Pekin, Il. SMITH-HIPPEN CO. 
THE ONLY WAY TO CURB THE OLD LINERS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
As a business proposition I consider mutual insur- 
ance of very great benefit to the grain trade, not 
only for the present, but for the future as well, for 
the following reason: 

Some three or four years ago, when mutual in- 
surance was not much talked of, the old line houses 
put their rate up to a very high mark, some of them 
actually saying they did not care for the business, 
but since the rise of the mutual companies they are 
all very well suited to have such business, and the 
rate has again been reduced, until, at present, we 
can have old line insurance at very nearly the same 
rate as the mutual. 

As far as the mutual part of the new companies 
goes, outside of getting the insurance at a reason- 
able basis, I care not much and suppose most of the 
stockholders feel the same—simply wish to have it 
run on a safe basis. 

Looking at it from all sides I cannot see how we 
can afford to drop our mutual companies, nor why 
any should wish them dropped. 

Yours very truly, 
Bloomington, Il. J. E. HAWTHORNE. 
COMPARATIVE COST OF FIRE INSURANCE, 

Edior American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
We have a great deal of respect for mutual insur- 
ance companies that are made up of grain elevator 
and mill owners. Four years ago when the old line 
companies organized and adopted uniform rates on 
the different risks throughout the country, thereby 
increasing the cost of old line insurance 33 per cent, 
we began to study the virtues of mutual insurance, 
and we must say that we have nothing but good to 
speak of them. 

Insurance that would cost us in the old line com- 
panies $4.50 per hundred costs us in the mutual 
companies from $2 to $2.25. This means consider- 
able of a saving to the average elevator owner. 

There undoubtedly are some so-called mutual 
companies that are taking all classes of risks, 


which might cause a man considerable trouble. But 
we note that none of these companies are ever able 
to get their advertisements in the “American Ele- 
vator and Grain Trade.’’ And we think that no 
one would make a mistake in placing their insur- 
ance in any of the mutual companies that are ad- 
vertising in your valuable paper. 

Respectfully, 

PALMER & MILLER. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE THE ONLY PROFITA- 
BLE KIND. 


Editor American Blevator and Grain Trade:— 
1 regard mutual insurance, under the present insur- 
ance conditions, as the only real profitable insur- 
ance for any line of business, providing it is the 
right kind of an organization. There are many so- 
called “mutual companies” that are not mutual at 
all, as between the parties having risks in such com- 
panies, but only a sort of stock company organized 
to compete with regular old line companies, and 
are much cheaper as long as all goes well. But 
when adversity comes, the policyholders find no 
one to fall back on. But a company in which each 
has a similar risk and where each is responsible for 
his share of the losses, and consequently equally 
interested in the safe conduct of his own business, 
so as to lessen the chances for loss, I think is the 
safest and best insurance there is. I think if I had 
any considerable number of risks at different places 
that I would carry them myself, having in that 
respect a mutual company of my own. 

I have had to do with a farm mutual company 
carrying farm risks only. It ran for twenty years 
and promptly met all losses at a total expense of 
$1.50 per $1,000, except a policy fee of $2, and I 
see no reason why it should not continue to do this 
for twenty years longer. 

I think a mutual elevator insurance company 
along the same lines could be run at a proportion- 
ately low cost, taking into consideration the more 
extensive territory it would have to cover, and con- 
sequently more expense incurred in conducting 
same. Under present conditions regarding old line 
insurance, it does not seem to me that the grain 
trade can afford to carry the amount of insurance 
they ought to have. Yours truly, 

ALBERT WEDGWOOD, 
Mer. Union Grain & Seed Co. 


Celina, O. 


Madison, 8. D. 


PEORIA GRAIN WEIGHTS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
Inclosed you will find copy of a circular letter issued 
by the committee on weights and measures of the 
Peoria Board of Trade. 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE A. STIBBENS, 

Chicago. Secy. G. D. N. Association. 


To Grain Shippers: During this year the Peoria 
Board of Trade has put forth particular efforts to 
insure the correct weighing and the safeguarding 
of grain shipped to this market, and is gratified at 


. the few complaints that have been made by the 


trade on weights that have been returned. x 

Notwithstanding the utmost care and vigilance, 
however, shortages will occur from causes beyond 
our control, but which can be largely overcome by 
a little extra care on the part of shippers to prevent 
loss of grain by leakage. . .. . 

Our records show that 30 per cent of the leaks 
occur from defective grain doors. In the past few 
years the capacity of cars has been increased, but 
the doors furnished have not been proportionately 
strengthened; if anything the lumber is poorer, and 
it often happens cars arrive with the bottom door 
bulged out beyond the top boards, resulting in a 
bad leak. To obviate this we suggest that shippers 
nail a cross-board into each board of the door with 
slanting nails, the full length of the door and 
boards. This will require some extra work, but it 
will pay. Also board doors high enough, as in rid- 
ing up and down grades grain will shift to the 
center of cars and unless they are boarded high 
enough there is a leak over the door. Where doors 
are unusually wide, never splice doors, as they gen- 
erally arrive leaking. Better use lumber long 
enough. Batten all bad or wide cracks between 
boards and where doors are doubled up put the 
smooth sides together so there will be no space be- 
tween the doors for grain to leak through. 

We also have reasons to believe that cars often 
leave stations without being properly sealed, and 
shippers should see this is done. Where pins are 


missing, nail a cleat back of the door with ten- 
penny nails or put a strong temporary pin in the 
staple. Unless this is done such cars are apt to 
arrive with seals broken arid doors open, allowing 
free access to anyone. 

All shippers should have their scales examined 
by competent men once or twice a year. The best 
times are at the beginning of winter and in the 
spring, after the frost is out of the ground and it is 
thoroughly settled. As a scale becomes old there 
are, if anything, more chances for a scale to weigh 
too heavy than too light. 

Grain cannot be handled without some shrinkage. 
We are doing all we can to insure correct weigh- 
ing and the yards are being patroled at the ex- 
pense of the Board of Trade to prevent stealing, 
and if shippers will co-operate with us to the extent 
as indicated above we feel certain the losses can 
be brought down to a minimum. 

In conclusion we invite suggestions from the 
grain trade along these lines and will be glad to 
bave them at any time. 

C. H. FELTMAN, 
C. C. MILES, 
T. A. GRIER, 
Committee on Weights and Measures. 
Peoria, 1904. 


STILL MORE TESTIMONY. 

Hditor American Elevator and Grain  Trade:— 
We certainly agree with you that the fire insurance 
question is a very interesting one, and we do not 
hesitate to say that our experience with mutual 
insurance companies so far has been most satisfac- 
tory. Nor do we hesitate to say that we consider 
the plan a decided benefit, not only to the grain 
trade, but to other lines of business where the risks 
are small and scattering, and the management 
economical and honest. 

You probably remember several years ago, when 
the board companies made a very radical raise in 
all of their rates, which practically prohibited our 
patronizing them. At that time we decided to open 
an insurance account for our different stations, in- 
tending to credit insurance account rather than pay 
the exorbitant rate, figuring that at the high rate, 
in consideration of the fact that our risks were de- 
cidedly seattered, it would be perfectly legitimate 
for us to carry the risks ourselves, provided we 
could not secure the insurance at a reasonable rate. 
By looking around we found we had no difficulty in 
doing better than the published rates, for which 
reason we were never able to carry any of our own 
insurance. At that time we began to make use of 
the mutuals more freely, placing quite a consider- 
able business with the Millers’ National of Chicago, 
who. write their excess lines with other mutuals, 
such as the Michigan Millers’ and the Millers’ 
Mutual of Alton, Ill., whose premiums were sup- 
posed to be about an equitable charge, with the 
understanding that their assessments generally ay- 
eraged about 50 per cent, so that the real cost 
would not be much more than half of an average 
charge. 

Later, with several others, we were instrumentai 
in starting the Grain Dealers’ National Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Indianapolis, Ind., which is 
now growing and apparently in successful oper- 
ation, and is practically an offshoot of the Millers’ 
National of Chicago, in whose employ Mr. C. A. 
McCotter, our present secretary, was for some time. 
Would suggest you have a talk with Mr. Dinsley, of 
the Millers’ National in Chicago, with whom we 
have had extensive dealings personally, as we are 
satisfied he can come as near giving you a correct 
explanation of their methods as anyone, and can 
show you the comparative cost of insurance in the 
board companies, and at the same time demonstrate 
that his company is growing stronger all the time. 
It will not be difficult to prove that a large part of 
insurance as a rule, whether fire insurance or life 
insurance, goes to pay exorbitant salaries, ex- 
penses and commissions. 

As an example of successful mutual fire insur- 
ance, we would mention the North-Western Lum- 
berman of Minneapolis, a company which takes 
nothing but retail lumber yards—another example 
where the insurance of scattered small risks is a 
success by honest and economical management. 
Another case is that of the Farmers’, in this locality, 
in which we have some farm buildings insured, 
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which carries nothing but farm buildings, and in 
which our assessments are surprisingly low. At the 
same time, the indemnity is as good as any. 

We can only repeat that our experience in mutual 
fire insurance is entirely favorable. The writer is 
also insured in the Bankers’ Life of Des Moines, 
Iowa, which is most satisfactory so far, owing to 
“economical and honest management.” 

Yours very truly, 
Springfield, Il. E. R. ULRICH & SONS. 


SATISFIED—A TEST OF MUTUAL INSUR- 
, ANCE. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
For the past several years we have been a patron 
of mutual fire insurance companies to a certain ex- 
tent and have given the matter of insurance con- 
siderable study, and we feel very friendly toward 
the mutual companies. While all our insurance has 
been good from our standpoint, as we have never 
had occasion to collect a loss, never having had a 
fire, the mutual companies have been doubly agree- 
able, as their annual premiums have figured about 
60 per cent of the old line companies, and from the 
best information we can command, the better class 
of mutual companies are as prompt in paying their 
losses as the old line companies are. 

One test that we have always exacted of the mu- 
tual companies which we patronize was that they 
should not knowingly insure mill and elevator prop- 
erty which was in bad repair or not-profitable. We 
consider a risk which is slovenly used and care- 
lessly managed a great moral and physical hazard, 
and any company that will solicit and write a risk 
of that kind is either unfair or incompetent, conse- 
quently dangerous. 

Yours truly, — 


Keokuk, Ia. Oo. A. TALBOTT & CO. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE IN THE NORTH- 
WEST, 

Editor American Elevator and Grain T'rade:— 
Relative to the subject of mutual fire insurance, as 
pertaining to the grain business, we beg to say that 
our experience along this line is somewhat limited, 
but for the benefit of whomsoever it may interest, 
would say that we are at present interested in 
strictly mutual fire insurance operating in Iowa, 

’ Minnesota and South Dakota. 

It is virtually an association, as the organization 
is not incorporated. It is made up of a number of 
firms and companies owning country elevator prop- 
erties in the states named. The risks are carried 
on basis of regular rate charged by the line com- 
panies. At the end of the season, after deducting 
losses and expenses, the surplus, if any, is returned 
to the stockholders. 

The first season our losses were nil. The only 
deductions were on account of expenses, and these 
were very low; consequently the dividend which 
was returned to us and which applied on the suc- 
ceeding season’s business was almost 100 per cent. 
The second season we had several losses, so that 
the returns were about du per cent. This experience 
is hardly sufficient to justify us in saying that this 
will be an unqualified success, but we know of no 
reason why a mutual company, organized along 
proper lines, with a competent man at the head to 
conduct the business properly, should not be able to 
return to the insured at least 50 per cent of any 
dividends which may be collected, on the basis of 
rates as at present assessed by the regular insur- 
ance companies. 

The association in which we are interested is 
really an experiment, and according to our ideas 
should be regularly incorporated and have a capital 
stock, so that the responsibility of members will be 
limited to the amount of their subscription. We 
feel that ultimately action of this kind will be 
taken. 

Where proper precautions are observed, the risk 
on country elevator property is not much more than 
nominal. Of course, these remarks do not apply to 
terminal elevators and we are not prepared to 
recommend mutual insurance for large terminal 
elevators, unless a mutual company of sufficient 


strength and standing could be organized to carry 
the greater risks involved in this class of business. 
Yours very respectfully, 
D. ROTHSCHILD GRAIN CO. 
Davenport, Iowa. 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC SUPPORTER OF MUTUAL 
IASURANCE, 

Bditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
I am glad you have interested yourselves in the sub- 
ject of mutual fire insurance for country elevators. 
I admit some hesitation and that I was slow to jump 
into mutual insurance, but prior to the organization 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, the stock companies kept advancing 
the rates on country elevators so sharply that 
either a remedy was obligatory or we would have 
to give over most of our earnings to stock insurance 
companies, 

The advance in rates by stock companies two 
years ago was one of the most radical and unreason- 
able that has ever been inflicted on grain men, and 
there was no recourse possible for us but to accept 
any conditions imposed by them. We, therefore, took 
hold of the Grain Dealers’ National Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. as a matter of self-preservation, 
and our experience with this company, and with 
the other companies co-operating with it, has been 
satisfactory. Since the organization of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
the old line companies have appreciated, somewhat, 
its influence, and have, within the last six months, 
reduced their rates to about the old figures that 
were in effect prior to the organization of the 
mutual companies. 

There seems to be no question that the future of 
the grain trade, as regards insurance, will need the 
competition of a good, mutual company, because 
such a company will always be in closer touch with 
the real interests of elevator owners than any other 
insurance company. Their specialty work of fre- 
quent inspection will have a tendency to improve 
the general character of country elevators, so that 
the loss ratio will continually grow less instead of 
greater. This will enable mutual companies to 
declare better dividends; and if the stock com- 
panies keep up with the procession, they will have 
to reduce their rates’ still farther to meet the 
specialty work done by the Grain Dealers’ National 
Company. Should competition be shut off, and the 
mutual companies go out of business, it does not 
take a very smart grain man to predict what kinds 
of rates the old line companies would make, 

I am, therefore, in favor of supporting, to a con- 
siderable extent, the Grain Dealers’ National Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company and its co-operating com- 
panies, and believe that 90 per cent of the country 
grain dealers are in sympathy with the good move- 
ment, already a success in fire insurance. 

Kankakee, I[11. R. G. RISSER. 


OPINIONS ON MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES. 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., millers, Beardstown, 
Ill.: We consider mutual insurance companies a 
very good thing for the manufacturing trade. The 
Millers’ Mutual has proven very successful and has 
been a great saving for us millers. 

J. N. HAIRGROVE, Virden, Ill.: My experience 
with a mutual fire insurance company has been very 
satisfactory, and my opinion is that the mutual 
companies are a good thing, for the future as well as 
the present, and the thing for all of us. I want no 
other insurance. 

TINGLEY BROTHERS, Columbus, O.: We are 
very well satisfied ourselves with the experience we 
have had in mutual fire insurance companies. We 
carry quite a large line of insurance at our various 
places, and place every dollar we can in them, but, 
of course, we are compelled to put some insurance 
in old line companies because we cannot place all 
our lines in the mutuals. There are not enough to 
go around, 

SUFFERN, HUNT & CO., Decatur, Ill.: We have 
not given the question of mutual insurance suf- 
ficient thought to render an opinion that would be 


worth anything. Fundamentally we are firm be- 
lievers in insurance of all kinds. Our experience 
with mutual companies has been very satisfactory 
and has effected us considerable saving, but an in- 
surance company is like any other business—its 
success or failure depends entirely on its manage- 
ment, 

G. W. WARNER, Pickrell, Neb.: I am very weil 
pleased with the mutual fire insurance proposition, 
as evidenced by my availing myself of its benefits, 
and I expect to continue to do so. 

R. TURNER & SON, Avery, O.: We can say that 
we are very well pleased with our insurance in the 
new grain dealers’ mutuals, and want no more old 
line insurance at stock company rates. 

SHAW GARNER CoO., Rockport, Ill.: We con- 
sider the mutual fire insurance companies a good 
thing for us, judging from our experience in the past 
and at present. If conducted as at present, we think 
they will prove all right in the future. 

THORN & SHINE, New Albany, Ind.: We con- 
sider the mutual fire insurance plan a good one, and 
we intend carrying the bulk of our insurance with 
the mutual companies in the future. 

VANDERBURGH BROS., Blackwell, Okla.: You 
ask us, do we, as a business proposition, regard the 
mutual fire insurance companies as a good thing for 
the present and the future of the grain trade? In 
answer would say that we certainly do. At the 
present time, we are insured in two mutual com- 
panies and find same to be far superior to any other 
organization in which we could insure our property. 

L. ROSENHEIMER MALT & GRAIN CO., Kewas- 
kum, Wis.: In regard to the mutual fire insurance 
companies would say we think them a great benefit 
to all business men, their competition with the stock 
companies prohibiting the latter from raising their 
rates to an enormous figure. 

J. W.’OWENS, Saratoga, Ind.: I have been en- 
gaged in the grain business for sixteen years. 
Never have been as well satisfied with my insur- 
ance as [ am at present. The mutuals are my 
choice—for the present and the future, first and 
last. 

NORTH-WESTERN ELEVATOR & GRAIN CO., 
Peoria.: We regard mutual insurance a good thing 
for the present and the future of the grain trade. 
In fact, we think it is the only way of handling in- 
surance on country elevators. All of our elevators 
are insured in such companies, and we would not 
think of going back to the old way of placing in- 
surance at high rates with the old line companies. 

EH. A. RIPPH, Madison, S. D.: This question of 
fire insurance is getting to be a serious one, and the 
only remedy, according to my view, is mutual. 

H. L. STRONG GRAIN CO., Kansas City: Asa 
business proposition, all things considered, we most 
certainly do.regard the mutual insurance companies 
now handling business for the grain dealers, both 
for the present and the future, a good thing. By 
looking back over the history of these mutual com- 
panies, handling business for the grain elevator 
and mill companies, we find a saving of from 30 
per cent to 40 per cent, which certainly looks like 
a business proposition to us. 


THESE ARE NOT EXPERIENCED. 

RUDY & CO., Paris Ill.: We have not investi- 
gated the matter of mutual fire insurance sufli- 
ciently to give an opinion. However, we are inclined 
to think some of the mutuals are all right. 

HENRY RIPPH, Fairmont, Minn.: In regard to 
grain dealers’ mutual fire insurance, would state 
that as yet I haven’t had any experience, as, as long 
as I have been in business, I have had my insuring 
done-by the old line companies, so am not in a posi- 
tion to give an opinion. 


OBJECT TO MUTUAL INSURANCE. 

J. T. STARK GRAIN CO., Plano, Texas: We 
have had no experience with the mutual insurance 
companies. We have always preferred to keep 
our business in the old line companies, where we 
knew that from a liability standpoint we were sure 
to get our money in case we have a loss. In fact, 
we do not feel very favorable toward mutual com- 
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panies. However, we will say that most of the 
flour mill risks in Texas are written by the Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company of Texas. If the grain 
trade could be handled by a company or companies 
along the same lines of this company, we would 
have no objection to placing our risks with them. 

PACIFIC COAST ELEVATOR CO. (per vice-presi- 
dent), Portland, Ore.: We are not in favor of 
mutual fire insurance. The writer formerly had 
some experience with such companies in the Hast, 
and it was such that we now prefer the old line 
companies, 


A TIME SAVER. 


On making a call on the Burrell Manufacturing 
Company at Bradley, Ill., recently and looking 
over some of their improved machines for handling 
grain, the writer’s attention was called to a small 
article that the company claim to have sold a 
great number of, and which is just a simple device 
to hold the loading spout rigidly in the car with- 


A SIMPLE TIME SAVER. 


out the aid of nails or any other method or device. 
As will be noted from the cut, this device is noth- 
ing more nor less than the original ice tongs 
with a dependable chain. All there is to be done, 
on placing the spout in the ear, is to slip the chain 
around the spout and place the ice tongs so ag 
to catch the rafters of the car at any desirable 
point. 

One thing is certain about this novelty: One 
can see at a glimpse its merits. There are no 
breaking cords, no hunting of wire or nails or 
coupling pins to fix the loading spout at any de- 
sirable point in the car. 

The Burrell Mfg. Co. inform us that they have 
a great number of these spout hangers in use and 
that they are giving so much satisfaction that they 
are willing to send them to anyone desiring a set 
on trial. 


RUSTED GRAIN AND STRAW. 


Professor Shutt, of the experimental farm at 
Ottawa, Ontario, having made chemical analysis 
of rusted wheat to ascertain the effects of rust 


. . . ! 
upon the grain, has made his patron, Sir Wm. 


Van Horne, a report in which he says: 

“The rusted grain, which was much shriveled, 
had a dirty greenish-brown appearance; and, tak- 
ing an equal number of kernels, was only half the 
weight of the unrusted sample. With the exception 
of a slight increase in protein and some of the 
other constituents that predominate in the bran, 
the composition of the rusted grain differed but 
little from the other. 

“The marked increase in the nutritive value of 
the rusted straw was the most important fact 
brought out by the analysis. It contained 7.69 per 
cent of protein, and the normal one only 2.44 per 
cent. It is thus seen that the rusted straw is three 
times as rich in this—the most important constit- 
uent of nearly all foods—as the normal straw. It 


also contains more fat. These facts afford a very 
good explanation of the preference that cattle have 
for rusted straw.” 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE COM- 
MERCE COMMISSION. 


The issue between the transportation companies 
and the shippers is now fairly joined on the ques- 
tion of enlarging the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and restoring to the Commis- 
sion the powers it exercised for some years after 
its creation. The President has taken up the sub- 
ject, and in his last Message to Congress makes the 
following recommendation: 


Above all else, we must strive to keep the high- 
ways of commerce open to all on equal terms; and 
to do this it is necessary to put a complete stop 
to all rebates. Whether the shipper or the rail- 
road is to blame makes no difference; the rebate 
must be stopped, the abuses of the private car 
and private terminal track and sidetrack systems 
must be stopped, and the legislation of the Fifty- 
eighth Congress, which declares it to be unlawful 
for any person or corporation to offer, grant, give, 
solicit, accept or receive any rebate, concession or 
discrimination in respect of the transportation of 
any property in interstate or foreign commerce 
whereby such property shall by any device what- 
ever be transported at a less rate than that named 
in the tariffs published by the carrier, must be 
enforced. 

For some time after the enactment of the act 
to regulate commerce it remained a mooted ques- 
tion whether that act conferred upon the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the power, after it 
had found a challenged rate to be unreasonable, 
to declare what thereafter should, prima facie, be 
the reasonable maximum rate for the transporta- 
tion in dispute. 

The Supreme Court finally resolved that ques- 
tion in the negative, so that as the law now stands 
the Commission simply possesses the bare power 
to denounce a particular rate as unreasonable. 
While I am of the opinion that at present it would 
be undesirable, if it were not impracticable, finally 
to clothe the Commission with general authority 
to fix railroad rates, I do believe that, as a fair se- 
curity to shippers, the Commission should be vested 
with the power, where a given rate has been chal- 
lenged and after full hearing found to be unrea- 
sonable, to decide, subject to judicial review, what 
shall be a reasonable rate to take its place, the rul- 
ing of the Commission to take effect immediately 
and to obtain unless and until it is reversed by the 
court of review. 

The government must in increasing degree su- 
pervise and regulate the workings of the railways 
engaged in interstate commerce; and such in- 
creased supervision is the only alternative to an 
increase of the present evils on the one hand or 
a still more radical policy on the other. 

In my judgment the most important legislative 
act now needed as regards the regulation of cor- 
porations is this act to confer on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the power to revise rates 
and regulations, the revised rate to at once go into 
effect, and to stay in effect unless and until the 
court of review reverses it. 

Steamship companies engaged in interstate com- 
merce and protected in our coastwise trade should 
be held to a strict observance of the interstate 
commerce act. 


This part of the Message at once attracted the 
attention of the transportation as well as of the 
Commerce Commission. Certain members of the 
Commission at work in Chicago when the Message 
appeared were interviewed. 

Commissioner Prouty said: 


The monopolistic railroads are the mother of 
all monopolies. They exact more tithes from the 
people than all the other monopolies combined. It 
is well that the President should recommend the 
regulation of their rates. He will be warmly com- 
mended by the business world for the stand he has 
taken in the matter. He also does the proper thing 
in recommending the granting of larger authority 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. As it is 
now, our powers are limited to an embarrassing 
extent. 


Commissioner Clements said: 


There is a rapidly growing necessity for the 
actual control or regulation of that which is gener- 
ally in dispute—freight rates. Nearly everything 
has been regulated except the most important 
thing, and that is the rate. During the last year 
for which we have full statistics, which was 1903, 
we find that the railroads collected in rates, in 
round numbers, $1,900,000, a sum equal to the 
entire value of the exports of the country and the 


total receipts of the government from all sources 
combined. 

It is to be supposed that in the adjustment of 
rates producing such results there are some rates 
in violation of the requirements of the law where 
they should be reasonable and just. It has been 
said that the interests of the shippers and the rail- 
ways are so much in harmony that the shippers 
have relied on the carriers to do that which is just 
and reasonable because it is to the interest of the 
carriers to do so, protecting their patrons in their 
own interests. But it is not safe to rely upon the 
interests of one man to properly protect the rights 
of another. 

Railroad men interviewed at Chicago almost to a 
man said the transportation interests will oppose 
granting to the Commission power to make rates, 
and their spokesman in general, Slason Thompson 
of Chicago, of the Railway News Bureau, said: 

As a matter of fact the President has been mis- 
informed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which has been striving to secure the rate-making 
power for twelve years, and its rulings on what are 
reasonable rates have been reversed in 90 cases 
out of 100, thus showing that the Commission, 
as at present constituted, is unfit to be intrusted 
with any such authority, even if it were constitu- 
tional. 


A CONVENIENT HOSE RACK. 


For hose that can be doubled the rack shown 
herewith is very handy. It can be placed in al- 
most any convenient spot and will swing around 
in any direction the hose is pulled. If desired, the 
rack may be located near the ceiling so that it 
will be out of the way. All that is necessary is to 
have the nozzle within easy reach. According to a 
writer in the Wood-Worker, the cost of such a 
rack is trifling and anyone can make it. 

It is really a swinging double bracket, about 3 
feet long, with the-sides far enough apart to allow 
the hose to pass freely between. The hose is 
looped over 7x%-inch half-round sticks and hangs 
between these arms. Referring to the drawing, it 
will be seen that the arms are smooth on top. In 
case the hose is wanted, all that is necessary is to 


A CONVENIENT HOSE RACK. 


grasp the nozzle and walk away; the hose will come 
off nicely enough to please anyone. The capacity 
of the rack depends upon the length of the arms 
and the length of the loops. 


A grain thief was arrested at Cincinnati the 
other day in the act of taking oats from cars 
loaded by the Union Hay and Grain Company, 
which he afterwards delivered to a coal dealer, who 
thought he was buying from the Union Company. 


The Minnesota Grain Commission has issued li- 
censes to 1,609 grain elevators in that state, not 
including any application from the new territory 
opened by the Soo’s Winnipeg line. The total num- 
ber of licenses issued this year is expected to be 
about twenty more than last year, which showed 
an increase of thirty-five over 1902. 
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COMMERCE COMMISSION HEAR- 
ING ON THE UNIFORN BILL 
OF LADING. 


When the hearing by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the complaint filed by the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association began, on Monday, De- 
eember 5, at Chicago, Mr. Firth, chairman of the 
Uniform Bill of Lading Committee, and the rail- 
road attorneys present, professed a profound igno- 
rance of the difficulty. ‘What is it all about?” 
they asked. The uniform bill of lading, they said, 
and all its provisions of limited liability, or 20 per 
cent advance in rates for unlimited liability serv- 
ice, or insurance for safe delivery, have been in 
full force and effect for more than ten years. 
There is absolutely not one thing new in the uni- 
form bill, they declared repeatedly, that the public 
has not had notice and knowledge of during all 
those years. The only possible point at issue now, 
Mr. Firth declared, in substance, was the desire 
on the part of the railroads in official classification 
territory to unify their B/Ls as to size and textual 
form and put into the bill itself specifically those 
features of limited liability under present rates, 
or a 20 per cent increase for unlimited liability 
service, which have been a part of all BiLs in 
use by all the roads for years past, which have 
contained, as a part of their conditions, a reference 
to the “conditions of liability named in the official 
classification,’ “which see,” or words to that ef- 
fect. Before the end of the three days’ hearing 
of shippers’ testimony, however, the railroads’ rep- 
resentatives were routed from this position, “horse, 
foot and dragoon.” It was shown beyond even 
attorneys’ cavil that, while this was nominally 
true, and not wholly so, even nominally, yet the 
public never so understood the situation, and the 
reads themselves never in all their immense deal- 
ings with the public have done one act to lead 
shippers to understand or suppose that they, the 
railroads themselves, so understood it, and were 
not doing all their carrying business on the basis 
of common law liability bills of lading. They have 
never asked shippers to pay the higher rate for a 
“clean bill of lading;” they have never resisted a 
shipper’s claim on the plea of no liability under 
their bills of lading, but have invariably paid all 
claims for loss and damage that have been reason- 
ably well established. In short, the plea of Mr. 
Firth and his counsel, Mr. Russell, that shippers 
have had notice of the roads’ limited liability and 
knew the roads were not liable for loss or damage, 
and that they were shipping under those conditions 
of no liability and did not care enough for unlim- 
-ited liability service to ask for it, was shown to 
be merely a legal quibble so far as the roads 
themselves. were concerned, and that it is a fact 
that the shipping public has had hardly even con- 
structive notice to that effect. ; 

The Commission was represented by J. C. Clem- 
ents of Georgia, presiding, Charles A. Prouty of 
Vermont and Joseph W. Fifer of Illinois. In-open- 
ing the hearing, Attorney Levy Mayer, for the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, speaking to 
the matter of the 20 per cent increase proposed 
to be charged for common law liability service, 
said that the railroad income for a given year 
(1902-3) was something like $1,500,000,000, of which 
the roads returned to shippers as compensation for 
loss and damages to goods in transit about $18,- 
000,000, or less than 1 per cent of their income 
from freight. The natural inference is that an 
arbitrary increase now of 20 per cent in rates 
as an insurance charge, or to pay loss and damage 
claims, is unjust and must have a “speculative” 
purpose. Mr. Mayer then attacked the carriers’ 
purpose to mark the uniform bill “not negotiable” 
as one fraught with immense evil to a vast number 
of shippers, those especially handling agricultural 
products and their products, and perishable goods 
of all kinds. He presented in quite strong terms 
the confusion this unnecessary feature of the bill 
would create in the customs of trade and com- 
merce and in the relations of shippers to bankers 


by arbitrarily throwing a cloud on the character 
of a vast amount of commercial paper, the use 
of which is absolutely essential to the free con- 
duct of commerce between the states, and es- 
pecially that in which a vast number of persons 
and firms of comparatively limited capital are en- 
gaged. 

Mr. Mayer conceded that the uniform bill has 
been in operation tentatively, or constructively, for 
some years, but he insisted that its provisions have 
never been enforced by the roads, and that the 
roads have never made question of their common 
law liability on the B\Ls they have issued in the 
past. He further showed that there is now no 
possible excuse for a further increase in rates, be- 
cause railway income is ample to pay liberal divi- 
dends on all railway capital stock, and to an 
amount beyond what is legitimate for property 
clothed, as railway property is, with the public 
use. Furthermore, the greater charge for the 
greater risk already exists in the rate, being made 
by the classifications and also by the difference in 
carload and less than carload rates. The railroads 
have gradually been absorbing public rights by 
evolution, and now it is time to call a halt. This 
the Commission has power to do; at any rate, 
under the Elkins law it has power-to prevent 
the discrimination in rates which the new bill 
creates, since the small shipper, in order to get 
insurance, would have to pay the higher rate, 
while the big shipper would pay only the lower 
and so gain an advantage in their competition. 

Mr. Russell, of the Michigan Central, and counsel 
for Mr. Firth, replied to Mr. Mayer in a brief 
statement: “I can’t quite understand the issue 
here,” he said. “There is no issue, in fact, be- 
tween us as to the desirability of a uniform bill 
of lading that shall be the same for all shippers 
and put an end to the discriminations the law 
says the railways shall not make. So,” he said, 
“a uniform bill of lading was drawn up fifteen 
years ago by the big trunk lines. It fairly repre- 
sented the rights of the shippers and of the rail- 
roads. It seemed to suit everybody concerned, and 
has since been in general use. Recently complaint 
came that some of the sections in the bills of lad- 
ing used by certain railroads differed from one 
another. There seemed to be a necessity for a 
new bill of lading that should be uniform. The 
new bill is alike in all sections and it is the same 
as the old bill.” 

At this Commissioner Prouty asked: “If the old 
bill is like the new, what’s the use of putting the 
new one in force?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Russell, “it is because of the 
difference in size. The new bill will not be en- 
forced any more than the old one was. [Laugh- 
ter.]| As to the not-negotiable feature, the roads 
never intended to enforce that clause.” 

“There is no reason why there should be any 
clause in the bill that should not be enforced, is 
there?” asked Commissioner Prouty. “If there is 
any clause in the bill that is not enforced, why is it 
there? Merely as a lawyer and not as a railroad 
man, when I make a shipment of goods of any de- 
seription I naturally expect the railroad to accept 
my goods under a common law liability. Now, 
what is it that the railroads propose to do after 
December 31 under the new bill of lading which 
they are not doing now?” ‘ 

Mr. Russell protested his ignorance. “That’s 
what we are trying to find out,” he said. At which 
the audience, consisting of shippers from all parts 
of the country, laughed derisively. Mr. Russell 
concluded by saying that shippers under the new 
bill would be treated exactly the same as under 
the old bills. 

Mr. Firth also made a statement preliminary to 
taking the stand, prefacing his remarks with an 
indignant repudiation of Mr. Mayer’s suggestion 
that this new uniform bill movement was a “‘specu- 
lative move,” and demanded the protection of the 
Commission against any further such insinuations. 
He then gave a history of the uniform bill from 
his point of view. It had come into existence in 
1890, and “was formed with the honest purpose of 


giving everybody a fair show,” he declared. “The 
roads were then using a great variety of bills of 
lading. The necessity of a uniform bill providing 
uniform rates and uniform conditions was appar- 
ent. Such a bill was formed out of the bills of 
lading then in use by the railroads, and sugges- 
tions made by shippers and freight agents. Cer- 
tain sections, like the New York roads, have waived 
valuable privileges as to limitations of liability, 
and many sections of old bills have been thrown 
out in order to make the bill uniform. 

“The first trouble we had was when Chicago ship- 
pers protested against the bill being marked ‘Not 
negotiable.’ We found no trouble anywhere except 
in Chicago. Whenever we want to find trouble we 
come here. The proposed new bill proposes no 
new conditions, no new rules and no new rates. 
It simply provides for economical 
shipments.” 

When Mr. Firth went on the stand it appeared 
that the uniform bill was made by the uniform bill 
of lading committee, of which Mr. Firth is chair- 
man. It is composed of the following railroad 
men: H. B. Chamberlain, vice-president of the 
Chicago & Erie Railroad; E. O. Caldwell, vice-presi- 
dent of the Lackawanna Railroad; George F. Ran- 
dolph, vice-president of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
way; EH. T. Summers, traffic manager of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railway; E. R. Mc- 
Cabe, traffic manager of the Pennsylvania lines 
west of Pittsburg; E. B. Mitchell, S. B. Knight 
and C. C. McCain. There are no shippers’ repre- 
sentatives. The duties of the committee are to 
“recommend.” 

Under oath Mr. Firth maintained that there is 
nothing new in the bill and that no new practice 
Ly the rvuads has been contemplated; that 
will not be increased; that the not-negotiable fea- 
ture was inserted because it is required under the 
laws of Pennsylvania, New York and Maryland 
(which cannot affect interstate business, as he 
admitted), and the provision will be waived when- 
ever the shipper asks that it shall be waived. As 
to liability, he said the roads would pay for loss 
and damage just as they always have paid; but 
he did insist that the roads are not, and have not 
been for many years, handling goods upon bills 
with common law liability; that shippers know and 
have known this, or at least have had constructive 
knowledge of this fact, since it has been on the 
classification book filed with the Commission and 
with station agents, and by reference thereto on 
the actual B/L issued it became a part of all bills 
of lading; that shippers knew they could have had 
unlimited liability service by asking for it and 
paying for it at 20 per cent increase of rates; and 
that this excess rate is a reasonable payment for 
the insurance of the goods in transit. 

It took about five hours of examination to ex- 
haust Mr. Firth’s contention on this score. He 
was an expert witness for his side of the case 
and one who admitted nothing of moment to his 
interests. 

Mr. Firth’s counsel, Mr. Russell, had held to 
the same theory of the roads’ limited liability un- 
der the B\/Ls now and for years past in use by 
the public, and that the shipping public wanted 
no other service because no shipper has ever asked 
for the unlimited liability service, or paid the 20 
per cent increase to get it; but he did admit that 
apparently the 20 per cent increase might be a too 
high rate to exact for insurance, although the insur- 
ance should be paid for by the shipper who wants 
it. Mr. Firth, however, held that the 20 per cent 
rate was a reasonable and fair one, and nowhere 
was willing to agree with Mr. Russell that it might 
be made the subject of a conference between the 
roads and the shippers. 

During the second day’s session, Mr. Mayer and 
his colleague, John B. Daish, for the American 
Shippers’ Association and others, examined a large 
number of witnesses to establish the fact that in 
spite of Mr. Firth’s say-so, the roads have never 
enforced the limited liability clause which he 
claimed is now a part of the B\L and has been 
enforced; that shippers practically never insured 
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goods in transit by rail; that the 20 per cent in- 
crease for insurance is exorbitant, and that the 
not-negotiable endorsement is a feature destructive 
to the customs of commerce. As to this last Mr. 
Mayer introduced in evidence a telegram from 
President William A. Nash, of the Corn Exchange 
Bank of New York, in which that financier de- 
clared that the new uniform bill of lading, marked 
not negotiable, would be undesirable collateral and 
would be so considered by the banks of that city. 

During the day, when Geo. C. Warren of Sagi- 
naw, representing the Michigan and National Hay 
Associations and the Michigan Bean Jobbers’ As- 
sociation, was on the stand, the railway attorneys 
endeavored to make it appear that the endorsement 
‘not negotiable” made no difference in the nego- 
tiable character of the B\L, Mr. Bayless of the 
Vanderbilt lines especially insisting that the B|L 
would be as good collateral as ever because it 
would be “assignable,” though “not negotiable.” 
“Tf I assign it and get the money on it, I negotiate 
it, don’t I?” asked Mr. Warren. “No, you assign 
it,’ said Mr. Bayless. Mr. Warren, not being an 
attorney, could not see this beautifully fine dis- 
tinction, nor could the audience split this hair 
“-twixt west and northwest side.” Mr. Patterson 
of the Pennsylvania lines indicated by his mobile 
upper lip and facial expression generally that he 
had it down fine and even suggested to Mr. Warren 
that any attorney, ‘even Mr. Mayer,” could see a 
cleavage so abysmal as that. But, as Mr. Warren 
and others said, if the bankers can’t see Mr. Bay- 
less’ fine point of difference between assignability 
and negotiability, and would not advance money on 
a “not-negotiable” B|L, it doesn’t make much differ- 
ence, under the circumstances,. whether there is 
any difference or not. 

All the witnesses were agreed that the use of 
the endorsement “not negotiable” on the B'L would 
destroy its value as collateral. Alfred Brandeis 
of Louisville said the National Bank of Kentucky, 
perhaps the largest bank south of the Ohio River, 
had given notice that bills of lading so marked 
would not be accepted by it as collateral, nor would 
the new uniform bill be regarded by it as good 
collateral, even without said endorsement, owing 
to its limitations of the carriers’ liability. 

Geo. A. Stibbens thought the new bill might be 
usable if not marked “not negotiable.” 

Herbert Bradley told of the effect of the new 
bill on the milling industry. It would be simply 
erushing to the business—certainly to that of the 
smal] miller. 

Mr. Jackson, of Gill & Flisher, Baltimore, testi- 
fied to the destructive effects of the “not-negotia- 
ble’? endorsement. It would revolutionize the grain 
trade and inflict no end of injury upon grain deal- 
ers and receivers of moderate capital and limited 
credit. 

C. C. Bovey of Minneapolis gave most valuable 
testimony. The Washburn-Crosby Company has 
paid about $2,500,000 a year in freight, and has 
collected from claims for losses only a few thou- 
sand dollars a year, practically no claims being 
contested—none on the ground of no liability un- 
der the B\L. The 20 per cent advance for insur- 
ance he characterized as “positively absurd.” 

Mr. Bovey had never heard of insuring rail ship- 
ments (nor had any other witness); in fact, al- 
though he had handled millions of tons of freight, 
he had never known or supposed, until this agi- 
tation came on, that his company was receiving 
any other than unlimited (common law) liability 
bills. (Mr. Bentley, of the Illinois Steel Co., han- 
dling 5,000,000 tons annually by rail, testified to 
the same effect.) 

Mr. Bovey presented a further and unique but 
rational view of the new bill’s effect, which he 
called the “moral effect,’ and which was original 
with him. He said that as matters now stand rail- 
way employes, understanding, as they do, that the 
carriers are responsible for loss and damage, are 
reasonably careful in handling goods in transit; 
but once let it be understood by them that the 
carriers are not responsible, then, he said, there 
would unquestionably be a large increase in the 


volume of these damages. This would be inevit- 
able. 

“Do you intend, after January 1,’ asked Com- 
missioner Prouty of Mr. Firth, “to force the ship- 
per to sign something which will eliminate the 
common law liability service?” 

“The shipper will sign an order saying he will 
take the limited liability service,’ answered the 
witness; “but if he wants the other with the 20 
per cent increase and the railroads taking the 
liability under the common law liability, he can 
have it.” 

‘Tt seems to me,” said the Commissioner, “that 
you have not given the shipper any alternative. 
Not wishing to insure shipments and accept your 
common law liability, you have prescribed a pro- 
hibitive rate for’so doing. In other words,” said 
the Commissioner, “if you hold a pistol to a man’s 
head and at your suggestion he gives you his valu- 
ables, he does not do it voluntarily, but because 
he has no other alternative.” 

On the third day of the hearing Mr. Mayer fur- 
ther discomfited the railroad representatives by 
reading letters in which the Ill. Cent. Ry. and the 
Cc. & E. I. roads declare they will not use the new 
bill under any circumstances, although these lines 
are in official classification territory. The N. Y., 
N. H. & H. also has made a similar statement to 
its patrons. It is also understood that the Wabash 
lines east and the Lake Shore have decided not to 
put the new bill into effect. 

During this session J. W. McCord of Columbus, 
Ohio, in the course of some telling testimony gave 
a hard blow to the limited liability theory, under 
which Mr. Firth said the roads have been acting 
“for many years,’ by saying: “That the carriers 
have regarded themselves as liable under the com- 
mon law for damages was indicated when they paid 
losses resulting from the Johnstown and other 
floods, where they could have set up the defense 
that it was an act of God.” 

George H. Holt, representing 40,000 lumbermen, 
was the last witness. When asked what he thought 
of the 20 per cent advance in freight rates, he 
said: “It is insane! Insane! The rates already 
have been advanced to unreasonable degree. A 
further increase of 20 per cent would put the 
lumber dealers out of business.” 

“The railroads say it is for insurance,” said At- 
torney Mayer. 

“Then the 20 per cent insurance is applied the 
wrong way,” continued Holt. “If the carriers are 
released from common law responsibility, they 
should reduce the tariff 20 per cent. They place 
the burden of proving damages upon shippers. It 
would be impossible to prove a loss without the 
machinery at command of the railroads. Under 
this new bill of lading there would be a hazard 
that never before existed. It would have a bad 
moral effect. Employes would become careless 
where they now are cautious in handling freight, 
the loss or damage of which they would have to 
pay for.’ Mr. Holt also surprised those present 
by the statement that the lJumbermen proposed to 
attack the excessive charges exacted on lumber. 

Mr. Holt testified that his corporation took from 
railroad companies no waybill, but only a receipt 
for freight showing its destination. So did J. J. 
Flood, traffic manager for W. M. Hoyt & Co.; A. A. 
Sprague of Sprague, Warner & Co., and the traffic 
managers of Heath & Milligan, Reid & Murdoch, 
and others, indicating, if it indicates anything be- 
yond indifference to this unlimited liability, that 
the railroads were more lenient toward large than 
small shippers. 

In practice, to all large shippers the roads have 
issued simply a receipt for the goods, some, indeed, 
bearing a reference to the liability clause published 
on the classification book, but many of them with 
no such reference; and Mr. Williams of Cincinnati, 
representing the Ohio Shippers’ Associations, in- 
sisted that the roads should issue simply a “clean 
bill,” or receipt, the rights under which of both 
shipper, consignee and carrier would be determined 
by the state laws for state shipments and United’ 
States laws for interstate shipments. 


” 


At the conclusion of the hearing Commissioner 
Clements said: 

“We will postpone this case until Thursday, De- 
cember 15, in Washington, conditionally. I would 
suggest this to the representatives of the railroads: 
If the railroads want more time to prepare their 
side of the case, let them postpone the operation 
of this 20 per cent increase. They can issue their 
new bill of lading if they so desire, since Mr. 
Firth states that 50,000,000 have been printed for 
distribution, but with the form of classification 
which they are to send to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission let them enclose a written agreement 
that the proposed increase is not to go into effect 
until this Commission has had time to consider 
the case, and a copy of such agreement given to 
the Commission could be printed by the roads and 
pasted in the classifications as distributed.” 

“T thank the Commissioner for the suggestion,” 
said George S. Patterson, attorney for the Pennsyl- 
vania lines, “and I think it will be accepted by the 
roads.” 

“Well,” said the Commissioner, “confer among 
yourselves and notify me as soon as possible. If 
I hear nothing from you the case will be called up 
again in Washington on Thursday, December 15.” 

Commissioner Clements added that if the case 
was not called in Washington on said day it 
would be postponed until some time in January, 
provided the roads agreed to postpone the opera- 
tion of the 20 per cent insurance clause until Feb- 
ruary or later. 

The Commission then adjourned. 

Among those present at the hearing as delegates 
of organized bodies were the following: 

James W. Wardrop—Merchants’ and Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of Pittsburg and the Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Pittsburg. 

Grant McMorran—Miami Valley 
Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association. 

J. M. Ailen—Rockford Manufacturers’ and Ship- 
pers’ Association. 

H. R. Boomer, Theodore Schwartz and W. N. 
Eckhardt—Chicago Board of Trade. 

Charles Cranston Bovey and Herbert Bradley— 
Millers’ National Association. 

George A. Stibbens—Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation. 

E. J. McVaun—Commercial Club of Omaha and 
Iowa-Nebraska Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 

Alfred Brandeis, T. G. Williams and John J. 
Telford—Board of Trade of Louisville. 

W. B. Reed, Charles A. Beno and F. H. Keys— 
Commercial ‘Club of Council Bluffs. 

C. B. Jenkins—Ohio Millers’ State Association, 
Middle Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association and Ohio 
Shippers’ Association, 

J. W. McCord—Ohio Shippers’ Association and 
Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association. 

John B. Daish—National Hay Association and 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 

Henry Othmer—Wholesale Saddlery Association 
of the United States. 

Paul Blatchford—Central Supply Association, Na- 
tional Metal Trades, Eastern Supply Association 
and Chicago Metal Trades’ Association. 

C. B. Reilly—Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association, 
Indiana Shippers’ Association and Shippers’ Pro- 
tective League of Indiana. 

George M. Holt—National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Hemlock Association 
of Wisconsin. 

George C. Warren—Michigan Hay Association 
and National Hay Association. 

E. S. Conway and Thomas C. Moore—National 
Piano Manufacturers’ Association. 

George S. Bridge—National Hay Association. 

H. C. Haskell—Millers’ Federation. 

A. A. Sprague Jr., G. M. Pond, F. T. Bentley, 
O. F. Bell, Elliott Durand and J. J. Ryan—Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


and Western 


Low water in the Wabash River has prevented 
the moving of a large amount of corn by water 
this fall, 
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THE NATIONAL SEED DONATION. 


Some fifty years ago, before such an institution as 
an experiment station was thought of as a govern- 
mental function in this country, the patent office, 
then the home of the agricultural department, be- 
gan distributing through members of Congress cer- 
tain seeds for the purpose of having their merits 
tested by practical farmers—most of whom were 
probably poor, if practical, farmers. From that be- 
ginning, laudable enough in view of the conditions 
of half a century ago—though it may well be 
doubted if the information resulting from the dis- 
{tribution warranted the modest expense—has grown 
the scandalous waste of the present helter-skelter 
seattering about the country of about $350,000 worth 
of seeds of all kinds annually. 

Leaving out of the count entirely the placing of 
new wheats from Russia and the durums in the 
semi-arid West, as well as of new varieties of rice 
and cotton in the South and Southwest, which, be- 
ing new, may in that fact find justification for free 
distribution to growers, there are to be given away 
by the present distribution some 50,000,000 pack- 
ages (an increase of 300 per cent since 1900), 
mainly vegetable and flower seeds, the giving of 
which by the government can find no defense. It 
being simply a free gift to people, all of whom are 
amply able to buy the seeds for themselves, it has 
not even the merit of a donation to the poor. 

Each member of Congress will be credited with 
14,500 packages, among which are bulbs, grape vine 
cuttings, lawn grass, sorghum and beet seeds, straw- 
berry plants, etc., the city congressmen being given 
a special allowance of flower seeds for the benefit 
of constituents residing in metropolitan flats and 
slum tenements with “roof gardens” and grounds 
inclosing ‘castles in Spain,’ ete. Some 500 people 
and many machines will pack this sort of plunder, 
but prior to packing the seeds on the inclosing en- 
velope the representative’s or senator’s addressed 
frank had heen pasted upon it. Various efforts 
have been made to perfect a machine for pasting on 
these franks, with only partial success. The most 
rapid method is by hand work. Some girls become 
so expert that they can paste on from ten thousand 
to fourteen thousand of these franks a day. Each 
lot of franks received from a member of Congress 
or senator is run through as a special order and 
cannot be mixed with any other lot. The franks 
are all addressed by the members of Congress or 
their clerks and are sent down in various quantities, 
sometimes a thousand, sometimes two thousand, 
sometimes only fifty or a hundred. An accurate ac- 
count is kept with each member, and each time an 
order is received it is debited and credited the same 
as is done in a bank, the franks taking the place 
of checks on deposit. 

So anxious are the people to get for nothing these 
seeds that a few pennies would buy at the grocer’s, 
that the demand last winter exceeded the supply, 
and Congress increased the appropriation from 
$270,000 to $290,000. for this year’s distribution. 
Congressmen had their mails burdened with re- 
quests for garden seeds, and they importuned the 
secretary of agriculture for these small packages 
as much as they have the President for patronage. 

This distribution has always been opposed on 
both moral and business grounds. J. Sterling Mor- 
ton, former secretary of agriculture, made a de- 
termined effort to shut off the distribution, and 
having then a discretion in the matter did cut it off 
for one year, but he found that, in spite of all his 
endeavors, the appropriation was the next year in- 
ereased and distribution made mandatory. 

Secretary Wilson does not intend to antagonize 
Congress by a campaign against the free-seed dis- 
tribution. But he would also like to avoid the hos- 
tility of the seedmen of the country, which the 
practice invites, because it seriously interfered 
with their business, and so in his last report to Con- 
gress he recommended that the indiscriminate dis- 
tribution of free seeds and common plants be dis- 
continued and that in the future only those seeds 
be given away which produce new plants, or plants 


which economic conditions demand to build up new 
industries. This suggestion, however, like many 
cther sound ones made to Congress, was sat on by 
that body, who resented such interference with a 
petty graft, and it has been abandoned because of 
the determination of Congress to continue the dis- 
tribution, as one of the means of carrying on the 
biennial election canvass. Secretary Wilson should 
be given credit to make it as decent and useful as 
possible, but not much can be said of the practical 
results of his desires. 


KENDALL SMITH COMPANY. 


The buildings shown in the accompanying en- 
graving represent much more than a mill and 
elevator, being the headquarters of a large and 
varied business, of which the milling department 
is an important factor only. The business with 
its buildings is located at Woodlawn, a suburb 
of Lincoln, Neb., and consists of a mill of 200 
barrels’ capacity, with feed mill of 55 tons’ capac- 
ity and an elevator with room for 34,000 of small 
grain and cribs for 20,000 bushels of ear corn. 
The power equipment is an 80-horsepower en- 
gine and 35-horsepower water wheel. 

Then there are feeding sheds for 2,000 head 


PREMISES OF THE 


KENDALL 


SMITH CO. — 


of cattle, forming a part of the equipment of a 
farm of 865 acres of land. 

And just to the rignt of the boiler house of the 
mill is seen part of the front of a general store 
building, being another factor in a community of 
minor buildings which include six dwelling houses, 
a blacksmith shop, barns, sheds, ete. 


GOOD SEED PROPAGANDA. 


The results of the good seed car-end lectures 
made by Prof. P. G. Holden in Iowa, last winter, 
have been so manifest in this year’s corn crop that 
the railways of Iowa have tendered their services 
in aid of a repetition of that work during the com- 
ing winter, and Professor Holden has agreed to re- 
peat the lectures in all parts of the state. The rail- 
ways will provide special trains for Professor 
Holden and party, to be run over the different lines, 
stopping at every station, thus. giving opportunity 
for Professor Holden to be heard by all the farmers 
in Iowa. He will emphasize the importance of put- 
ting the proper number of kernels in every hill of 
corn in Iowa and of knowing that every kernel will 
not only grow, but will produce a vigorous stock 
and a good ear of corn. 

There has been a great demand coming from all 
parts of the state that the work begun last spring 
be continued and the railroad companies and the 
Iowa state agricultural college have co-operated. 

The following railroads will co-operate in this 
work: Chicago & North-Western; Chicago, ,Rock 
Island & Pacific; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and [Illinois Central. 
Secretary Wells will have charge of the advertising, 


‘be placed in common point territory. 


the members of the Iowa Grain Dealers’ Association 
assisting him as they did last winter. 

The C. & N.-W. road will also run “pure seed 
specials” into the wheat country of the Northwest, 
carrying Professors Wilson and Wheeler, of the 
South Dakota Agricultural school, A. C. Johnson 
and M. F. Greeley over its various lines, with stops 
at every village and way station. These wheat ex- 
perts will conduct brief lectures on the importance 
of sowing only pure seed wheat. 

The Des Moines Cereal Club also is making ar- 
rangements to hold a corn carnival in that city 
during the winter. Geo. A. Wells proposed the af- 
fair, and on November 16, at a board meeting of 
the Commercial Exchange, the following committee 
was appointed to confer with the other associations: 
H. H. Lantz, H. H. Polk, George J. Delmege, Dr. Van 
Werden and Frank Corrison. 


RAILROADING ASITIS IN TEXAS. 


On November 18 one of the railroad commission- 
ers of Texas made a motion before that body that 
the Commission instruct the attorney-general of 
Texas to enter suit té forfeit the charter of the 
C., R. I. & G. R. R., the Texas branch of the Rock 
Island System, the motion being based on a com- 
plaint by Frank Kell, a miller at Wichita Falls, who 
alleges that the said railroad company has grossly 
violated the rules of the Commission on the hand- 
ling of wheat from Oklahoma; that it has practically 
taken from the Wichita Falls millers all the busi- 
ness in the Panhandle and furned it over to the 
millers doing business on the Rock Island in Ok 
lahoma. 

The motion was not acted upon, there being some 
absentees of the Commission, and the road’s at- 
torney will be given a chance to be heard. As, how- 
ever, the railroad law of Texas is more or less sui 
generis and quite radical, the case has been more 
than a passing interest. Commissioner O. B. Col- 
quitt, who was absent when the motion above men- 
tioned was made and pending his presence at a 
regular meeting of the commissioners the motion 
was tabled, subsequently said that, “In his judgment 
any railroad which voluntarily reduced its rates 
should be commended instead of being punished. 
The low rates which the Rock Island had in effect 
made it clear to his mind that they are amply satis- 
tactory from a revenue-producing basis to. that 
road.” 

Mr. Colquitt thinks, therefore, that these reduced 
rates that be made the basis for rates on its Texas 
lines. “If such action is taken by the Commission 
it will create a competition which the Fort Worth 
& Denver and the other roads will have to meet by 
applying to the Commission for authority to put in 
reduced rates on the commodities affected,” says an 
Austin correspondent. “Thus the securing of a gen- 
eral reduction in rates would be obtained in the end 
in a perfectly legal manner. It is known that it is 
Mr. Colquitt’s view that a general reduction of the 
rates on cotton can be obtained without directly ap- 
plying the first reduction to all of the roads. He 
takes the interesting position that under the law 
the Commission would have full authority to reduee 
the rates on a road whose earnings show it to be 
in condition to stand for it. That would create a 
competition which would have to be met by the 
other roads of the state and a general reduction of 
the rates would come as a natural consequence. 

“The Commission has power under the laws to 
create competition between the railroads. As an 
instance of this, the business men of Ballinger, on 
the Lampasas branch of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe, made application to the Commission recently to 
The applica- 
tion was granted and the Santa Fe extended its com- 
mon point territory to include the place. The busi- 
ness men of San Angelo, eighty miles further west, 
found that under this advantage of a reduction in 
rates Ballinger was encroaching upon their natural 
territory. The Santa Fe was also losing on its ton- 
nage to San Angelo. In order to remedy the situa- 
tion the Santa Fe voluntarily extended its common 
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point territory so as to include San Angelo. As a 
direct result of this extension of the territory on 
the Santa Fe, the business men of Big Springs on 
the Texas & Pacific north of San Angelo found that 
the latter place was getting trade away from them. 
When the situation became known to the Texas & 
Pacific that road voluntarily extended its common 
point territory from Abilene west to include Big 
Springs, a distance of about 100 miles. This com- 
petition, which greatly benefited the merchants and 
general public in the territory named. was brought 
about by an act of the Commission. These are only 
a few of the many ways in which competition may 
be created by the Commission between the roads 
of the state.” 


LAKE NAVIGATION CLOSED. 


The navigation season of 1904 closed on the 
Great Lakes on December 5 at noon, when marine 
insurance expired, and very few boats have since 
been loaded or will be. 

In the grain trade the season at Chicago has 
been one of the poorest for years, the shipments 
having been only— 


L904 ae ee eras 40,115,501 bushels. 

DOO wears fe eres here eee 102,699,934 os 

I GK Laas Wan Slee ce 61,759,753 a 

LOL Pak sectontaeets wrakeee 80,514,738 a 
And of flour only— 

yA) 9 a Neer ter sicges Ces reason 667,679 barrels. 

190 Sie are Ba eceeese oni toate 1,089,621 a 


The season was delayed at the opening by 
strikes and the largest carriers did not go into 
service until the middle of June, and it is estimated 
that not less than 25,000,000 or 30,000,000 bushels 
of grain, which otherwise would have been shipped 
by lake, were sent East by rail. The coal move- 
ment was about 250,000 tons short of 1903 and 
the loss in that traffic may be attributed largely 
to the strike. 


CANADIAN INSPECTION. 


Wm. P. Wood, grain merchant at Hull and Lon- 
don, and also president of the London, Corn Ex- 
change Association, recently visited Winnipeg on 
business and pleasure, his business being in con- 
nection with the handling and grading of Mani- 
toba wheat, ete. He expressed himself as satis- 
fied with Canada’s present inspection law. “The 
cases we have had in which complaint has been 
made have been very few in proportion to the 
amount of Manitoba wheat imported; surprisingly 
few,” he said. “They are scarcely worth mention- 
ing and all of them have been capable of adjust- 
ment. All have been cases where there was strong 
suspicion of grain having been changed in transit.” 

Mr. Wood further said to a Winnipeg reporter 
that the grain received in consignments “is, with 
searcely an exception, found to be quite equal 
to the official samples which are sent over regu- 
larly from Winnipeg. Of course,’ said Mr. Wood, 
“we do not as a rule refer to the samples. We buy 
on an inspection of the consignment. If any irreg- 
ularity should occur we could consult the official 
samples we receive, but in the vast majority of 
cases this is not necessary. That we have no neces- 
sity for making comparison with the samples is 
due to the excellent grading done at Winnipeg. 
On the other hand, of grain shipped from Galves- 
ton and New Orleans there is a great deal of seri- 
ous complaint. There has been practically no re- 
dress for our members in these cases. When this 
sort of thing becomes serious, the consequence 
simply is that we do not buy from that quarter. 
Therefore it is of the highest importance that the 
high standard which has been so far maintained 
by Manitoba shippers be continued.” 

Mr. Wood can hardly be speaking of this year’s 
Man.toba crop, none of which had arrived abroad 
at the date of his departure; and his references 
to the past are an old story, whatever importance 
may be attached to his views. 

This year’s Manitoba wheat is another proposi- 
tion, quite, and buyers anticipate that on account 
of rust there will be more or less difficulty in 


grading the grain to the satisfaction of growers 
at home and consumers abroad. The elevator com- 
panies in September, in order that they might 
not be losers in this respect, decided that before 
buying any wheat in any one district (that is, be- 
fore declaring the grade of the first of this year’s 
wheat delivered to them), they would ship a cer- 
tain number of cars from each district affected 
to Winnipeg to be inspected by the grain inspector 
there, who should pronounce the grade. This re- 
port the buyer had as his basis on which to work, 
buying the same as in other years. This meas- 
ure was taken by the elevator companies purely 
as a preventive of loss to themselves, as this is an 
exceptionally difficult year to buy wheat in, and 
they might have heavy losses in the case of any 
their buyers grading early shipments too high. 
The farmers will not be losers by this, as it sim- 
ply means that the standard for country buyers 
will be, if anything, more rigidly in accordance 
with the inspection act than before. The farmer 
who delivers wheat is paid 60 per cent of the price, 
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“Texas corn is peculiarly adapted to the export 
trade on account of its dryness, and it reaches the 
other side of the Atlantic in splendid condition. Of 
course, the farmer must select the proper land for 
corn, as he does for any other crop, but that there 
is a great quantity of corn land and there is no 
question.” 


SHEARER & RICKARDS. 


Away up in the extreme grip end of the Ford 
County panhandle is Kempton, a village of only 
a few hundred inhabitants, whose rail connection 
with all the world is the Illinois Central road. 
Agriculturally speaking there is no richer country 
in the Mississippi Valley. In the geological past 
Ford County panhandle, with Livingston on the 
one side and Iroquois on the other, was undoubt- 
edly a great drainage basin in which the rich 
silt of innumerable acres found lodgment, making 
a soil that in fertility has no superior in the 
great American Corn Belt. Corn and oats never 
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according to the local buyer’s estimate of the 
grade, and when the Winnipeg inspection is passed 
the remainder of the full cash value is paid. 


TEXAS CORN. 


Certain prominent Hastern exporters of corn, 
says a Galveston correspondent of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, after having received samples of the 
new crop from Texas, were inclined to believe that 
the Texans were trying to spring samples of old 
corn or kiln-dried corn when orders were given. So 
thoroughly were the Easterners impressed with this 
idea of a “skin game” that they were inclined to 
doubt the word of prominent Galvestonians and 
were not convinced that the samples were of the 
new crop and that there were nearly 200,000,000 
bushels of the same grade in Texas until numerous 
letters and telegrams had been written and re- 
ceived. 

In discussing the Texas corn crop, Mr. C. McD. 
Robinson, chief grain inspector at this port, said: 

“These letters from Eastern exporters are very 
flattering, and as we have the goods to deliver, I 
believe that if those gentlemen are not already 
satisfied that the samples sent them correctly rep- 
resent our Texas crop, they will be satisfied after 
shipping begins. The Texas farmers certainly have 
a lot of good corn, and with the shortage of feed- 
stuffs on the other side, they cannot fail to get a 
good price for every bushel they have to sell. 

“This year the corn crop has yielded on an aver- 
age of forty to sixty bushels per acre, and it is such 
good corn that they are receiving from 45 cents to 
50 cents per bushel at their home stations. 


wholly fail there, and everywhere in that country 
we find rich farmers and big grain elevators, since 
even the great “I. C.” is not always able to move 
the grain as rapidly as it flows to market. 

The Kempton Elevator, shown in the picture, 
which is a typical grain house of the country, is 
owned by Shearer & Rickards. It is 80x40 feet 
on the ground and 40 feet high, giving storage 
room for 80,000 bushels. It has four dumps, two 
elevator legs with 11-inch cups, two 40-foot load- 
ing spouts and an eight-horsepower gasoline en- 
gine—all the machinery needed for handling a 
trade that in the hauling season is always in a 
hurry and expects the elevator man to “get busy” 
and stay busy while he’s at it. And he does. 


MANITOBA WHEAT ARRIVES. 


The first cargo of Manitoba wheat to reach Chi- 
cago finished unloading on November 26. It con- 
sisted of 82,000 bushels sample Manitoba wheat, 
and was unloaded at one of the Peavey houses at 
South Chicago. The wheat is for milling purposes, 
and was brought down by Rosenbaum Bros. The 
duty paid was over $20,000. 

At Minneapolis the first consignment of duty-paid 
wheat for the Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co. 
arrived on November 25, from Emerson, Man. The 
shipment was the first of a 200,000-bushel lot, which 
the Pillsbury mills began grinding three days later 
on the drawback basis, and the company hopes thus 
to get back 90 per cent of the duty. The feed wili 
be disposed of in local markets. 
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OAT SMUT. 


It is a little early to talk remedies for oat smut, 
but it may be interesting to know that Bulletin 
No. 111 of the Wisconsin Experiment Station puts 
the loss during the last three years from that 
cause in that state at $13,500,000. During this 
period the rural public schools have cost the tax- 
payers of the state $11,500,000. This is an immense 
waste, considering that it is, a large part, an un- 
necessary loss that might be avoided had the 
farmers understood the cause of smut and the 
means for its prevention, 

The preventive measure in common use by ad- 
vanced farmers is heating the seed oats with 
a 40 per cent solution of formaldehyde, which can 
be purchased from or obtained through any good 
druggist at about 50 cents per pound. One pound 
of this 40 per cent solution stirred into 45 gallons 
of water makes a solution of about proper strength 
for treating seed oats, and a sufficient quantity for 
treating 15 bushels. Upon a well swept floor 
spread a layer of 2 or 3 inches deep of the oats 
to be treated, and with a water sprinkler thor- 
oughly wet down with the solution. Place upon 
this wet layer another layer of the oats and wet 
down as before, and so continue until all the oats 
are wet, or until the pile is as large as it is de- 
sired to handle. Then thoroughly shovel over and 
into a well rounded pile and allow to stand for 
two hours, and spread out in as thin layer as pos- 
sible and shovel over from time to time until dry, 
hastening the drying as rapidly as possible. Warm, 
clear weather is desirable for this work. 

Wheat smut, which has done so much to reduce 
the grade of spring wheat of the Northwest during 
the last two seasons, might be avoided in the same 
way, were farmers as anxious to find the defects 
of their grain as they are to “cuss” elevator men 
for pointing them out. The latter have, during the 
winter just ended, urged upon grain growers the 
necessity of planting only clean and smut-proof 
seed, and it is likely their advice will be taken by 
many reasonable wheat farmers. 


MORE BLOOD TAKEN. 


The season continues to be very severe on the 
bucket-shops. The Federal Stock and Grain Ex- 
change, which “gave down” at Boston on November 
11, had its victims all over New England, where a 
year ago its 60 branches coined money like a gold 
mine, cleaning up $2,000,000 in a single year. It 
was “caught in the rise.’ There is talk of reor- 
ganization, of course; lambs are always plenty, and 
trust an operator of this kind to take care to 
keep enough out of the wreck to “reorganize.” 

At Pittsburg, on December 4, Richmond & Co. 
became ‘financially embarrassed’’—only financially, 
however, it is believed. This corporation had a 
branch at Buffalo and in scores of small towns in 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, the Virginias, Mary- 
land and Canada. 

On December 6 the National Commission Co. of 
Indianapolis also complained of cold feet. “Owing 
to certain contingencies we shall depend upon your 
indulgence.” This corporation also had branches 
galore in Indiana. It will be pleased to reorganize. 

Meantime that interesting aggregation at Kansas 
City, the Christie Grain and Stock Company, has 
leased its city business to A. D. Williams of 
Toronto, Can. Hereafter the house will be known 
as the Williams Grain and Stock Company. E. F. 
Parks will be the manager. “Our immense country 
trade in grain and stocks will continue in the Gi- 
braltar buildings,’ said Mr. Christie. “We have a 
large number of country branches, and our out- 
side business requires exclusive attention.” 

Becoming more and more ashamed of numerous 
failures among its members, the New York Con- 
solidated Exchange has determined to exercise a 
close supervision over the books of its members 
hereafter, in order to prevent, if possible, their trad- 
ing on the money of their clients. There have been 
four or five failures recently on a bull market. Or- 


dinarily only bucket-shops fail on such a movement. 
Strictly commission houses have no business to fail 
under such conditions. As the public is usually 
long of stocks, they make money when prices go 
up, and the broker should be benefited instead of 
injured by the profits of his customers. 


ALFALFA MEAL. 


Prof. H. M. Cottrell, formerly of the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College, now agent for an establishment 
in Omaha manufacturing alfalfa meal, describes 
the product he sells as consisting of 75 per cent 
alfalfa meal and 25 per cent sugar beet molasses. 
The alfalfa used for this product is none but first 
quality, which shows from 16 to 18 per cent pro- 
tein. This is mixed with pure sugar beet molasses, 
which contains 50 per cent sugar, which is digested 
at once by the animal. The product of this happy 
combination is called “alfalmo,’’ which contains 
15 to 17 per cent protein and 50 per cent carbo- 
hydrates and fat. The product, then, contains, 
first, alfalfa, called the best muscle, milk, bone, 
egg and flesh producer known; second, mo- 
lasses, a most palatable fat-forming food, the com- 
bination forming a product which pleases the pal- 
ates of horses, dairy and beef cattle, sheep, hogs 
and chickens. It is put up in 100-pound sacks and 
retailed at $22 per ton, or $1.50 per hundredweight. 

In order to make the alfalfa meal the hay must 
first be kiln-dried to remove the moisture from the 
stems, and no hay is ground but first quality that 
has been made green enough to retain its leaves. 


FEEDING GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Baltic fleet episode in North Sea, which 
filled the world with alarm at the prospect of a 
vast European war, has revived, or, rather, re- 


| newed, interest in that perennial question, Eng- 


land’s food supplies in time of war—a problem 
that has called out the following observations by 
the Winnipeg Free Press: 


For weeks Russia has been shipping from five 
to five and a half million bushels of wheat, and 
the larger portion of this wheat has gone into 
Great Britain. In case of war with Russia these 
shipments would immediately cease. Shipments 
from the Danube have been heavy, but these also 
would be speedily cut off, and Russia would nat- 
urally move heaven and earth to prevent Great 
Britain receiving supplies from the Argentine, 
American shipments to Great Britain are this sea- 
son much lower than for many years. India has 
been shipping at the rate of a million and a half 
a week and even two millions. Australian ship- 
ments have been somewhat disappointing and re: 
liable information is to hand that the report of 
20,000,000 for export was considerably in excess 
of what the colony has to spare, and already 10,- 
000,000 have been exported; so there is not much 
more available from that source. In case of war, 
Great Britain would have to look to Canada, India, 
Australia and America for her wheat supplies, 
and the surplus from all these countries would be 
barely enough to meet the requirements of that 
market. 

Of course during the present crop year, in case 
of war with Russia, Great Britain would be com- 
pelled to buy wheat of Canada or flour of Can- 
ada and United States, no matter what the price, 
although up to this time Russia and Argentine 
have supplied the bulk of her demands, owing 
to their lower offers. Assuming, however, that 
the North Sea episode may bring England’s at- 
tention to the many schemes advocated by cer- 
tain of her publicists for preparing for such an 
emergency of war as was threatened, the Free 
Press makes the following exhibit of “what a 
good thing” the proposed system of insular stor- 
age at public expense would be for Canadian ship- 
pers: 

These are remote possibilities, but they are pos- 
sibilities nevertheless, and add great force to the 
arguments adduced by Mr. Marshall Stevens, the 
Duke of Sutherland, Lord Strathcona and others, 
to the committee on food supplies in war time, 
for the establishment or storage in Great Britain 
for Canadian or Colonial wheat generally, in which 
the wheat could be held free of rental charges 
until such time as it is sold, the idea being for 
the government to pay the rent of these storage 
elevators in order to insure large supplies of wheat 


being in the country in case of war. The advan- 
tage of this storage to Canadian shippers would 
be that their wheat would go into store without 
additional charge, in close proximity to great cen- 
ters of population, and they would be able to 
take advantage of cheap ocean rates in shipping. ~ 
Had this storage been available this year a large 
quantity of Canadian wheat would have been 
shipped direct and would be on hand for any rise 
in the market. When Mr. Marshall Stevens dis- 
cussed this matter before members of the Grain 
Exchange at Winnipeg in September, the scheme, 
with some modifications as to handling facilities, 


.was deemed feasible by some of the most promi- 


nent members of the Exchange. The advantage 
to Great Britain of such a scheme is obvious. An- 
other fact emphasized by this war scare is that 
at present Great Britain purchases 431% per cent 
of all world’s shipments of wheat, and Canada 
last year exported to Great Britain just a shade 
over one-tenth of her supply and Argentine about 


one-quarter. The estimated requirements for 
Great Britain this year are 1,100,000 quarters, 
or 8,800,000 bushels, weekly, showing the enor- 


mous possibilities of expansion of trade in wheat 
with the mother country. If the entire crop of 
the Canadian West—taking the Free Press esti- 
mate of 55,000,000 bushels—were available for ex- 
port, it would only suffice Great Britain for five, 
or, possibly, six weeks. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


During the past month have sailed light from 
San Francisco owing to the demoralized condition 
of the freight rate on grain cargoes. 

The first carload of wheat ever shipped from 
Bemidji was loaded and shipped to Duluth by the 
Bemidji Elevator Company on November 14, 

“I have enjoyed reading the ‘American Elevator 
and Grain Trade’ very much and receive many ideas 
from it, and I think the grain trade should be con- 
tinuous subscribers, as you are certainly putting 
out a paper they should all have.”—A, C. Savage, 
Adair, Iowa. 

A, H. Jackman, grain inspector of Oklahoma, in 
his annual report to the governor, says that 1,103 
carloads of wheat were shipped the past year up 
until the first of December, and that a majority of 
this grain was sent South. There are three depu- 
ties, at Enid, El Reno and Oklahoma City. 

George Taylor and Charles E. Rogers have pur- 
chased the business of the Hawkeye Seed Co. at 
Des Moines, Iowa, and will continue it under the 
style of the Capitol Seed Co. The store will be 
moved to another location and enlarged. Mr. Tay- 
lor was an employe of the Hawkeye Seed Co. 

In view of the approaching change of the Min- 
nesota state administration and probable change 
in the personnel of the State Board of Grain Ap- 
peals, the Duluth Board held a meeting on No- 
vember 11 at which E. H. Pugh of the Appeals 
Board was unanimously recommended for reap- 
pointment. 

“Lest we forget,’ important as the grain trade 
is, it is well to note that “there are others.” At 
Pittsburg the railway lines are moving 15,000 cars 
daily of coal, coke, steel and iron products and 
other merchandise. This is about five times larger 
than the grain arrivals at all the primary grain 
markets. Some of the railway lines out of New 
York are already blocked with too much business 
and congested conditions are feared by many of 
the Western roads in grain territory—Pope & 
Eckhardt Co., Chicago, December 1. 

May wheat continues to react quickly from the 
breaks under $1.10; certainly from sufficient evi- 
dence the situation warrants at least that price. We 
will probably continue to have these temporary 
breaks and subsequent rallies, and I believe ad- 
vantage should be taken of the dips to buy. The 
Argentine crop news will soon cease to be a fac- 
tor and then our market will again revert to the 
conditions that have held the price around this 
level for about four months, and I believe will 
cause considerably higher prices before another 
crop is available—Edward G. Heeman, December 
12. 
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ADVERTISING. 


This paper has a large circulation among the elevator men 
and grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the 
United States for reaching persons connected with this trade. 
Advertising rates made known upon application. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest con- 
nected with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


‘CHICAGO, ILL., DECEMBER 15, 1904. 


Official Paper of the Ilinois Grain Dealers’ Association. 


CO-OPERATIVES AND REGULARS. 


The “American Elevator and Grain Trade” 
has again had its solicitude for the regular 
grain trade questioned by a regular dealer, who 
complains that he sees in the news columns 
from time to time the statement that the farm- 
ers of So-and-so have organized or are about 
to organize a co-operative company. This is 
true; and so long as such companies continue 
to appear, it is the purpose to here chronicle 
the fact. Occasionally, perhaps, the informa- 
tion may be erroneous or premature, but not 
often; and in that case no damage is done, any- 
way. 

3ut the captious must recollect that publica- 
tion of a fact is altogether different from caus- 
ing the fact. 
individual or co-operative. 
latter for obvious reasons. 
causes, it maz be said, once for all, that those 
who are afflicted with the worst forms of co- 
operative competition must look to themselves 
its origin. They must ask themselves, 
Have I myself had part or lot in this matter? 
Could I have prevented it by a different course 
or by a more liberal, more friendly, more neigh- 
This 
paper does not pretend to say that the trade 
are themselves wholly responsible for this kind 
of competition, but it does say that there are 
many first-class, experienced men in the trade 


This paper builds no elevators, 
It discourages the 
But in discussing 


for 


borly spirit in dealing with these men? 


who do make just that assertion and in a meas- 
ure substantiate it by pointing to their own 
freedom from it as due to their own course of 
procedure when threatened by it. 

It is worse than folly for men who are “up 
against it” to try to deceive themselves. No 
deception is so childish or so fatal as willful 
self-deception. To swear at the state and na- 


tional secretaries because men are not lifted out 
of the pit they themselves have dug is as puerile 
as kicking the cat because one has burned his 
fingers; the most a man can expect of the asso- 
ciations under the circumstances is suggestive 
help only. It’s the personal equation only that 
counts for relief here; and if a man can’t deal 
honestly with himself by boldly facing the situ- 
ation and confessing his own part in it squarely, 
if he is particeps criminis, no outside influences 
can save him. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE. 


No apology is needed for the printing of the 
opinions upon mutual fire insurance by ele- 
vator owners, found in the department of 
“Communicated.” In selecting the persons of 
whom opinions were asked, there was no pur- 
pose to “pack the jury,” if, indeed, it had been 
possible to know in advance who were or were 
not friends of the mutual system. 

Yet, of the many replies received, and all 
received have been published, there is only one 
person who is positively opposed to the mutual 
companies—an opinion founded on experience 
of the writer in the East. We should be glad 
to have had more details of this case—this expe- 
rience; for mutual insurance in the East, if 
New England is meant, has been eminently suc- 
cessful among cotton and woolen mill owners, 
while the flour mill mutuals of the Middle West 
have gone about their business for at least a 
quarter of a century without putting a single 
stain on their escutcheons. It is one of the 
traditional matters of pride among all the 
earlier advocates of mutual flour mill insurance 
that in practice the companies have justified 
every prediction of their potential usefulness, 
and elevator insurance by the same companies, 
and by the Grain Dealers’ National Mutual 
Company, is a natural evolution which will un- 
doubtedly be as beneficial to elevator operators 
of the future as this form of insurance has been 
to mill owners past and present, both in the 
physical improvement of plants and in the 
lowering of actual rates paid. 


THE IOWA SITUATION. 


Certain members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, posing as farmers’ friends, and seeking 
as their reward the liberal commissions of the 
farmers, are still harping on Jowa and the 
“trust of the grain trade in Iowa.” The ani- 
mus of this continual “harping on my daugh- 
ter” is provocative of “that tired feeling” 
which usually comes in the spring only. Isn’t 
it about time now to get back to sanity—to stop 
harping on all “breaks,” now that commission 
men have taken full advantage of an opportune 
one in order to “cut loose” to their hearts’ de- 
sire? 

The Iowa association is not a trust—has no 
idea of becoming a trust. Chicago men un- 
derstand that well enough. But its president, 
in deference to a little smoke starting on the 
Chicago Board that sailed over into lowa,— 


denies that his association has ever issued a price 
card or sanctioned the making of a card of prices 
for all members or that the association is opposed 
to the co-operative business as such. But it is op- 
posed to the co-operative elevators that are run on 
the plan of paying expenses by an assessment on 


the members while the grain is sold without profit, 
and thus giving an erroneous idea of grain prices. 
The association also opposes the contracts of many 
of the elevator companies under which a member 
may sell to a buyer outside of the association but 
must return a profit to the co-operative company on 
all such sales, thus making the company and not 
the man the beneficiary of the higher prices paid by 
outsiders. He says that there are co-operative ele- 
vator companies that are members of the state 
grain dealers’ association and working in harmony 
with the other grain dealers. 


This is true in letter and substantially so in 
spirit also; the repeated statement, credited by 
Chicago market reporters to Chicago commis- 
sion men, that Iowa dealers are not now pay- 
ing Iowa farmers what their stuff is worth, is 
gratuitous and as unfair as it is unwise—quite 
as unfair as to charge Chicago grain bidders 
with not offering what corn is worth because 
New Orleans has been known recently to bid 
2 to 3 cents above Chicago bids for that cereal. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


The President has done shippers an immense 
service by his reference in the Message to the 
transportation problem and the recommenda- 
tion that the Commerce Commission be given 
increased power to regulate rates. For he has 
forced this great issue upon the country and 
Congress. It can no longer be dodged. That 
his recommendations have stirred the trans- 
portation pool to its uttermost depths was to 
have been expected; the carriers are all unused 
to such official directness of utterance. 

And yet the carriers should not have been 
surprised. They have long known that the 
public has been growing more and more restive 
because of both railroad greed and railroad un- 
fairness as between shippers. The fifth vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania lines may have 
expected the Philadelphia Commercial Ex- 
change to take literally his words that, “There 
is no rebate or private concession of any kind 
on any of our lines,” but this fact, if strictly 
true, is without a parallel elsewhere. Mr. 
Firth may protest that the carriers did not pro- 
pose, by uttering the uniform bill of lading, to 
raise rates or do any other thing different from 
what they have been doing for years past, but 
in the light of experience it is much easier for 
shippers to believe rather the statement of E. 
Zimmermann, president of the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton road, who wrote: ‘The 
recently published rates have been established 
with the expectation that the railroads could 
avail themselves of certain privileges or con- 
cessions which would relieve them of liability 
which might be incurred under the common 
law,” showing that Mr. Firth is too disin- 
genuous to be taken seriously on some matters. 

But Mr. Firth is a representative man. He 
undoubtedly voices the opinions and thought 
of Eastern railway men, who are proverbially 
provincial. And this provincialism is a menace 
to railway stability, as it is to Western shipping 
interests and Western industries. Said the Chi- 
cago Inter Ocean, of December 5: 


“Tf the Hastern lines keep on fighting for what 
shippers regard as an attempt to relieve carriers of 
their liabilities under the common law and to in- 
crease freight rates 20 per cent, we will see in Con- 
gress more hostile legislation toward railways than 
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was even dreamed of by the Kansas Populists,” de- 
clared a leading Western railway manager. 

The President’s message is not the forerun- 
ner of legislative radicalism. Rather, it is an 
expression of the views of the conservative 
men of the West, who want to prevent just 
such hostility to the carriers. It voices the de- 
mands for control advocated by the Interstate 
Commerce Law Convention, which was nothing 
if not conservative—demanding nothing but 
what is right: reasonable rates and absolute 
impartiality of service—a fair show for all, no 
favorite shippers, big or little, in any line. 

This is not an unreasonable demand. The 
difficulties of adjusting the rates in respect to 
all communities are recognized and conceded. 
Even the opinion need not be wholly ignored 
of Mr. Hiland, in charge of the traffic of the 
St. Paul lines, that— 


[The doctrine of Commerce Commission control 
of rates] would change the railway geography and 
destroy much of the wealth created by the energy 
and business activity of individuals, firms and com- 
munities, and does not take into account the com- 
petition of communities. It is not possible for any 
five men to preside in Washington over rates and 
regulate them in an equitable manner with the lack 
of experience and knowledge that such a commis- 
sion would have of the commercial as well as the 
physical conditions existing in various parts of the 
country. .If a national commission is granted this 
power, it undoubtedly will result in all of the states 
granting similar power to their commissions so that 
there would result an eternal conflict in the fixing 
and adjusting of rates. 


That may or may not prove true in practice. 
It is certain, however, that control by a national 
commission could not prove more inequitable in 
the very particulars Mr. Hiland urges that in 
practice has been the control of rates by the 
“magnates” who now the roads. 
Rates have been “controlled” by a small coterie 
of individuals and we see the results. 

The President urges a change of method, and 
it is apparent the public is with him, body and 
soul. 


manage 


UNIFORM GRADING. 


Now that Congress is again in session and 
the North Dakota senators have returned to 
the capital loaded with local endorsements by 
farmers and farmers’ of the 
McCumber bill for a national grain inspection 
law, it is gratifying to note that the chief grain 
inspectors’ movement looking to a uniform 
system of inspection of contract grain has not 
been abandoned. 

On the contrary, the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, on November 18, adopted a resolu- 
tion agreeing to the use by that exchange of 
the rules for uniform grading of grain recom- 
mended by the convention of grain inspectors 
held at New York on January 6, 1904, with the 
exception of rules for grading corn; this sys- 
tem to go into effect on July 1, 1905, provided 
Philadelphia and Baltimore consent to the same 
system. 

This agreement has reference more especially 
to export grain, and as Philadelphia has sub- 
stantially agreed to it, it is now up to Baltimore 
to assent, and so put into active operation, at 
least tentatively, an experiment at uniform 
grading, which may be the entering wedge of 
a system that one day will be universal, either 


organizations 


through the voluntary consent of the grain 
exchanges or the assent forced by legal enact- 
ment. 


AGAIN THE SHORTAGE. 


At the risk of tediousness, there are reprinted 
elsewhere official circulars on the shortage 
question by Weighmaster Foss and the Peoria 
Board of Trade weight committee. | These 
documents contain nothing strikingly new. 
That would be difficult. They only emphasize 
a fact long since established by abundant testi- 
mony, expert as well as casual, that the larger 
part of the serious shortages is due to the 
negligence or ignorance of the shipper himself. 

Both documents again show, as have many 
similar utterances on this subject, how the 
shipper, by taking thought, can prevent prob- 
ably 95 per cent of his losses by leakage. Re- 
form is up to the shipper himself. The experts 
can only tell him what to do and how to do it— 
they have told him, and will keep on telling 
him, doubtless; but only the shipper himself 
can look after his end. of the game and play 
it as it should be played to win out. 


THE UNIFORM BILL OF LADING. 


The report of the hearing by the Commerce 
Commission of objections to the uniform bill 
of lading does not purport to be the whole or 
any considerable part of the testimony taken 
on that occasion, but only a brief synopsis 
thereof, in a measure indicative of its general 
character. This synopsis, however, was suffi- 
cient to establish the following facts: 


That there was no apparent reason for the pro- 
posed 20 per cent advance except to increase rail- 
road revenues by an arbitrary but undisguised raise 
of rates, which no individual shipper can stand 
when his big competitor does not pay the advance. 

That claims have been paid for loss and damage 
and the assumption was that the carriers have al- 
ways recognized their common law liability service 
at the current rates. 

That-the proposed advance is regarded as a 
grossly exorbitant charge for insurance. 

That the carriers never have pleaded exemption 
from common law liability. 

That the claims for loss and damage from all 
sources have amounted to less than 1 per cent of 
the amount of freight business. 

That the new bill of lading will hinder and 
hamper commerce; create unjust discrimination be- 
tween large and small dealers; create unjust in- 
surance rates; furnish a loophole for the carrier to 
pay an indirect and secret rebate to favored ship- 
pers; will encourage employes to handle goods 
without care; create prejudice and work to the dis- 
advantage of shippers in the North and East; drive 
out of business all shippers of moderate capital, 
because it will increase his rates and prevent the 
negotiation of his bills of lading: 


Even the railroad attorneys present were able 
to see the force of the objections urged by the 
shippers, and in order to gain time to make a 
defense they originally did not consider worth 
making, consented to a short truce. Even Mr. 
Firth, too, conceded that the endorsement of 
the bill, “not negotiable,’ was an unnecessary 
and unwarranted attack upon established cus- 
toms of trade and commerce, the arbitrary aboli- 
tion of which would be disastrous to the business 
of shippers of grain, hay, flour and many 
perishable commodities except that of men of 


large capital and unlimited credit, and he as- 
sured the Commission that that feature of the 
bill would be waived except on bills originating 
in the states of New York, Pennsylvania ‘and 
Maryland, where local laws make the endorse- 
ment necessary on state business. 

But the main question now is the future at- 
titude of the “official classification” roads to- 
ward the bill, in spite of this showing of its 
indefensible character. It was clearly under- 
stood at Chicago, when the Commission ad- 
journed for a week in order to give the rail- 
roads a chance to be heard, that the latter 
would not attempt to put the bill into force 
and effect, except on terms proposed by Mr. 
Commissioner Clements. Mr. Firth,- however, 
on returning to Philadelphia before the ad- 
journment, said that, “The reports from Chi- 
cago that the bill would not be put in effect as 
planned are untrue;” but he would say no 
It is possible, though not probable, that 
the carriers may accept the position of Mr. 
Shaw, of the Michigan Central Railway, that 
the courts, having endorsed the principle that 
the carriers have the legal right to contract 
with shippers for limited and unlimited lia- 
bility service and make a difference in rates 
accordingly, have the right to take the bull by 
the horns and do as Mr. Firth repeatedly in 
his testimony led shippers to infer the carriers 
would do—put the uniform bill into effect with 
all its conditions (barring the not-negotiable 
feature), with or without the assent or objec- 
tion of the Commerce Commission. 


more. 


DRYING CORN. 


Paradoxical as it may sound, the splendid 
condition of corn this fall has been a bonanza 
proposition for the driers. New corn is un- 
usually dry, but only a very small number of 
the cars are dry enough to suit Chicago in- 
spectors for the high grades, wherefore the 
opportunity of the terminal drier. For with no- 
grade corn containing only 15 per cent of mois- 
ture, the loss in making No. 2 from it and the 
large quantities of No. 3 and No, 4 arriving 1s 
so very slight that the drying pays good profits 
—so good that even the No. 3 is often neglected 
at Chicago for the lower grades. 

We repeat, therefore, what has often been 
said here, that a good drier, not necessarily a 
large drier, has become as much a necessary 
part of a first-class country elevator for corn 
as a cleaner, and will pay as good profits. The 
profits of the country house are not so mag- 
nificent that any means of “turning an honest 
penny” should be neglected. 


PEORIA AS A CORN BUYER. 


Peoria is congratulating herself on her fall 
business in new corn, standing next after Chi- 
cago in the matter of receipts. Peoria’s initial 
strength is her immense consumptive capacity 
for corn of any and all grades, even down to 
stuff unmarketable elsewhere ; but she is further 
so situated that she is able to distribute by rail 
in every direction and to compete with all in- 
terior markets for grain. Peoria has a future as 
the core of the corn belt that will keep all mar- 
kets “guessing.” 
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The Western and Southern roads will have 
none of the uniform bill of lading. Give them 


a vote of thanks. 


It begins to look as though by the first of the 
year a new bill of lading will be in vogue which 
will be fair to shipper and railroad alike. 


“Sales of about 15,000,000 bushels of corn 
made to arrive here in December 
Let us pray 


have been 
and January,” said J. J. Stream. 
—for good weather. 


A squeeze is supposed to be on in Decem- 
ber corn at Chicago; and the inspection is “just 
the same as it was a year ago’—it couldn't be 
more severe than that. 


Jones “has no hesitation in saying that the 
government estimate of the corn crop was very 
much too high.” But is Jones any more re- 
liable than the government ? 


The Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association’s an- 
nual meeting will be held in January, probably 
some time during the third week of the month. 
Secretary Riley will announce the exact date 
later. 


The Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association con- 
tinues to add new names to its list, although 
it was supposed to have nearly exhausted its 
field Over thirty names 
have been added since July 1. 


for much increase. 


Corn of 1904 is of so good quality that 
shippers are not afraid of sending it to the 
Gulf for export and take the chances of heat- 
ing; but, of course, it isn’t good enough to in- 


spect No. 2 at Chicago. Queer, isn’t it? 


A St. Louis telegram says Cleage, to thwart 
his creditors who entrusted their money with 
him for speculation, pleads gambling. 
Of course, one might be sure he’d reach the 
limit of meanness somewhere; and he has. 


now 


The Northwestern Ohio Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation met at Tiffin, on December 2, and, it 
is reported, “endorsed the uniform bill of lad- 
We don’t believe the report; we don’t 
believe Northwestern Ohio dealers need 
conservators appointed yet, nor even an inquiry 


ing.” 


the 


into their sanity. 


Trading in pig iron warrants is now a regu- 
lar thing on the New York Produce Exchange, 
where one can buy pig iron futures just as he 
can buy futures in wheat, corn, coffee or cot- 
ton, taking delivery at any point indicated by 
the holder of the certificate, the freight charges 
being equalized. This is an innovation, the 
success of which has yet to be demonstrated, 
but the directors of the Exchange believe it 
will be a go. The only immediate point of 


interest is the operation of the rule as to place 


Should 
to 


it prove successful, it 
contracts, it 


of delivery. 
might be applied 
thought. 


grain is 


Secretary Smiley is advised that fully three- 
fourths of the Texas corn crop of this season 
has been marketed, and that Texas buyers will 
be in the market for Western corn very soon. 
Secretary Dorsey of the Texas Association 
at Weatherford will furnish shippers with a 
list of regular dealers who can be relied on. 


Baltimore is especially hard hit in the new 
freight schedule in effect December 5, by a rate 
of 17% cents on grain from the West, while 
Gulf ports yet retain the old rate of 11 cents, so 
that Baltimore gets a raise of 1% and the Gulf 
ports nothing. When a quarter of a cent 
will turn the route of grain to or trom a port, 
Baltimore as to the Middle West would seem to 
be out of the race from common points. 


Some of the country buyers are rejecting new 
corn that is at all out of seasonable condition. 
It need not be said this is wise. Only cold 
weather will keep this kind of stuff from going 
to the bad, and the weather is a most uncertain 
quantity. If you must handle new corn that is 
suspicious, to keep your trade, buy it only on 
its merits. If the farmer is not satisfied with 
that, and you have no drier, let him carry it. 


C. E. Jackson, one of the fathers of the Farm- 
ers’ Exchange of Minnesota, has been deposed 
from the presidency of that organization by its 
trustees. Mr. Jackson’s zeal for a friend, a can- 
didate for Congress, led him into the blunder 
of “talking tariff” ex-officio. The Exchange is 
a little ‘trust’? of its ownself, but the trustees 
could not tolerate a defense of “the lumber 
trust” by its own official. It has to draw the 
line somewhere, of course. 


Already the chase has begun after the in- 
spectorships and other places on the state grain 
inspection boards in Missouri and Minnesota, 
where the state administrations change on Jan- 
uary 2. In St. Joseph, Mo., the candidate for 
the chief inspectorship is a man who has been 
in business for years as a dealer in horses and 
mules, but he thinks an $1,800 job is worth 
running after. He has the endorsement of all 
the Democrats in his county (the state board 
in Missouri is bi-partisan), but so far as ap- 
pears he has filed no other evidence of his 
qualifications to inspect grain. 


Vice-President Nelson of the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank of New York, on December 6, said 
that the banks of the country would in all prob- 
ability make individual rulings as to the nego- 
tiability of the uniform bill of lading in event 
of its going into effect. Vice-President Ramsey, 
of the Mercantile National Bank, and other New 
York bankers frankly said that the new bill 
could not be used as collateral; while the Phila- 
delphia Clearing House has practically ruled 
that banks in that city will not be permitted by 
that body to accept the new bill as collateral. 
Yet Mr. Kelley of the Philadelphia Trades 
League had the adamantine nerve to come all 
the way to Chicago to tell the Commerce Com- 
mission that Philadelphia is satisfied with the 


new bill and desired to be heard in opposition 
to the American Shippers’: Association’s com- 
plaint against it! Some people in Philadelphia 
ought to resurrect themselves. 


New corn is doing very well, indeed, at 
Chicago, considering the habitual strenuousness 
of the inspection; and the cold weather will 
keep the stuff along up to the No. 3 notch, at 
least; but as Pope & Eckhardt Co. remind 
their patrons, “do not expect any soft, sappy 
stuff to inspect well—it won’t.” 


Don’t sign any bill of lading, receipt memo- 
randum or shipper’s order at the request of the 
railroad agent. These are all “kinks’’ accom- 
panying the uniform bill of lading, which is 
not yet authorized, and which a determined 
opposition now may signally defeat. It is more 
than likely that in Eastern territory the new bill 
of lading may be offered shippers, seeing that 
50 millions of them have been printed, but ship- 
pers may still protest and resist its use as a 
signed document. 


The annual convention of Corn Growers 
and Stockmen will be held in the Agricultural 
3uilding of the University of Illinois from 
Monday, January 23, to Friday, February 3, 
inclusive. This convention is held under the 
auspices of the corn growers and stockmen of 
Illinois. It consists of general sessions at 
which addresses are given by experts in corn 
and stock growing, and of special sessions on 
various lines, including regular classes in corn 
judging, stock judging, dairying and farm 
mechanics. 


The sailing ship owners’ combination, formed 
last June to hold up the Pacific Coast wheat 
growers by a 30s. ($7.20) rate to Europe, has 
been sadly disappointed. In the first place, the 
crop was 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 bushels shy 
of the combine’s statistical estimates; then I0,- 
000,000 to 13,000,000 bushels went east by rail 
instead of to Europe, and last of all the French 
subsidized sailers, being on a mileage basis, 
could not afford to stand a tie-up at a monthly 
loss of $1,500 while lying idle. So instead of 
asking 30s., the sailers are glad to take 20s. 
($4.80), when they can get a cargo at all; and 
the British, Germans and Norwegians give 
thanks when the Frenchmen allow them to earn 
that much. 


Supplemental to the various femarks on 
shortages printed elsewhere in these columns 
in this issue, Secretary Smiley of Kansas adds 
the testimony that the report of bad order cars 
as furnished by the Kansas City Weighing De- 
partment for the month of October, 1904, says 
the total number of cars weighed there was 
5,141, of which there were leaking at grain 
doors, 362; without seals, 806; leaking at 
other places, 605. So that out of the 5,141 
cars 1,162 were leaking at grain 
doors and not sealed. “This is clearly the 
fault of the shipper,” says Mr. Smiley, who 
adds emphasis to our own comments on_ the 
Foss and Peoria statements by saying, “and 
unless the shipper will exercise greater care 
in coopering cars, and when loading cars of 
50,000 pounds or greater capacity by doubling 


received 
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the doors, and know positively that all cars | Manufacturers’ Association, on the other hand, 


are sealed before leaving point of origin, you 
will continue to have losses.” 


There are some queer contentions in regard to 
the Atlantic ports’ grain differentials. Balti- 
more and Newport News claim the differentials 
because they are nearer to the West than Phila- 
delphia, New York or Boston; but Philadelphia, 
at a recent meeting, at least, set up as her claim 
that she had neither the facilities for loading 
grain nor the ships to load nor the depth of 
water to get ships to the high seas. Ordinarily, 
when business men are unable to compete in 
the matter of facilities for doing business, they 
either improve those facilities or go out of busi- 
Is a community to be subject to a differ- 
ent law of trade? Certainly Philadelphia’s ri- 
vals might have reason to complain if a premium 
were put upon inefficiency, when the spirit of 
the times everywhere demands as the first con- 
dition of 
things. 


ness. 


success the highest efficiency in all 


No one likes more to think in big figures than 
Secretary Wilson of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment; and this year he fairly wallows in the 
incomprehensible millions that measure in dol- 
lars the value of the products of the farms— 
$4,900,000,000! Secretary Wilson does not hint 
at such a question, of course, but it is fair to 
ask, How much of this enormous valuation is 
due to the humble efforts of the country grain 
dealer, the public exchanges, the railways and 
all the other vast and complicated machinery of 
commerce and trade which gives to the products 
a place, time and form value they do not and 
cannot have on the farm? Secretary Wilson’s 
pet, the farmer, is only partly “It” in this vast 
game; the men who buy and distribute, store 
and manufacture farm products are quite as 
much producers of “farm values” as the farmer 
himself, although the latter generally manages 
to ignore that fact. 


There is a disposition on the part of the car- 
riers to misrepresent the Quarles-Cooper bill 
now before Congress. The bill, should it be- 
come law, would give the Commerce Commis- 
sion power to the extent that it might, after due 
hearing, pronounce rates and classifications to 
be unjust and unreasonable and set them aside 
until overruled by the courts on appeal of the 
carriers. One carrier has compared this to 
hanging a man and afterward hearing his ap- 
peal. But put it the other way, and the carrier 
proposes to hang the shipper and then let the 
courts listen to his appeal. It is as long as it is 
broad. But this is the only power of “making 
rates” the bill confers on the Commission and is 
no more than the Commission for some time 
after its creation exercised. The bill is sup- 
ported by the Commerce Law Convention of 
manufacturers, but the opposition on the part of 
the carriers has the support at least of the New 
York Merchants’ Association, which considers it 
“safer and wiser, for the present, at least, to 
rely upon the newly applied methods of enforc- 
ing the decisions of the Commission by injunc- 
tion.” But then in matters of this kind New 
York merchants are wholly out of touch with 
the public west of the Hudson. The New York 


indorses the bill. 


At a meeting of the Central Branch of the 
Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association it 
claimed that at a certain town in the Associa- 
tion’s territory the owner of a new elevator 
that cost $10,000 found it impossible to get a 
single car to make shipments, while the com- 
pany’s station agent did all the business. No 
wonder Indiana shippers are working “tooth and 
nail” to get a state railroad commission with 
authority to veto that kind of favoritism. 


Was 


In the wheat smuggling cases on the Cana- 
dian frontier of North Dakota several parties 
were arrested and both the wheat and the 
wagon in which it was found with the horses 
were confiscated. As, however, the govern- 
ment is required to show an intent to defraud, 
it is understood all of the men accused will de- 
fend with the claim that they had no intention 
of defrauding the government, but that they 
all intended to report to the customs officials 
and pay the duty as soon as they found out at 
the elevators exactly how much wheat they 
had. The government may have some diffi- 
culty in proving that the men did not really 
intend to do this, for they did not wait long 
enough to give the men a chance to pay up. 


The decision in the American Malting Co. 
case, holding Mr. A. M. Curtiss liable to the 
company’s stockholders in the sum of $1,087,- 
074, being the amount of several dividends paid 
out of the capital of the company and not out of 
its net profits or surplus, is strictly in accord 
with New Jersey law. It was not necessary to 
show an ulterior motive, stich as the effect of 
these 7 per cent payments on promoter’s shares 
which the directors personally might like to un- 
load—that was not necessary ; but one can read- 
ily see that the decision is likely to put a damper 
on that particular kind of mean and “frenzied 
finance.” The court was exceedingly self- 
restrained when he contented himself with say- 
ing that to “ask directors to obey the law did 
not seem to him to be asking too much.” 


Since a couple of years ago, when Montreal’s 
Harbor Commissioners went into “municipal 
trading” as an owner and operator of a public 
grain elevator, their experiment has been 
watched with considerable interest on this side 
the line. It is true the behavior of the Com- 
mission in the matter of the engineering and 
the subsequent construction and equipment of 
the elevator was more or less piterile; but once 
the plant had been finished, then, it was ex- 
pected, the Commission would imitate the 
apostle who, when he “became a man, put 
away childish things.” This has in part been 
so. “The testing committee, in whose hands 
it has been since midsummer, have,” as the 
public has been told, “seen fit to accept 
only a comparatively small amount of wheat, 
preferring not to run the risk of boxing up 
grain which might be wanted for immediate 
shipment, in the event of something going 
wrong with the machinery.” (Sic.) How- 
ever, all is now “plain sailing.” The elevator 
has “now passed the half-million bushel mark, 
and from now (November 12) till the end 


of the season will be working busily. Already 
it has made changes for the better in the trans- 
portation of wheat. The grain boats from 
Kingston, instead of waiting some time to un- 
load into the ships, as in former years, are dis- 
charged immediately into the elevator and 
could make two or three trips where formerly 
they made but one.” So in spite of the petty 
red-tape delays, the elevator really promises 
to do something and be a factor in the Cana- 
dian traffic in grain. 


The important fact appears in a decision ab- 
stracted in the department of “Court Decisions” 
that the right of recovery for losses of grain 
in transit does not lie in Kansas in the con- 
signor, but in the consignee. The court says 
the legislature was evidently trying to protect 
the bankers and receivers, who, in the case of 
a vast proportion of grain shipments, advance 
money on the bills of lading or drafts before 
the grain has arrived at destination, and that 
this law assumes that by the time the grain has 
arrived at destination it has substantially passed 
out of the hands of the consignor as owner, or 
that his pecuniary interest in it is too small to 
permit him to pose as owner. Shippers will 
therefore have to take this principle into ac- 
count. We presume, of course, that the pre- 
sumptive ownership may be retained by the con- 
signor by the proper form of endorsement of 
the bill of lading made to shipper’s order. In 
case of doubt as to his rights, and the proper 
procedure to protect them, the shipper will do 
well to consult his attorney on the matter. 


Those who read this paper need not be re- 
minded of the truth of Mr. Stickney’s con- 
tention in the paper by him printed on an- 
other page, that a public grain or produce ex- 
change, consisting, as it does, of “a large num- 
ber of active, intelligent grain dealers congre- 
eated in a market town, intent upon making 
a profit of an eighth to a quarter of a cent per 
bushel for themselves,” in the very nature of 
things, which they could hardly prevent if they 
desired to do so, “are compelled to make more 
for the farmers than they do for themselves.” 
Keeping in telegraphic touch with all the mar- 
kets of the world and with consumers of grain, 
in order to take advantage of the slightest in- 
crease in the demand, which would advance 
prices, they also keep informed as to all the 
channels of transportation which reach such 
markets and consumers, in order to be prepared 
at all times to avail themselves of the cheapest 
means of transportation to reach the area of 
highest prices as they develop from day to day, 
and so perform a work for the farmers which 
the farmers, living on their own isolated farnis, 
cannot do for themselves. It is work which 
even the legislature cannot do for them.” Yet 
the meanest of the demagogs of the press or 
stump finds it the easiest matter in the world 
to make the farmers believe the grain dealer 
is a habitual robber, and that the only man 
who can safely be trusted to perform the 
functions of a distributor of grain and _ its 
products is a loud talker who, commercially 
speaking, could hardly follow a car of corn 
across his own county line and know what to 
do with it afterwards. 
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TRADE NOTES 


The E-Z Grain Bag Holder and Manufacturing 
Company has been incorporated at Milwaukee, 
Wis., with a capital stock of $21,000, by F. R. Payne, 
Geo, H. Keerl and Mrs. N. E. Payne. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has issued a handsome catalogue de- 
voted to the Jeffrey pulverizing machinery. Those 
interested in the subject can secure a copy upon 
request. 

The N. P. Bowsher Company of South Bend, Ind., 
has been awarded the gold medal on its display of 
feed mills at the St. Louis Exposition. This ex- 
hibit was a fine one and attracted a great deal of 
attention. 

A souvenir pin tray is being sent out by Palmer 
& Miller, grain, seeds and wool, of Celina, Ohio, to 
remind their customers that the holiday season is 
at hand. Recipients will find the tray a handy ad- 
dition to the furnishings of their desks. 


“Booklet No. 16” of the Borden & Selleck Com- 
pany, Chicago, is devoted to freight handling ma- 
chinery for conveying and elevating boxes, barrels, 
pales, ete. It contains a large amount of informa- 
tion relative to appliances of this character and will 
be sent free upon application. 


Cc. A. MeCotter, secretary of the Grain Dealers 
National Mutual Fire Insurance Co. of Indianapolis, 
Ind., has mailed leaflets to renew his calendar pad, 
commencing December 1. One of the good points 
about the calendar is the footnotes on insurance. 
Elevator men can read and profit thereby. 

The Richardson Scale Company has installed one 
of its automatic scales for D. I. Bushnell & Co. of 
St. Louis, Mo., to be used in weighing grain, seeus, 
ete. One of company’s six-bushel automatic scales 
will also be installed in the El Paso, Texas, ele- 
vator of the J. Rosenbaum Grain Company. 


e 


Harris-Secotten Company have ordered a No. 6 
Hess Drier to be erected at the Santa Fe Elevator, 
Chicago. This will be in addition to the drier of 
this size installed by the Richardson Company at 
the same elevator five years ago and will increase 
the drying capacity at that house to 25,000 to 30,000 
bushels daily. 

C. F. Haglin, Minneapolis, Minn., is building a 
square bin, steel and concrete grain elevator for 
corn and rice in the southern part of old Mexico, 
on the plantation of the Tobasco Plantation Co. It 
is a working house of 50,000 bushels’ capacity, corn 
being husked, shelled and dried in the house, and 
is said to be the first modern elevator to be built 
in that territory. 

The ‘“Season’s Greetings” is the inscription on a 
wall hanger which C. A. Burks, the elevator broker 
of Decatur, Ill., is sending to his friends in the 
trade. It is a panel 9144x13¥% inches in size, show- 
ing a draped female figure holding aloft a card bear- 
ing the words “‘Season’s Greetings” in gold letters. 
The figure, being embossed, stands out from the 
background, which is tinted in such a manner that 
the effect produced is indescribably beautiful. 


The Chicago-Rock Island Railroad Company has 
ordered a No. 10 Hess Grain Drier to be erected at 
once at the Counselman Elevators in South Chicago, 
recently purchased by that company. This drier is 
equaled in size by only one drier in existence, this 
being the No. 10 drier now erecting in New Or- 
leans for the Illinois Central Railroad. On ordinary 
grain it will have a capacity of 35,000 to 40,000 
bushels daily. It will be equipped with steam coils 
containing nearly 30,000 lineal feet of one-inch 
steam pipe, through which over 100,000 cubie feet 
of air will pass every minute, this air to be applied 
to the grain at a temperature of 140 to 160 degrees. 
The drying effect of such a volume of warm air can 
readily be imagined. This is the second large Hess 
Drier installed in South Chicago, the first being 
that erected last year for Bartlett, Frazier, Carring- 


ton & Co. The Rock Island drier will be ready for 
use about January 1. A No. 3 Hess Grain Drier, 
with a capacity of 2,000 bushels in 24 hours, has 
been purchased by the Rolfe Grain Company of 
Rolfe, Iowa, and is now being put in operation. 


The Webster Manufacturing Company of Chicago, 
through its New York branch, 38 Dey Street, New 
York City, has been awarded the contract for all 
the power transmitting, elevating, conveying and 
coal-handling machinery, etc., required in the com- 
plete equipment of the new mill being erected in 
New York City for the Hecker, Jones, Jewell Mill- 
ing Company. The general contractor is the Bar- 
nett & Record Company of Minneapolis, W. D. 
Gray of Milwaukee being the consulting engineer. 


The Midland Machinery Co. of Minneapolis, 
Minn., will make a number of important changes in 
their machine shop at No. 412 So. Third Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn., after January 1. The office, 
which now occupies the front of the machine shop, 
will be moved to the floor above, and the entire 
first floor of the building will be given to the shops. 
New machinery will be added and the force of 
workmen will be increased so as to turn out more 
rapidly their line of grain elevator specialties, 
which have become very popular in Western and 
Northwestern territory. 

The 1905 calendar which is being sent out by the 
Union Iron Works of Decatur, Ill., although in- 
tended to advertise the company’s business, is es- 
sentially a work of art. It is in the form of a 
hanger, 21x26 inches, the principal feature being a 
panel, 9x16 inches, showing the heads of four horses. 
The picture is the reproduction of a famous paint- 
ing and is copied by the three-color process with 
such fidelity that it is hard to realize that one is 
not gazing on an original work in oil. The calendar 
pad is a large one and the figures are of a size to 
be easily read from any point of view. 


The Hall Distributor Co. of Omaha, Neb., have 
had calls for their Signaling Grain Distributor and 
Non-Chokable Boots from France, Germany, Aus- 
tria and New Zealand, but not having taken out 
patents in those countries, they have heretofore 
declined to engage in exporting them. Now, how- 
ever, they are arranging with a large construction 
and engineering company in Brunswick, Germany, 
who have branch houses in all countries in Hurope 
and in the Argentine Republic, South America, to 
handle their devices. Their distributor is being 
manufactured in several places in Canada, and it 
is predicted by the company that they will now 
be used in all the grain-growing countries of the 
world, 


The Froggatt Scale Company of Chicago 
has recently been incorporated to build railroad 
track scales, hopper scales and wagon, portable 
and dormant scales of all kinds and sizes. The 
company will also manufacture the Froggatt Ro- 
tary Sack Scale, which is a triple scale for handling 
rapidly and sacking such materials as grain, flour, 
coffee, fertilizer, etc. The present plant and equip- 
ment of the company, including a few minor 
changes and additions in machinery, will be utilized 
for the time being, but important extensions are 
contemplated during the coming year in both the 
building and its equipment. The incorporators of 
the company are Hiram A. Haines, S. K. Challman 
and George H. Froggatt. 


A new catalogue describing the many graphite 
lubricants manufactured by the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J., has just been issued. 
The introduction deals in a general way with the 
growth of the graphite industry, the theory of 
graphite lubrication, the special advantages of flake 
graphite in contrast to amorphous graphite and the 
practical relation of graphite to the theory of lubri- 
cation. “It is a fact worthy of greatest emphasis 
that bearings absolutely cannot ‘seize’ or cut when- 
ever an infinitely thin film of flake graphite coats 
the friction surfaces. If Dixon’s Flake Graphite 
could do nothing else for the operator of machinery 
its importance in averting troubles and shutdowns 
and perhaps disasters, due to the seizure or bear- 


ings, cannot be overestimated.” The book further 
describes the various lubrjcating graphites and 
graphite lubricants of the Dixon Company, includ- 
ing their general uses and the retail prices of the 
different sized packages. Among them are men- 
tioned Dixon’s Lficonderoga Flake Graphite, Special 
Graphite No. 635, Heavy Graphite Machine Grease, 
Waterproof Graphite Grease, Graphite Cup Greases, 
Axle Grease, Automobile and Cycle Lubricants, 
Handy Graphite Rope Dressing and Graphite Pipe 
Joint Compound. Copies of this interesting cata- 
logue will be freely sent upon request to the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


MORE COMPLAINTS OF RATES. 


As this number of the “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade” goes to press the Commerce Commis- 
sion is at Louisville making an enquiry into rates 
and practices in relation to grain and grain prod- 
ucts to and from Louisville and other Ohio River 
points. The roads cited to make defense are the 
L. & N., Southern, I. C., Big Four, B. & O. S., Penn- 
sylyania, L. He & St: Ls Me & OF Alton Cc 
O., N. & W. and N., C. & St. L. The basis of the 
complaint which necessitated the hearing was as 
follows: 


1. That the rate on grain and grain products from 
St. Louis or East St. Louis to points in territory 
south of the Ohio and Potomac rivers passing 
through Louisville is higher than the rate from St. 
Louis, or East St. Louis to Louisville, added to 
the rate from Louisville to the point of destination, 
and that the same is true of the through rate as 
compared with the combination rate via other Ohio 
River crossings. 

2, That a proportional rate of 4 cents per 100 
pounds is in force to Louisville from St. Louis and 
Hast St. Louis, on traffic originating beyond, and 
that when the grain or grain product is reshipped 
trom Louisville to points in Southeastern territory, 
including Virginia, the line south or east of Louis- 
ville shrinks its rate a maximum of 3 cents per 
100 pounds, leaving a net charge, St. Louis or East 
St. Louis to Louisville, of 1 cent per 100 pounds, 
and that this is done to make the rate via Louis- 
ville equal the rate via Cairo, such rate being 1 
cent St. Louis to Cairo, and from Cairo the same 
as the rate from Louisville and other Ohio River 
crossings. 

3. That shrinking the rates as aforesaid results 
in a lower combination through New Albany, Ind., 
than via Cairo. 

4. That through substitution at Louisville of ex- 
pense bills on St. Louis or East St. Louis traffic 
tor expense bills on like traffic brought from points 
in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio and even points south of 
Louisville, the local rate out of Louisville is cut 
under the practice above mentioned, and that by 
manipulation of expense bills or diversion to local 
use of shipments trom points north or west of the 
Ohio River to Louisville, and destined beyond, local 
consumers of grain or grain products in Louisville 
are enabled to secure the transportation of such 
traffic at rates considerably and otten far below the 
established tariffs charged. 

5. That the atoresaid conditions result in unrea- 
sonable through rates, unjust discrimination and 
undue preference and advantage as between per- 
sons, places and shipments from St, Louis or East 
St. Louis and other points of origin, and in charges 
less than those named in published tariffs. 


Nashville, Tenn., handled through its grain deal- 
ers in the year ended July 1, 1904, 5,856 cars of 
hay and 24,192 cars of grain. The total amount 
realized from these sales was $18,936,864.26. 


The Texas Railroad Commission has issued no- 
tice of a hearing for January 17, 1905, to consider 
an entire revision of the rates on grain, flour, 
cereals, hay, etc., making pronounced reductions. 


“Dad,” said little Reginald, ‘‘what is a bucket- 
shop?” ‘A bucket-shop, my son,” said the father, 
feelingly—‘‘a bucket-shop is a modern cooperage 
establishment to which a man takes a barrel and 
brings back the bunghole.” 

The car sweeping nuisance still continues to in- 
fest certain Northwestern terminals. At Superior, 
Wis., recently a grist of offenders was brought in 
and fined, chief of the bunch being a Mrs. Antoi- 
nette Lund of Itasca, who managed a sort of clear- 
ing house for the sweepers, and has had at times 
as much as 100 to 200 bushels of wheat on hand 
at one time. She was fined $17 and costs. 
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VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS. | ,, MONTREAL Reported by George Hadrill, secretary of the 
The following table shows the visible supply of Following are the receipts and shipments of grain, Receipts. | Shipments. 
rain Saturday, Dec. 10, 1904, as compiled by George | etc., at leading receiving and shipping points in the Articles. | : r 

rs ys ; : Pp y E29! Tridted States tor th th of N 5 1904. | 1903. | 1904. , 1903. 
f°, Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade: nite ates for the month of November, 1904: a Sid || eae ies ae lla 
ais SAL a: = ryan 
- ERS (oe aoe by H. A. Wroth, secretary of the reg a tg +s ee sae gE, tie Hips 
Jhamber of Commerce. z = ~ "0 ry afr tee 
Wheat, | Corn, Oats, Rye, | Barley, : Oats, bushels...... ..| 138,070] 66,956] + 52.808] 72.082 
In Store at nee orn Aah ve eee a arae ca ieee Barley, bushels..... ‘| 435'317| 28401] 398;026 398 
hee oe Articles. eceipts. ____ Shipments. Jv LOL ST OVSIS  Ssr ci ial sae MG 5715 | cpa ease 895 
Baltimore.. 984,000} 496,000 1904. | 1903 1904. | 1903. Flaxseed, bushels... ; 1,490 LEO OLA s pereerote ste areata ee ee 
Rees 2a) ye OR le Wheat, bushels............ | 237,061) 271,246).......... TTI ea ae -+|_118,678| 186,047) 196,001] 228,843 
uffalo........ ,035, 5, Corn, bushels. ...... -| 577,318] 1,327.515|2.820| 1,414'630 5 3 Rie " 
do. afloat. .... Oats, bushels. .... 172,638, | '346,517, 20,260, AGS Re OE ke Maller; secnotany’ of 
Chicago........ Barley, bushels... 1O;208 | eEea19. 8 bee a ee ee ae CE gan : 
do. afloat..... Rye, bushels...... 227.959}  62,738|.......-. Rosviul) Wineatsbushelsssessa ce llensete ....| 1,141,160] 2,000) 972,040 
Detroit. Seg ose Timothy Seed, lbs 5,128, 7114 5,397| 6.934 | Corn, bushels........ 98,400 £3,387] 48,456) 28,341 
do. afloat Clover Seed, lbs... 4,118 1,548 5,350) 2,042 | Oats, bushels......... 91,000 154,000 3,155) 1,029 
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x lea MONT DUIS iene ee 188,461| 444,608) 78.645) 823,429 | Flour, bbls............... 51,010 259 11,723, 68,427 
lt afloat eel Re Ae ected Wins See by Elwyn G. Preston, secretary of the PEORIA—Reported by R. C. Grier, secretary of the Board of 
alyeston .. . rade. = . 
a eepols. IaVloged a 1018) Soap oacne nec 152,338) 171,761) 56,398) 49,448 | Wheat, bushels. STIG Ec GE DI ESRD EET 
ere Wheat, bushels. .| 848,361) — 9891552| , seers oo) 103,200) 3,200, 112,800 
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Chamber of Commerce. y PHILADELPHIA~—Reported by Charles F. Saunders, sec- 
retary of the Commercial Exchange. 
Wheat, bushels...........] 5,019,457) 9,324,643) 1,211,000) 4,301.000 : = s si 
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ELEVATOR An 
GRAIN NEWS 


ILLINOIS. 


M. M. Jacoby has sold his grain business at Ar- 
lington, Ill. 

Miller & Graves are remodeling their elevator at 
Dunean, Ill. 

The grain elevator at Cairo, Ill., is reported to 
have been reopened. 

M. R. Corbett of Niantic, Ill., has bought an ele- 
vator at Rosemond, IIl. 

T. J. Campbell of Penfield, Ill, is building an 
elevator at Griffith, Ill. 

Work has been commenced on the new Farmers’ 
Elevator at Ransom, Ill. 

The Rogers Grain Co. has completed its new 
elevator at Graymont, II. 

M. R. Allsup’s new elevator 
completed and in operation. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Wapella, Ill., has 
completed its new corn crib. 

Charles Cade has installed a new grain 
in the elevator at Bondville, Il. 

Koch Bros. are building an elevator on the site 
of the old flour mill at Breese, IIl. 

James Shuman of Vanderville, Ill., has engaged 
in the grain business at Palmer, Ill. 

Fleming & Brown have sold their elevator at 
Buckingham, Ill., to Inkster & Lamareau. 

The new grain firm of Davison & Sprinkel, at 
Rock Falls, Ill., has commenced business. 

A 17-horsepower gasoline engine has been placed 
in Carlisle & Hodam’s elevator at Downs, IIl. 

William Murray’s enlarged and remodeled eleva- 
tor at Ludlow, Ill., is again open for business. 

The Sidney Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Sidney, 
Ill., has changed its name to Sidney Grain Co. 

The Drummer Grain Co. has about completed a 
new elevator at Gibson City, Ill., at a cost of $4,500. 

Samuel L. Hamilton has installed a new steam 
engine and a corn sheller in his elevator at Ash- 
land, Ill. 

The Northwestern Elevator Co. is equipping its 
elevator at Akron, Ill, with an ‘improved Hall 
Distributor. 

Swearingen & Walker of St. Joseph, Ill., have 
completed their new elevator on the Frisco Rail- 
way near Glover, Ill. 

The foundation for the Rogers Grain Co.’s new 
elevator at Charlotte, Ill., is in and work on the 
superstructure is in progress. 

B. S. Tyler & Co. of Decatur, Ill., have sold their 
15,000-bushel elevator at Camargo, Ill., to the Na- 
tional Elevator Co. for $5,000. 

Ross Hockaday has sold his grain, coal and 
lumber business at Oreana, Ill., to the Shella- 
barger Elevator Co. of Decatur, Ill. 

The Turner-Hudnutt Co.’s elevator at Pekin, I1l., 
was operated day and night the latter part of No- 
vember to handle the rush of grain. 

A. W. Heinz is building an addition to his ele- 
vator at Mahomet, Ill., for the storage of ear corn. 
It will be 16x30 feet and 32 feet high. 

J. A. Taylor and Mark Fisher of Arrowsmith, 
Ill., have purchased Taylor Bros.’ elevator at Em- 
ington, Ill. Mr. Fisher will have charge. 

Campbell & Co. have given the contract to the 
Burrell Engineering and Construction Co. for the 
erection of a 30,000-bushel grain elevator at Gif- 
ford, Ill. 

H. C. Suttle has sold his elevator, cribs, etc., 
at Lake Fork, Ill., to Lewis Zelle. The considera- 
tion was $5,000. The elevator is located on the 
I. C. right-of-way. 

The grain business of Suffern, Hunt & Co., De- 
catur, lll., has been incorporated with a capital of 
$50,000. W. H. Suffern, R. I. Hunt and Annie P. 
Hunt are the incorporators. 

The Anchor Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Anchor, IIl., 
has been making extensive improvements to its 
elevator. Two new dumps have been added, a 
cupola built and other changes made. 

The Forest City Grain Co., capitalized at $6,000, 
has been chartered at Forest City, Ill., to deal in 
grain, seeds and fuel. The incorporators are: W. 
S. Benscoter, H. J. Kreiling and James Rowley. 

The Burrell Engineering and Construction Co. of 
Chicago, Ill., has prepared plans and has the gen- 
eral contract for the erection of a 20,000-bushel 
elevator at Seward, Ill., for the B. P. Hill Grain Co. 


at Maroa, Ill. is 


dump 


of Freeport, Ill. It will be of crib construction, | to his new location as soon as a Suitable resi- 


metal clad, 26x26 feet in size and 40 feet high. The 
estimated cost is $4,500. 


John Houchin has sold his grain, seed and fuel 
business at Newton, Ill., to T. F. Morey of Hunt, 
Ill., and Frank Vice of Olney, Ill. It is said that 
Mr. Houchin contemplates removing to Mississippi. 


M. A. Current, who sold his elevator at State 
Line some time ago and moved to St. Joseph, IIl., 
has purchased the elevator at Newman, Ill., and 
taken possession. The consideration is reported at 
$12,000. 


The Farmers’ Grain and Live Stock Co., whose 
elevator at Morton, Ill., was burned recently, has 
completed the foundation for a new elevator. A 
portable dump will be used until the new house is 
completed. 


The Hasenwinkle Grain Co. has completed a new 
coal house at Heyworth, Ill., to use in its fuel 
business. The building is 13x65 feet in ground 
dimensions and is built of concrete blocks with a 
concrete floor. 


The Knight Grain Co. has sold its grain business 
at Monticello, Ill., to Bartlett, Frazier & Carring- 
ton of Chicago. The business was established in 
1872 by E. G. Knight, who is the oldest grain 
dealer in Piatt County. 

N. A. Grabill of Daleville, Ind., has just com- 
pleted a new 30,000-bushel elevator at Mattoon, I11., 
for the Cleveland Grain Co. It is a model plant 
and is equipped with modern machinery. Rope 
transmission is used throughout. 

John Lowry, a grain dealer of Fairland, IIL, 
will erect an elevator at Bongard, Ill., a new 
station on the Frisco. The owner of the town- 
site has granted Mr. Lowry a free site and the 
railroad company will put in a sidetrack to the 
elevator. 

The Bonfield Grain and Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated at Bonfield, Ill, with a capital of 


$10,000, to deal in grain, produce and building 
material. Henry Gaus, Peter Gaus and George 
Van Voorst are the incorporators. An elevator 


will be built. 

R. H. Bullington has sold his elevator at Tower 
Hill., Ill., to the Barton-Price Co., hay and grain 
dealers of Louisville, Ky. The new owners have 
taken possession and will operate the elevator 
with George Tressler aS manager. The company 
has several elevators in that section. 


E. D. Risser, who recently purchased the Filson 
Elevator at Paxton, Ill., is building a new frame 
elevator, 27x37 feet in size and 72 feet high. 
The old elevator has been torn down. The new 
house is of crib construction, with a concrete 
foundation, and will have a capacity of 25,000 
bushels. 

The Harris-Scotten Co. will install a No. 6 Hess 
Drier at the Santa Fe Elevator, Chicago, to be used 
in connection with the one installed about five 
years ago, when the Richardson Co. was operating 
the house. The drying capacity of the house will 
be between 25,000 and 30,000 bushels a day when 
the new equipment is in. 


Marshall Bros. have sold their grain, feed and 
coal business at Belvidere, Ill., to Hyland Bros. of 
Cherry Valley, Ill., possession being given on No- 
vember 30. Arthur Hyland has taken charge of the 
business at Belvidere and the two other brothers, 
Edward and Charles Hyland, will continue their 
grain business at Cherry Valley. 


The control of the Bradford Grain Co. of Brad- 
ford, lll., has changed hands. About a year ago 
the company was made up of the Houghton Lum- 
ber Co., which held a one-half interest, and A. N. 
Harwood and J. P. Code, each owning a one-fourth 
interest. Mr. Harwood later sold his interest to 
Mr. Code. Now the Houghton Company has sold 
out to A. N. Harwood and he took over the business 
on December 1. 

The Hawkeye Elevator, including the machin- 
ery and 635x260 feet of land, in West Hammond, 
lll., on the Chicago, Hammond & Western Rail- 
way, was sold at judicial sale on the Chicago 
Real Estate Board December 6 to Richard Fitz- 
gerald of the Chicago Junction Railway Co. for 
$60,000. The purchaser owned a majority of the 
bonds, and suit had been brought by the North- 
ern Trust Co. against the Hawkeye Hlevator Co. 
on account of default in the interest on the bonds. 


G. W. Townsend of Sidney, Ill., has sold his 
elevator at that point to Allen B. Smith of Rose- 
mond, Ill. Mr. Townsend’s property at Sidney 
consists of a small grain elevator of large capac- 
ity and a steam power ear corn elevator, as well 
as considerable outside crib room for ear corn. 
The property is the most centrally located plant 
in Sidney and has always enjoyed a good patron- 
age. Mr. Smith, it will be remembered, was un- 
til recently in the grain business at Rosemond, 
Ill., where he enjoyed the confidence of the people 
and a liberal share of their patronage. He took 
possession December 1 and will move his family 


dence can be secured. The deal for the sale of 
the plant was closed by C. A. Burks, the elevator 
broker, Decatur, III. ‘i 


The Harris-Scotten Co. has leased the Iowa Ele- 
vator on the south branch of the Chicago River, 
this city, from the receivers representing the Chi- 
cago Elevator and Terminal Co. The Iowa Eleva- 
tor has a capacity of 1,500,000 bushels, and with 
this acquisition Harris-Scotten control storage ca- 
pacity of 6,000,000 bushels on the Chicago River, 
the other houses being the Santa Fe, the Union 
and the National. The Iowa is fully equipped with 
a complete drying plant, which is understood to 
be the reason for the lease. 


The Shellabarger Elevator Co. of Decatur, IL, 
has purchased J. M. Ledden’s elevator at Ospur, 
Til. Mr. Ledden has been engaged in the grain 
business at that point for a number of years 
and will manage the elevator for the new owners. 
The house is not a large one, but is located in a 
good grain territory. The Shellabarger Elevator 
Co. will rebuild the cribs and make some im- 
provements to the elevator and machinery. The 
intention is to entirely rebuild the plant next sum- 
mer. The sale of the property was made through 
C. A. Burks, the elevator broker, Decatur, III. 


J. L. Belden of Dalton City, Ill., has just closed 
a deal whereby he has sold his elevator and 
grain business at that point to the Dalton City 
Grain Co, Willis Peck, formerly of Peck & Son, 
Monticello, Ill., who sold out some months ago, 
is manager of the new company. He is an expe- 
rienced grain man and will have charge of the 
business. Mr. Belden sold his general merchan- 
dise business at Dalton City some time ago and 
will take a needed rest. He will remain in Dalton 
City until the first of the year closing up his af- 
fairs. The new owners of the elevator will make 
some necessary repairs. The sale of the property 
was negotiated by C. A. Burks of Decatur, Ill. 


IOWA. 


An elevator will be built at Lancaster, Iowa. 


Coddington & Laird have leased the Rock Island 
Elevator at Waverly, Iowa. 

A farmers’ elevator is projected at Woolstock, 
Iowa. I. Watkins is the promoter. 

The Northern Grain Company will put in an 
extensive lumber yard at Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

F. M. Campbell is rebuilding his elevator at 
Randolph, Iowa, which was recently burned. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Pierson, lowa, capi- 
talized at $25,000, has been granted a charter. 

J. C. Watson of Inwood, Iowa, has bought an 
elevator at Meriden, Iowa, and will remove to that 
place. 

A co-operative elevator company may be formed 
at Summerset, Iowa, to buy and operate the local 
elevator. ; 

There is talk of organizing a farmers’ elevator 
company at Rake, Iowa, to erect a co-operative 
elevator. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Society of Dumont, 
Iowa, has purchased W. W. Ahrens’ elevator at 
that place. 

An attempt to organize a co-operative elevator 
company at Altoona, Iowa, has not met with mucli 
success as yet. 

It is announced that F. J. Taylor of Emerson, 
Iowa, will engage in the grain and fuel business 
at Hastings, Iowa. 

C. E. Stephenson & Co. have succeeded Walker 
& Jacobshagen in the ownership of the mill and 
elevator at Mediapolis, Iowa. 

The Younglove & Boggess Co. of Mason City, 
Iewa, has the contract to erect-a 30,000-bushel ele- 
vator at Oto, lowa, for the Western Elevator Co. 

D. Hunter & Co. of Hamburg, Iowa, have let the 
contract for building a 10,000-bushel elevator to 
the Younglove & Boggess Co. of Mason City, Iowa. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Society, which was 
organized. some time ago at Palmer, Iowa, and 
has been doing a scoop-shoveling business, is plan- 
ning to build an elevator and handle coal and lum- 
ber. 

A co-operative company has been organized at 
Fostoria, Iowa, to carry on a grain business under 
the style of the Farmers’ Elevator Co. It will have 
a capital stock of $25,000, divided into shares of 
$25 each. 

The Stuhr & Reesy Grain Co. has filed articles 
of incorporation at Minden, Iowa. The capital 
stock is $10,000, of which $5,000 is paid, and the 
incorporators are: John W. Reesy, J. H. C. Stuhr 
and William Stuhr. 

The Des Moines Elevator Co. of Des Moines, 
Iowa, has completed an extensive feed mill near 
its elevator in that city. The mill building is 
60x40 feet in size and four stories high, of frame 
construction. It is equipped with modern machin: 
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ery and has a capacity of about 400 tons agday. 
All kinds of ground feed will be manufactured 
for shipment to the Eastern market. 


Joseph Auracher of Shenandoah, Iowa, is making 
a number of improvements to his elevator at Bing- 
ham, Iowa, Part of the old building is being torn 
down and will be rebuilt, the capacity being ma- 
terially increased. A new gasoline engine and 
some new cleaning machinery will be installed. 


The Rolfe Grain Co. is building a grain drier 
adjoining its elevator at Rolfe, lowa, and will make 
a specialty of handling new corn. The building 
containing the drying machinery will be about 
twenty-five feet high, of brick construction, and 
will cost, including equipment, about $3,000. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 


An elevator is said to be wanted at Spring Hill, 
Kan. 


A new elevator is 
trice, Neb. 


The Hunter Milling Co.’s new elevator at Wel- 
lington, Kan.. is completed. 


Ernst Bros. have engaged in the grain and feed 
business in Humboldt, Kan. 

The new Roberts Elevator at Hooper, Neb., is 
reported ready for business. 


The Peavey Elevator Co. is erecting a new double 
eorn crib at Bloomfield, Neb. 


Baker & Edmonds are reported to have sold their 
grain business at Lorraine, Kan. 


J. C. Twamley & Son are building an addition 
to their elevator at Omaha, Neb. 


Efforts are being made to organize a farmers’ 
elevator company at Pender, Neb. 


A. T. Rodgers has been making some improve- 
ments to his elevator at Beloit, Kan. 

Frank Faulkner is reported to have leased his 
elevator at Edholm, Neb., to Dan Dawson. 


Hartsman & Frerking have succeeded R. C. 
Frerking in the grain, business at Alma, Mo. 


The Duff Grain Co. of Nebraska City, Neb., is 
building a 10,000-bushel elevator at Oreapolis, Neb. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Grain and Live Stock 
Co. of Lewis, Kan., will install a feed mili in its 
elevator. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Syracuse, Neb., 
has its new 40,000-bushel elevator nearly ready for 
operation. 


The Solomon Valley Mill Co. of Osborne, Kan., 
has taken over the Smither Grain Co.’s business 
at Woodston, Kan. 


J. W. Townsend of Keokuk, Iowa, has bought 
Wilsey Bros.’ elevator at Wayland, Mo., taking 
possession December 1. 


Efforts are being made to organize a co-operative 
elevator company at Adams, Neb., composed of 
farmers and business men. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co, of Wilber, Neb., is 
reported to have purchased D. R. Hopkins’ ele- 
vator at that place for $8,000. 


An independent elevator company, composed of 
local farmers, is being formed at Pickrell, Neb., 
to build a co-operative elevator. 


The Jones Grain Co. has completed its new ele- 
vator at Mynard, Neb. It cost $4,000 and replaces 
the one burned several months ago, 


The Moses Bros. Mill and Elevator Co. has about 
completed its new office building at Great Bend, 
Kan. It is being built of concrete blocks. 


The foundation for the Blue Springs Farmers’ 
Elevator Co.’s new house at Blue Springs, Neb., 
is in and work on the superstructure is in progress. 


. It is announced that a stock company is being 
yormed at Tebbetts, Mo., to take over Marlow & 
Wythe’s mill and erect a 50,000-bushel grain eleva- 
tor. 

E. W. Closson & Co. of Sholes, Neb., have just 
completed a 30,000-bushel grain elevator at that 
place. Lund, Rud & Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., 
had the contract. 


A charter has been granted to the A. L. Harroun 
Grain Co. of Kansas City, Mo., capitalized at $10,- 
000. The incorporators are: A. L., Edna, G. H. 
and Mrs. G. H. Harroun. 


The elevator at Craig, Neb., owned by the New 
Richmond Roller Mills Co. of New Richmond, Wis., 
has been purchased by G. A. Blackstone and T. A. 
Minier, who will operate it. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Clifton, Kan., has 
completed its new elevator and placed Stephen 
Douglas in charge as manager. The elevator has 
one dump and is operated by a 6-horsepower gaso- 
line engine. 

The Ewart-Wilkinson Grain Co. is building an 
addition, 24x24 feet and 28 feet high, to its elevator 
at Wahoo, Neb. The addition has a stone founda- 
tion and will contain four bins with a storage ca- 
pacity of 12,000 bushels. The old portion of the 


reported projected at Bea- 


elevator is being overhauled and repaired. M. O. 


Worral is the local agent. 


The Evans Grain Co., capitalized at $50,000, has 
been chartered at Lincoln, Neb. John TT. Evans, 
Reginald H. Thorp, William E. Evans and E. J. 
Brown are the incorporators. 


It is reported that W. H. Ferguson of Hastings, 
Neb., will build a 30,000-bushel cleaning and storage 
elevator at McCook, Neb. It will be operated by a 
25-horsepower gasoline engine. 

The Gaugh Grain and Coal Co. has been incor- 
porated at Kansas City, Mo., with a capital of 
$17,000. Thomas T. and W. Mars Gaugh and Emery 
B. Bruce are the incorporators. 


It is stated that the Merriam & Holmauist Co., 
which owns and operates a large elevator at 
Omaha, Neb., may build a new one with a capacity 
of about 200,000 bushels next year. 


Branches of the National Farmers’ Exchange 
have been organized, or are in process of organi- 
zation, at Bee, Hartington, Goehner and Falls City, 
Neb., to build co-operative elevators. , 


A syndicate, headed by John T. Stewart, has 
purchased the Aetna Flour Mills at Wellington, 
Kan., and a string of eighteen elevators from 
Kramer Bros. The houses are located in Sumner 
and adjoining counties in Kansas and in Kay: and 
Grant counties in Oklahoma. 


The Goodell Grain and Coal Co. has been incor 
porated at Crete, Neb., with a capital stock of $12,- 
000, all paid. The incorporators are: C. B. Ander- 
son, M. M. Anderson, C. B. Goodell and E. T. Good- 
ell. The company has purchased J. Buck’s 2rain 
elevator and fuel business at Crete. 


The Loomis Grain and Milling Co. of Loomis, 
Neb., has been granted a charter. The capital 
stock is $50,000, of which $25,000 is paid up, and 
the incorporators are: J. W. Jackson, T. W. Kip- 
linger, J. W. Morrison and L. K. Doherty. An ad- 
dition to the company’s elevator is being built and 
a new fiour warehouse will be erected. 


William Burke, formerly secretary of the Har- 
roun Hlevator Co., is reported to be organizing a 
new company with a capital of $15,000 to operate 
the Elwood Elevator at Elwood, Kan., and to carry 
on a general business of buying and selling, re- 
ceiving and shipping grain, with headquarters at 
St. Joseph, Mo. The new company is to be known 
as the Burke Grain Co., and will, it is stated, oc- 
cupy the suite of offices in the St. Joseph Board 
of Trade Building formerly occupied by the Har- 
roun Co. 


The 185-foot tower of the new Rock Island Ele- 
vator at Armourdale (Kansas City), Kan., is com- 
pleted, and work on the main portion of the ele- 
vator is being pushed as rapidly as possible. It is 
expected that it will be completed by next June. 
The new house is being built of concrete, brick 
and steel and will have a storage capacity of ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 bushels. The tower is of 
brick and rests on a concrete foundation. It is 
21 feet 6 inches in diameter at the bottom and 
9 feet 6 inches at the extreme top. The elevator 
will be operated by the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. 


The new elevator of the Nebraska-lowa Grain 
Co. at Gibson Station, Omaha, Neb., was formally 
put in operation on December 3 in the presence 
of a large delegation from the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change. The elevator is a metal-clad structure, 
130 feet high, and rests on a solid concrete foun- 
dation. It has a capacity of 100,000 bushels and 
is equipped with modern cleaning and handling 
machinery operated by electrical power. The build- 
ing and equipment cost about $35,000. It was built 
by the Younglove & Boggess Co. of Mason City, 
Iowa. The grain company has secured the neces- 
sary trackage and grounds to increase the capac- 
ity of the elevator to 1,000,000 bushels if desired. 
It is probable that storage tanks of 100,000 bush- 
els’ capacity will be added when occasion demands. 


The Missouri Grain Co. of Des Moines, Iowa, 
has increased its capital stock to $108,000, fully 
paid up, to provide funds for the erection of a 
new cleaning and transfer elevator at Kansas City, 
Mo., to be operated in conjunction with the com- 
pany’s elevator at Moberly, Mo., and line houses 
on the Wabash between Des Moines and Moberly 
and through Northern Missouri on the Kansas City 
division of the Wabash. It will be located on 
the Wabash tracks in Kansas City, and will have 
a handling capacity of 150,000 bushels. For the 
present there will be no storage facilities, though 
in the course of a year it is the intention of the 
company to erect large storage tanks adjoining the 
elevator, which will be used very largely in the 
handling of its own line house business. The de- 
eision of this company to erect and maintain a 
plant at Kansas City is practically the first move 
of its kind to be made by Iowa grain interests 
looking to providing facilities for handling a large 
business through Kansas City to the gulf ports. 
Heretofore the Iowa dealers have depended largely 
on outlets to the Atlantic seaboard. The building 
of this plant by interests that are identical with 


the Des Moines Elevator Co. and large line house 
concerns in the state is an indication of a tend- 
ency for grain shipments from this section to seek 
an outlet by the gulf ports. 


The recently chartered Independent Elevator Co. 
of Omaha, Neb., has elected the following officers: 
G. W. Wattles, president; Guy C. Barton, vice: 
president; A. L. Reed, secretary, and Frank Mur- 
phy, treasurer. These, with E. E. Bruce and F. P. 
Kirkendall, constitute the board of directors. The 
company has purchased a site from the Omaha 
Grain Terminal Co. at Sheeley Station on which 
to build the elevator, paying $15,000 for the same. 
The contract for the elevator has been awarded 
to the Minneapolis Steel and Machinery Co. of Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Work will be commenced at once 
and the elevator is to be completed by July 1, 
1905. The plant will consists of a working house 
with five circular steel storage tanks on each side. 
The ten tanks will each have a capacity of 100,000 
bushels. This will give a storage capacity of 
1,000,000 bushels. Enough land is reserved adjoin- 
ing the elevator for the erection of ten additional 
tanks later if desired. A large power house will 
be erected to supply power for operating the ma- 
chinery. The working house, tanks and power 
house will occupy about five acres of ground and 
about five acres additional will be utilized for 
trackage facilities. The entire plant, including 
equipment and site, will cost about $300,000. The 
Omaha City Council has passed an ordinance vacat- 
ing certain streets crossing the Omaha Grain Ter- 
minal Co.’s property, making it possible to lay 
tracks where desired for the new elevator. 


THE DAKOTAS. 


Two of the elevators at Lake Andes, S. D., are 
closed. 


The elevator at Glover, N. D., is closed for the 
season. 


O. A. Olson is doing a track-buying business at 
Glover, N. D. 

The new De Laney Elevator 
N. D., is completed. 


A 50,000-bushel independent elevator 
completed at Doyon, N. D. 

A farmers’ company is being organized at Platte, 
S. D., to build an elevator. 


The old mill at St. Thomas, N. D., 
converted into an elevator. 


The three new elevators at Colton, S. D., are 
completed and in operation. 


The Acme Grain Co. has completed a 
bushel elevator at Maddock, N. D. 

James McCabe of West Hope, N. D., has com- 
pleted a new elevator at Strabane. 


H. C. Webb has completed his new elevator at 
Deering, N. D., and is now building a feed mill. 


Fred Stunkel and Charles Hanson are now 
operating the Cargill Elevator at Grafton, N. D. 

Magnus Anderson, formerly of Mayville, N. D., 
is building an independent grain elevator at Mc- 
Henry, N. D. 


On account of the car shortage the elevators at 
Bisbee, N. D., have been unable to handle all the 
grain brought there. 


Flat houses have been put up at Hannah, N. D., 
to take care of the surplus grain the elevators 
are unable to handle. 


Over 400 cars of grain are reported to have 
been shipped out by the elevators at Anamoose, 
N. D., so far this season. 

Three elevators have been erected in the new 
town of Lauda, N. D., on the Great Northern be- 
tween Bottineau and Souris, N. D. 


The Fredonia Elevator Co. has completed an 
elevator at Gackle, N. D., a new town on the 
“Soo” about seven miles from Kulm, N. D. 


The elevators at Harvey and Balfour, N. D., are 
reported filled to their capacity and few cars ob- 
tainable for shipping out any of the grain. 

The Northwestern Elevator Co. has completed 
a new elevator at Willow Lakes, S. D., to replace 
the one wrecked by a cyclone some time ago. 


The Farmers’ Mill and Grain Co. of Milnor, N. 
D., has installed! an electrical plant for lighting 
its mill, elevator, warehouse and power plant. 


The deal for the sale of the thirteen elevators 
in South Dakota, located at points north and west 
of Madison, that state, by the S. Y. Hyde Elevator 
Co. of La Crosse, Wis., has been closed. The con- 
sideration is about $70,000. The grain firm of Stod- 
dard & Ketcham of Madison, S. D., secured six of 
the elevators, located at the following stations: 
Oldham, Erwin, Bryant, Elrod, Vienna and Naples. 
The other seven, located at Ramona, Winfred, 
Howard, Vilas, Artesian, Woonsocket and Wessing- 
ton Springs, were purchased by Larkin & Thomp- 
son, millers and grain dealers of Madison, S. D. 
The S. Y. Hyde Elevator Co. still owns fifty-five 
elevators at various points in the West. The thir- 
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teen elevators were sold on account of their being 
outside the territory which the company desires to 
work. 


The Sherman Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Sherman, 
S. D., has completed a 40,000-bushel elevator. I. W. 
Beach will have charge as manager and buyer. 


L. Buege & Co., grain elevator builders of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., have the contract for a 10,000- 
bushel elevator for F. D. Morrison at Mission Hill, 
SD: 


Doyle & Fischer have sold their elevator at 
Wisheka, N. D., to August W. Herr. The new 
owner has taken possession and will operate the 
elevator. 


J. J. Decker of Menno, S. D., has purchased 
Dewald & Walter’s elevator at Freeman, S. D., and 
installed a gasoline engine and made other im- 
provements. 


Application for an elevator site on the North- 
Western right-of-way at Bonesteel, S. D., has been 
made to the South Dakota State Board of Railroad 
Commissioners by John H. Schroeder of Armour, 
S. D. 

Cc. W. Thompson, a grain dealer of Parker, 8. D., 
is erecting a large elevator on the C. & N. W. 
right-of-way at Centerville, S. D. A. J. Anderson 
will have charge of the elevator when it is com- 
pleted. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Co. of Wa- 
konda, S. D., has filed an application with the state 
board of railroad commissioners for an elevator 
site on the right-of-way of the Milwaukee road at 
that place. 


H. Gallagher is putting in a feed mill, to be 
operated in connection with his grain business 
at Flaxton, N. D. The feed mill machinery will 
be located in a separate building and will be oper- 
ated by a gasoline engine. 

Torrence Bros. & Co. of Tabor, S. D., have made 
arrangements for the erection of a grain elevator 
at Fairfax, S. D. It will have a capacity of between 
15,000 and 20,000 bushels and will be located on 
the C. & N-W. right-of-way. George A. Torrence 
will have charge of the Fairfax end of the business. 


OHIO, INDIANA AND MICHIGAN. 


I. A. Adams has built a flour room in his elevator 
at Bunker Hill, Ind. 


Clyde Holliday succeeds Harry 
grain trade at Upland, Ind. 


William H. Meacham will, it is stated, erect a 
srain elevator at Holly, Mich. 

W. H. Guthrie succeeds Guthrie & West in the 
grain business at Marengo, Ohio. 

Fisk & Gwin have succeeded H. G. Fisk in the 
grain business at Union City, Mich. 


The new elevator at Rob Roy, Ind., is completed 
and in operation. W. H. Clawson has charge as 
manager. 

The Mead Grain Co. of Union City, Ind., has re- 
modeled its office and made other improvements to 
its property. 

The Ireton Bros. & Hikenberry Co., grain dealers, 
at Delphos, Ohio, have completed a new office near 
their elevator. 

About thirty-five people are now employed in the 
bean department of the Elkton Grain Co.’s plant 
at Elkton, Mich. 


At Sterling, Mich., the local business men’s as- 
sociation is trying to secure the erection of a 
grain elevator. A bonus will be given. 

The Fowler Grain Co. expects to have its new 
95,000-bushel elevator at Fowler, Ind., completed 
by February 1. The building will be 93 feet high. 

L. C. Allinger has withdrawn from the milling 
and grain firm of G. E. Allinger & Son at Jackson 
Center, Ohio, and will engage in the grain business 
elsewhere. 

Cruikshank & Babcock, hay and grain dealers, 
have agreed to build and operate grain elevators 
in Cardington, Ohio, in consideration of a bonus 
of $1,000. The money was raised by subscription. 

Mitchell & Hague have sold their elevator and 
grain business at Wilmington, Ohio, to George and 
Park Buckley, grain men of Kingman, Ohio. The 
new owners will remove to Wilmington and con- 
tinue the business. 

The Crites Mill Co. of Circleville, Ohio, has 
leased the elevator at Hayesville, Ohio, taking pos- 
session December 1. This gives the company ele- 
vators at four of the best grain points in the 
Scioto Valley between Columbus and Chillicothe, 
Ohio. 


J. A. Neal will re-engage in the grain and seed 
business at Peru, Ind. He has regained control of 
the Wabash Elevator in that city and will operate 
it under the firm name of J. A. Neal & Co. Mr. 
Neal is now in California, where he wiil remain dur- 
ing the winter, but the business will be carried on 
during his absence by L. H. Myers and Miss Anna 


Holfolk in the 


Keyes, who have been in his employ for a number 
ot years. 

The Burrell Engineering and Construction Co. 
of Chicago, Ill., has prepared plans and has the 
general contract for the erection of an elevator 
and warehouse at Cincinnati, Ohio, for Henry 
Heile & Sons. It will be 52x70 feet, of crib and 
mill construction, and cost $20,000. 


EASTERN. 


An addition is being built to Herbert Jefts’ grain 
store at Jefferson, Mass. 

Clarence Cowles has engaged in the grain and 
feed business at Plantsville, Conn. 


Charles J. Greenough, a feed dealer of Saranac 
Lake, N. Y., is erecting a grain elevator in that 
city. 

Db. W. Bragdon has about completed his new 
grain store at North Berwick, Me. It is 24x72 feet 
in size, metal clad. 


Ambler Bros. of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., have pur- 
chased William Quaid’s grain and feed business 
at Newburgh, N. Y. 

Van Zandt & Voorhees are preparing plans for 
the erection of a large grain elevator at Plainfield, 
N. J. Work on the structure will be commenced 
about January 1. 


The Livingston Grain Co. of Lowell, Mass., is 
now operating the machinery in its grain elevator 
and grist mill by electrical power, having changed 
from steam power. 

A building permit has been issued at Providence, 
R. I., for the erection of a one-story brick and 
frame addition to the Narragansett Milling Co.’s 
plant, to be used as a grain store. 

Martin L. Strayer has withdrawn from the firm 
of Strayer Bros. & Co., dealers in grain, flour, feed 
and fuel at York, Pa., and the business will be 
continued by the other partners, Henry L. and 
John C. Strayer and Thomas C. Wigginton. 

The Portland Elevator Co. and the New Eng- 
land Elevator Co., both of Portland, Me., subsid- 
jary companies of the Grand Trunk Railway, have 
elected the following officers: President, C. M. 
Hays; vice-president, F. W. Morse; treasurer, F. 
Scott. 

George W. Walker of Edenville, Pa., has leased 
the Western Maryland Elevator at Chambersburg. 
Pa., succeeding John L. Reside in the grain busi- 
ness. Mr. Walker will remove to Chambersburg 
in the spring and Mr. Reside will go on his farm, 
near Fayetteville, Pa. 

Arthur Copeland is erecting a grain elevator at 
Brockton, Mass., to carry on his grain business. 
The building will be about 30x182 feet in size of 
frame construction, metal clad. The elevator por- 
tion will be three stories high. The remainder of 
the structure will be two stories high and will be 
used as a grain store. 

Arthur H. Proctor and Frederic W. Clapp, who 
have been carrying on a wholesale and retail grain, 
hay and feed business at Hast Cambridge, Mass., 
under the firm name of Proctor & Clapp, have 
dissolved partnership by mutual consent. Mr. 


Proctor will continue the business under the style | 


of Arthur H. Proctor & Co. 

The grain store at East Bridgewater, Mass., be- 
longing to the Joshua Dean Estate, was entered by 
burglars at an early hour on the morning of No- 
vember 13. The safe was blown open with dyna- 
mite and rifled of its contents. The interior of 
the office and the front of the building was wrecked 
by the force of the explosion. 

John A. Barri, proprietor of the grain, feed and 
fuel business at Bridgeport, Conn., conducted un- 
der the style of the Berkshire Mills, has purchased 
a tract of ground in that city and will erect a 
large grain elevator. The business has outgrown 
its present quarters and more room was neces- 
sary. Work on the new building will be com- 
menced at once. 


The firm of Koch, Bush & Co., Reading, Pa., has 
been incorporated, with a capital of $100,000, di- 
vided into 1,000 shares of $100 each, to continue 
the wholesale and retail grain, flour, feed and fuel 
business heretofore conducted as a_ partnership. 
The incorporators are: Sarah Koch, James K. 
Bush and William H. Bush, who each hold 170 
shares of the capital stock. They also constiute 
the board of directors. A large storage warehouse 
will be erected. 


A recent report from Philadelphia, Pa., says: 
“With the improvement in the grain trade in this 
city it is highly probable that the Girard Point 
elevators of the Pennsylvania Railroad, which were 
put out of service some months ago, will resume 
operations in a very short time. With the falling 
off of the grain trade to this city, due largely to 
the strike on the Great Lakes, these elevators, 
with a combined capacity of 2,000,000 bushels, were 
closed down, and the grain coming to this city over 
the Pennsylvania lines was handled at the Wash- 
ington Avenue elevator. Of late the movement 


of grain has so increased as to tax the capacity 
of the Washington Avenue elevator, and the offi- 
cials of the company have been considering the 
question of reopening the Girard Point elevators. 
During the shutdown they have been put into thor- 
ough repair.” 

The flour, feed: and grain business at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., conducted under the firm name of 
D. Gibbs & Son, has been purchased by James 
H. Jones, who has been engaged in the same line 
of business at that place. The new owner took 
possession on November 21 and will continue the 
business. The transfer of the Gibbs interests in- 
cludes the grain store, elevator and storage ware- 
house. The Gibbs business was established in 1865 
by D. Gibbs and his son, William H. Gibbs. After 
the death of the former his son continued the en- 
terprise under the old name until he sold out to 
Mr. Jones. 


Plans have been prepared and the contract 
awarded for the erection of the New York Central 
& Hudson River nhailroad Co.’s new grain elevator 
on the West Shore Railway, at Weehawken, N. J. 
It will be erected at Pier 7 and will cost $923,843. 
The elevator will be 354 feet long and 101 feet 
wide, and will have a capacity of 2,000,000 bushels. 
The building is to be ready for use in eleyen 
months from the date on which the contract was 
awarded, and a penalty of $100 per day is provided 
for every day after that period which may be re- 
quired for its completion. A bonus of the same 
amount will be given for each day less than the 
specified time in which the work is completed. 

The milling firm of Farwell & Rhines at Water- 
town, N. Y., will shortly begin the construction 
of a 75,000-bushel grain elevator near their milling 
plant in that city. A lot has been purchased on 
which to build the elevator. The new house will 
be used for the storage of grain for supplying the 
firm’s mills. The two mills have storage room for 
20,000 bushels, but this has proven inadequate to 
the needs of the business. The elevator will be 
either a steel tank or a metal-clad wooden struc- 
ture, probably the latter, and will be equipped 
with a receiving separator, power shovel and grain- 
cleaning machinery. The motive power is at pres- 
ent undecided between electricity and gasoline, 
though the gasoline engine is most favored by the 
firm. A sidetrack will be put in by the New York 
Central, making it possible to unload cars at the 
elevator. 


CANADIAN. 


The new Farmers’ Elevator at Kisley, Assa., is 
completed. 


A feed store has been opened at Innisfail, Al- 
berta, by Benton & Son. 


E. Lariviere succeeds J. S. Legault in the flour 
business at Montreal, Que. 


The Dowd Milling Co.’s new elevator at Paken- 
ham, Ont., is about completed. 


Gamble & Yeo have engaged in the flour and 
feed business at Moose Jaw, Assa. 

The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., will build an 
elevator at Cartwright, Man., next year. 

The assets of the Victoriaville Flour and Grain 
Co. of Victoriaville, Que., have been sold. 


The Colonial Elevator Co. of Winnipeg will build 
a grain elevator on the “Soo” at Lang, Man. 


The Lucknow Elevator Co. of Lucknow, Ont., 
will increase its capital stock from $2,000 to $4,000. 

The Canadian Hlevator Co. has built an addition 
to its flour and feed warehouse at Winnipeg, Man. 

W. S. Whiting of West Lorne, Ont., has pur- 
chased William Weldon’s flour and feed store at 
St. Thomas, Ont. 


The Enderby Flouring Mills Co.’s new 30,000- 
bushel elevator at Lethbridge,- Alberta, is about 
ready for business. 

The Alberta Grain Co. will build an elevator at 
Ponoka, Alberta, and Blain & McKelvie will erect 
a grain warehouse. 


The Northern Elevator Co. of Winnipeg, Man., 
has purchased a site in the Canadian Northern 
Railway Co.’s yards at Fort Rouge, Man., and will 
erect an elevator. 


The Royal Grain Co., Ltd., has been chartered at 
Winnipeg, Man. The capital stock is $50,000 ana 
the incorporators are Samuel W. Henderson, James 
Henderson, George H. Monkhouse, William A. 
Sweatman and Frank H. Phippen. 


This year’s wheat crop in Manitoba and the 
Northwest Territories is now estimated by the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., at from 63,000,000 to 
65,000,000 bushels. It is said that only a little over 
one-third of this crop has been marketed by the 
farmers. 


The Maple Leaf Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has been 
incorporated at Ottawa, Ont., to carry on a gen- 
eral grain and milling business, operate mills, ele- 
vators, warehouses, ete. The capital stock is 
$1,000,000. The ineorporators are: Douglas C. Cam- 
eron of Winnipeg, Man.; Angus Carmichael of Rat 
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Portage; John Alexander Cameron of Dominion- 
ville; John Dundas Flavelle of Lindsay, Ont., and 
Hamilton S. Dowd of Quyon, Que. 


The Andrews-Gage Grain Co. of Winnipeg, Man., 
has completed four new elevators on the Arcola 
branch of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Ground has been broken at St. Boniface, Man., 
for the new terminal elevator to be erected by the 
Colonial Elevator Co. and the Andrews-Gage Grain 
Co. Only the working house, with a capacity of 
+50,000 bushels, will be completed this season. 
Later on a system of tanks will be added. 


A dispatch from Fort William, Ont., under date 
of November 21, states that the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co. will build a new 2,000,000-bushel ele- 
yator at that place. Construction work will be 
commenced in the spring and the elevator is ex- 
pected to be completed in time to assist in handling 
next year’s crop. 

The Brackman-Ker Milling Co., Ltd., has pur- 
chased a lot adjoining its flour mill at New West- 
minster, B. C., and will erect a new grain elevator 
of large capacity and equip it with modern grain 
handling facilities. There is already railway con- 
nection with this property by means of a side- 
track. In addition the company has secured two 
lots on the water front opposite the mill, and pro- 
poses to build a wharf, with the storage accommo- 
dation necessary to handle the large traffic from 
Fraser River points. This wharf adjoins two rail- 
ways, the Canadian Pacific and the Great North- 
-ern. The plans have been under consideration for 
some time by the local manager, W. J. Mathers. 
In addition to the improvements at New West- 
minster, the company has completed a new ware- 
house, 60x400 feet in size, at Vancouver, B. C., and 
will install a full line of grain cleaning machinery. 
Some new machinery has also been installed in the 
plant at Victoria, B. C. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN. 


The elevator at Cheney, Minn., is closed. 


A new elevator is about completed at Halma, 
Minn. 


A farmers’ elevator is to be built at Zumbrota, 
Minn. 

The new elevator at Lincoln, 
pleted. 


The New London Milling Co. has completed its 
elevator at Milaca, Minn. 


It is reported that a farmers’ elevator will be 
erected at Pelican Rapids, Minn. 


Charles Frank will operate the old Hogan Ele- 
vator at New Paynesville, Minn. 


S. C. Johnson has completed his new elevator 
and feed mill at Crookston, Minn. 


A farmers’ elevator company has been organ- 
ized at Boyd Minn., to buy or build an elevator. 


The Lamberton (Minn.) Commercial Club is pro- 
moting a farmers’ elevator project for that place. 


The Inter-State Grain Co. has completed a 20,- 
000-bushel addition to its elevator at Holloway, 
Minn. 


An elevator is being built at the new town site 
on the Great Northern between Granite Falls and 
Maynard, Minn. 


A new elevator is being built at Milroy, Minn., 
by Leonard Nelson of that place and Charles Nel- 
son of Tracy, Minn. , 

Farmers in the vicinity of Lanesboro, Minn., 
are reported to contemplate buying the Wykoff 
Elevator at that place. 

A Chicago grain company is said to be nego- 
tiating for a site in Oshkosh, Wis., with a view 
of erecting an elevator. 


Stock is being subscribed by farmers around 
Wanamingo, Minn., for the erection of a co- 
operative elevator at that place. 


The first car of grain ever shipped from Rich- 
ville, Minn., was sent out on November 15. It 
was shipped by the Prairie Elevator Co. 


The Benson and St. John Grain companies have 
completed their new elevators at Heron Lake, 
Minn., which replace those burned on October 8. 


A charter has been granted to the Springfield 
Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Springfield, Minn. The 
capital stock is $25,000; divided into 1,000 shares 
of $25 each. 


Sylvester Stewart, proprietor of the Morris 
City Mills at Morris, Minn., is reported to have 
leased the Farmers’ Elevator at Chokio, Minn., 
and taken possession, 

A Duluth, Minn., firm ‘has built a grain elevator 
at the siding between Hallock and Kennedy, Minn. 
A coal shed and flour warehouse are also being 
erected. The place will be known as Chatham. 


Olaf Holstrom, a wheat buyer at Parkers Prai- 
rie, Minn., who was charged with embezzling $500 
belonging to the company by which he was em- 
ployed, plead guilty to the charge in the district 


Minn., is com- 


court at Fergus Falls, Minn., and was sentenced 
to three years in the Stillwater penitentiary. 


The Farmers’ Grain Association’s elevator at 
Underwood, Minn., has been opened for business 
with Theo. Sjordahl as buyer. 


The Hubbard Milling Co. of Mankato, Minn., 
has taken over the old Weirwill mill and ele- 
vator property at Le Sueur, Minn. The elevator 
will be operated with Edward Weirwill as man- 
ager. 

Lund, Rud & Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., have 
completed a 15,000-bushel grain elevator at Judge, 
Minn., for the Thomas Hanson Co. of Minneapo- 
lis. Matt Judge of Rochester, Minn., is in charge 
as buyer. 


The Walter Bowman Elevator Co. of Mankato, 
Minn., will build a new 20,000-bushel elevator at 
that place. It will be located on the Omaha right- 
of-way and will be modern in construction and 
equipment. 

The Sheffield-King Elevator at Jordan, Minn., 
has been closed. The buyer, C. A. Nachbar, who 
had charge of the house for about a year and a 
half, will buy wheat at the old Nicolin Elevator in 
that town. 


The Northern Grain Co. of Chicago has arranged 
to extend its business in the Northwest by taking 
a long lease of the Great Northern Elevator at 
Minneapolis, this house having a capacity of 2,000,- 
000 bushels. 

Three grain elevators, ranging in capacity from 
30,000 to 50,000 bushels each, are now in course of 
construction at Greenbush, Minn. The companies 
building the houses are the Red Lake Falls (Minn.) 
Milling Co.; the Thief River Falls (Minn.) Milling 
Co., and the Northern Elevator Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis., grain dealers are to erect a 
large steel elevator in that city. There are sev- 
eral steel elevators now in use there, but they 
are owned by private concerns, the brewers and 
maltsters, and the proposed new one will be the 
first for general storage of grain. The plans for 
the elevator, which will practically take the place 
of Elevator C, destroyed by fire some weeks ago, 
are now being prepared. A syndicate of grain 
dealers headed by the Berger-Crittenden Milling 
Co. and W. D. Sawyer is back of the project. 
The intention is to erect, upon the steel tank 
system, an elevator that will have a capacity of 
700,000 or 800,000 bushels at the start and which 
can easily be increased in capacity as required, 
by erecting additional tanks. The first plant will 
be one of twelve or fifteen tanks and will cost be- 
tween $350,000 and $400,000. The parties inter- 
ested are said to have practically settled upon a 
site in the Muskego Avenue yards of the Mil- 
waukee road, just west of the present Elevator 
B, where “end” room is to be had and where track 
connections can be made. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN. 


The erection of an elevator at Newbern, Tenn., 
is being agitated by local business men. 

The Watonga Mill and Elevator Co. succeeds the 
Watonga Milling Company at Watonga, Okla. 

R. H. Worke has succeeded the firm of Green & 
Worke in the hay and grain business at Nashville, 
Tenn. 

The Sanger Mill and HBlevator Co. of Sanger, 
Texas, is reported to be erecting a new metal-clad 
grain elevator, at a cost of $12,000. 

H. K. Holman, a grain and cotton dealer at Fay- 
etteville, Tenn., has installed some new machinery, 
including a corn sheller, in his plant at that place. 


It is announced that the Planters’ Compress and 
Elevator Co. of Greenville, Texas, will erect an 
elevator and warehouses, to cost between $15,000 
and $20,000. 

The Daniel Grain Co. has been chartered at 
Little Rock, Ark. Dan Daniel is president and 
treasurer; D. B. Samuel, vice-president, and B. J. 
Daniel, secretary. 


The Farmers’ Union Grain and Fuel Co. has 
been incorporated at Altus, Okla., with a capital 
of $5,000. G. R. Thrush, J. L. Meeks and J. T. 
Parks are the incorporators. 

The Werkheiser-Polk Mill and Hlevator Co. of 
Temple, Texas, has changed its corporate name to 
Werkheiser-Polk Mill Co. and increased its capital 
stock to $100,000. The following officers were re- 
cently elected: W. E. Werkheiser, president; R. L. 
Polk, vice-president, and C. A. Hughes, secretary- 
treasurer. The company will erect two additional 
steel storage tanks with a capacity of 50,000 bushels 
each. 

The Burrus Mill and Elevator Co. has been in- 
corporated at Fort Worth, Texas, with a capital 
of $199,900. The following are the incorporators: 
J. Perry Burrus, J. M. Shane, J. S. Heard, S. D. 
Heard, W. P. Newsome, J. L. White, W. C. Burrus, 
L. A. Scott, E. W. Kirkpatrick, J. P. Crouch, all 
of McKinney, Texas, and E. W. Morton, Jr., of 
Dallas, Texas. The company will do a general 


grain and milling business and will erect a 1,000- 
barrel mill at Fort Worth. 


The Harris-Scotten Co., lessee of Elevator B at 
Galveston, Texas, is reported to be putting in a 
Hess Grain Drier, to be used in preparing corn for 
export. The building containing the drying appa- 
ratus will be about 50 feet high and 25 feet square. 
It adjoins Elevator B and will be capable of han- 
dling about 5,000 bushels a day. 


WESTERN. 


A feed store has been started at Oregon City, 
Ore., by G. A. Heinz. 

A. B. Buckles is reported to have engaged in the 
feed business in Oregon City, Ore. 


Veatch & Hayes are reported to have sold their 
feed business at Grants Pass, Ore., to H. N. Parker. 


O. M. Collins, head of the local bank at Mohler, 
Idaho, has purchased the controlling interest in 
the Mohler Milling and Warehouse Co. 


The four grain warehouses at Washtunea, Wash.., 
are estimated to have received about 673,980 bush- 
els of wheat this year. The average price paid was 
73 cents a bushel. Over 197,000 bushels have been 
shipped from that point so far this season. 


A dispatch from Portland, Ore., dated December 
1, has the following concerning grain and flour 
shipments from that port: “Six grain cargoes were 
cleared from this port in the month just closed, five 
of them for Europe and one for South Africa. Of 
the total of 655,339 bushels of wheat shipped from 
here, 465,519 bushels went to Europe. California 
received 182,351 bushels last month, and since the 
season opened nearly 1,000,000 bushels. Flour ex- 
ports in November were 42,043 barrels to the 
Orient and 15,179 barrels went to San Francisco. 
An examination of the shipments from Portland 
and Puget Sound ports. since the opening of the 
cereal year shows that the water movement was 
nearly equal to that of last season, and compares 
well with the shipments of the past seven years, 
and this notwithstanding the great quantity of 
wheat sent by rail to the Eastern states.” 

Hlevators may replace some of the present ware- 
houses along the railroads in the wheat districts 
of the Inland Empire. This year, for the first time 
in the history of the Pacific Coast states, a large 
part of the wheat crop of Washington and Oregon 
has found its outlet by rail to the East. Some 
wheat has been shipped Hast by rail before, but the 
greater part of the crop heretofore has been ex- 
ported, aside from what was used by the local 
mills. For that reason warehouses have always 
been largely used. The grain is brought to them in 
sacks and is shipped out that way. Very few eleva- 
tors for handling bulk grain have ever been built 
in this country. Men who are in a position to 
know figure that the heavy grain movement East 
by rail this year will continue to grow and that 
the erection of elevators will be a necessity. The 
demand for Pacific Coast wheat by millers in other 
sections of the United States this year will no 
doubt result in a greatly increased acreage next 
year. Then, too, local millers have ground more 
than the usual amount of Inland Empire wheat this 
year, aS shown by the heavy shipments of flour to 
other parts of the country, 


CONSUMERS WHO LIE. 


The “eminently respectable” class of consumers 
who misrepresent the attitude of competing dealers 
as regards prices have done more to demoralize the 
coal business than any other one thing. This 
method of attempting to influence lower prices is 
not only dishonest, but, in fact, contemptible. Men 
who profess great moral virtue and rectitude in 
other matters, for some reason have no hesitancy 
in telling just a “little lie’ in the hope that they 
may save a few paltry cents on a ton of coal, and 
we regret to say that even an occasional minister 
of the gospel is not above stooping to these mis- 
representations. We have heard this question dis- 
cussed often by men of experience, and we are 
thoroughly convinced that, no matter from what 
source it comes, a dealer should first substantiate 
a prospective customer’s statements, especially a 
new one, when he says that Jones has offered him 
his coal at a/reduction below the current market 
price. 

If you as a dealer were on better terms with your 
competitors, such matters would not so easily come 
up to worry you, for when a consumer, whether 
minister, deacon or banker, informed you that 
Jones had quoted him a price concession, but that 
he would rather buy it from you at the same price, 
you would, instead of flying off the handle, merely 
telephone Jones to verify the matter. If Jones 
denies it you are then in a position to ask the 
prospective customer for an explanation. If he 
admits it, then it becomes Jones’ turn to explain, 
and when all other means have failed there will 
still be plenty of time to cut prices.——Arthur M. 
Hull, editor Retail Coalman, in Trade Price List, 
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COMMISSION 


The Chicago Savings Bank has been made a 
depository for margins. 

J. B. Fleshman & Co., grain, cotton and stock 
brokers of Philadelphia, are reported to have sus- 
pended. 

It is announced that Chas. Renike has withdrawn 
from the New Orleans grain firm of A. F. Leon- 
hardt & Co. 

James Black has joined the Winnipeg grain firm 
of Bruce McBean & Co. He was formerly with the 
Ogilvie Milling Co., Ltd. 

W. E. McQuiston, who has been with Logan- 
Bryan, Chicago, as wheat trader, has resigned to 
go into business on his own account. 

The firm of M. Straus & Co., with R. W. Hamill 
as special partner, has been organized to do a grain 
shipping and exvort business at Chicago. 

Amended articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Nebraska Grain Association, Omaha, chang- 
ing the name to the G. C. Thompson Company. 

Sidney C. Love has opened a branch office in 
Minneapolis, with a leased wire to the Chicago 
market, under the management of R. 8. Stevens. 


The membership of D. J. Sully, the cotton manipu- 
lator, who joined the Chicago Board of Trade 
shortly before his failure, has been posted for 
transfer. 

Daniel J. Murphy, a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, who recently underwent an opera- 
tion for appendicitis, has gone to the South to re- 
gain his health. 

President Jackson of the Chicago Board of Trade 
has recovered from the recent severe illness which 
threatened his life. He has been on ’Change, but 
has not resumed active business duties. 


Charles Jernegan has resigned his membership 
on the Chicago Board of Trade to take the presi- 
dency and management of a California corpora- 
tion. He became a member of the Board twenty- 
five years ago. 

The contents of Daniel J. Sully’s office in the 
Wall Street Exchange Bldg., New York, were sold 
at auction recently by order of the trustee in bank- 
ruptey. The appraised value was $4,600, but the 
property brought $7,900. 

The plan of Dr. William E. Woodend of New 
York to effect a settlement with his creditors by 
giving them stock in a new corporation which he 
has organized has been turned down by the court. 
Woodend, however, announces his intention of 
evolving another plan to resume business. 

Wm, Burke, formerly secretary of the Harroun 
Elevator Co. of St. Joseph, Mo., has resumed 
business in that city and expects to incorporate 
the Burke Grain Co., with a capital of $10,000 or 
$15,000. It is announced T. J. Berry, John C. Neer 
and others who were connected with the Harroun 
company will continue with the new house. Ar- 
rangements have been made to use the Harroun 
Elevator at Elwood, but the new company will 
have no connection with Harroun. 

Jacob Berry & Co., brokers in stocks, bonds, 
grain and cotton at 42 Broadway, New York, and 
members of the Consolidated Exchange, assigned 
to A. P. Fitch on November 26. On November 28 
creditors filed a petition in bankruptcy against the 
firm. At the time of the assignment the attorney 
for the firm gave out a statement in which he esti- 
mated the liabilities at. more than $230,000 and the 
nominal assets at about $150,000, with actual as- 
sets of between $80,000 and $90,000. The firm had 
a number of branch offices and had been doing an 
extensive business. Following the Berry failure 
a line of stocks held by Ignatz H. Berger, trading 
as I. H. Berger & Co., was posted on the Consoli- 
dated Exchange for trading, thus practically an- 
nouncing the suspension of that firm. The em- 
barrassment is ascribed to the Berry failure. 

J. Lorne Campbell & Co. of Toronto assigned 
recently to E. R. C. Clarkson. The firm is said 
to have been in financial difficulties for several 
months, and on September 12 asked for an exten- 
sion. In a statement sent out to creditors at that 
time, it was shown that the liabilities exceeded 
the assets by $56,378, the liabilities being $239,736 
and the assets $183,358. The liabilities to the 
banks amounted to $22,000, to London agents $66,- 
250, to clients $106,300, and on mortgages $45,000. 
The assets included cash on hand and in agents’ 
hands, $1,740; margins not released, $18,426; due 
from P. B. Weare & Co., secured by notes of the 
Chicago Terminal Elevator Company, $21,300; due 
from clients, $40,000; real estate, $80,000; furni- 
ture and chattels, $7,000; stocks, $800; Toronto 
Stock Exchange seat, $10,000; Chicago Board of 
Trade seat, $3,000. Mr. Campbell has been a mem- 


ber of the Toronto Stock Exchange for a number 
of years, and served for a term as president. 


Owing to the death of P. F. Lucas the firms of 
Goffe, Lucas & Carkener at Kansas City, and Goffe, 
Lucas, Carkener Co. at St. Louis, have been dis- 
solved. W. C. Goffe and Geo. S. Carkener have 
formed a.partnership and will conduct a general 
grain commission business at Kansas City under 
the style of Goffe & Carkener. The business at 
St. Louis will be known as Goffe & Carkener Co., 
under the management of Geo. C. Martin Jr., as 
heretofore. 


Andrew J. Toomey, secretary of the defunct East- 
ern Milling and Export Co., and manager of 
Toomey Bros. Co., flour and grain exporters of 
New York City, filed a petition in bankruptcy on 
November 19. The failure is said to be an echo 
of the troubles of the milling company. The peti- 
tion places Toomey’s liabilities at $165,368, of which 
$15,776 is secured, and nominal assets of $120, in 
a debt due him. The principal creditors are Sam- 
uel T. Kerr of Philadelphia, $50,000 damages for 
a breach of contract between the petitioner and 
four others with Mr. Kerr; W. G. Audenried Jr., 
also of Philadelphia, $34,000 damages for breach 
of contract of the Hastern Milling and Export Co., 
of which the petitioner is sued as a director; City 
Trust Co. of Boston, $8,766, secured, on a judgment 
obtained in New York against the petitioner on 
November 7, and Anderson Fowler, $7,000, secured. 
Mr. Audenried was president of the milling com- 
pany, which is in the hands of receivers, and Mr. 
Kerr was a director. 


THE EXCHANGES 


The last sale of a Chicago Board of Trade mem- 
bership reported was at $3,225 net to the buyer. 


A convenient calendar pad, with the compliments 
of The Bourse, Philadelphia, has come to hand. 
It is a complete calendar for 1905 and has spaces 
for daily memorandum; just the thing for a busy 
man’s desk. 


Advices from Milwaukee say that the new cash 
grain commission rules adopted by the Chamber 
of Commerce are bringing in many new members. 
Among the recent additions to the membership are 
the following: John L. Tracy and Walter A. 
Thomas of Minneapolis, Noah Seamann of Adell, 
Sheboygan County, Wis.; J. F. McCarthy of Duluth 
and C. O. Tinkham of Stillwater, Minn. 


A committee of directors of the Chicago Board 
of Trade is investigating complaints of commission 
cutting on Milwaukee-Chicago business. It has 
been rumored that certain houses would fill orders 
in either city and then transfer the trade from 
one market to the other and only charge a single 
commission, where the rules of the Board require 
two commissions should be charged. It is said 
that the investigation is the result of a specific 
charge. 


In the case of Robert H. Thorburn, who is fight- 
ing for reinstatement as a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, the committee on legal advice, 
to which the directors referred the application for 
reinstatement, reported to the directors on Novem- 
ber 29, recommending that a communication be 
addressed to Mr. Thorburn asking him whether 
he claimed any false testimony had been given 
against him in his trial by a former board of di- 
rectors, and in what way, if any, that board had 
treated him unfairly. In answer to the communi- 
eation, Mr. Thorburn stated that the hearing and 
action of the Board were unfair to him because 
he was not present at the trial. The matter has 
been referred to the legal advice committee. 


The directors of the Chicago Board of Trade 
have taken action in two cases which reaffirms an 
old ruling. In one case a private warehouse filed 
charges against a discharged employe, a member, 
against whom it had an unpaid claim for about 
$300 growing out of losses alleged to have been 
sustained through his errors in transmitting orders 
by telephone. The directors ruled that they could 
not interfere between employers and employes in 
disputes not involving violations of rules of the 
Board. Their decision was based on an opinion of 
Corydon L. Beckwith, one of the legal lights of the 
last generation, who was attorney for the Board 
some twenty-five years ago. In another case an- 
other commission firm wanted action taken against 
an employe who was no longer connected with the 
firm, but still owed $600 on his membership, which 
had been bought for him by the firm. The direct- 
ors held that as the member against whom the 
charge was brought was not a member at the time 
the membership was purchased for him it was not 
a case for action on their part. 


' ters from various sections confirm this. 


OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE. 


At the annual meeting of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change, held November 15, the old officers were re- 
elected as follows: President, G. W. Wattles; 
vice-presidents, S. A. McWhorter and E. BE. Bruce; 
secretary, A. H. Merchant; treasurer, A. L. Reed. 
Directors: For three years, H. HE. Bruce, A. L. 
Reed, A. C. Smith; for two years, G. W. Wattles, 
S,. A. MeWhorter, F. P. Kirkendall; for one year, 
N. B. Updike, A. B. Jaquith, Nathan Merriam. All 
standing committees were re-elected and the names 
of T. D. Worrall and A. H. Blusher were added 
to the quotation committee. 

At a meeting of the Exchange on November 23 
a change was made in the rules and regulations. 
An amendment was adopted providing “that on 
contracts for the delivery of wheat, corn and oats 
warehouse receipts of licensed pulbic elevators of 
Chicago for same grades of grain may be delivered 
in this market in fulfillment of such contracts, 
the buyer paying the freight charges on the 
amount of grain called for by such receipts at 
the proportional freight rate in effect from Omaha 
to Chicago at time of such delivery.” 

It is believed that this amendment will result 
in an immediate increase in future trading. 


CINCINNATI WILL REVISE RULES. 


It is probable that by the first of the year the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce will have a set 
of revised grain rules in force. The rules now in 
force were made twenty-five years ago and have 
been amended from time to time until, it is said, 
they are now more or less complex. Several con- 
troversies have arisen during the past year calling 
for the decision of the superintendent, who has not 
always found it easy to apply the existing rules 
te an equitable adjustment of differences under 
present-day conditions of the trade. The superin- 
tendent undertook to point out some of the changes 
that were needed, with the result that the directors 
finally referred the entire matter to the Grain In- 
spection Committee. 

The committee drafted a set of revised rules 
and recommended them to the board. They were 
referred to a committee consisting of F. F. Collins, 
chairman; Joseph D. Morten and Walter A. Draper. 
The committee is now at work on the rules. 

There is great anxiety on the part of the trade 
to have the new rules ready for the new year, and 
every effort will be made by the committee to 
finish its work so that final action by the board 
of directors may be had before December 30. 


SEEDS 


Fire in Darch & Hunter’s seed store at London, 
Ont., recently caused damage to the extent of 
$10,000. The loss is covered by insurance. 


The large seed farm of the J. V. Baylis Seed Co. 
near Fort Fairfield, Me., has been purchased by 
a New Brunswick party. The consideration was 
$19,500. 


Farmers around Cazenovia, Minn., have found a 
market for the wild mustard seed which is removed 
from their grain when it is cleaned. The E. A. 
Brown WBlevator Co. at that place purchases the 
seed and ships it to pickle factories. 


Clover seed sold at the highest point on the crop 
yesterday, March touching $8. The market has 
been a firm one lately, principally on the sharp fall- 
ing off in receipts. The Red Letter ten days ago 
predicted much lighter receipts, and there are no 
signs to-day of any increase, although this advance 
may bring out some seed that shippers have been 
holding at home for better prices. It looks to us as 
if nearly all the crop had been marketed, and let- 
The price 
all season has been an inducement to farmers to 
sell, although, of course, some got very low prices 
on account of their seed being of inferior quality. 
Foreigners do not seem to be hungry. They took 
seed early in the season and resold some of it. The 
Eastern buyers have been afraid to buy, and may 
wait until after the first of the year, but they will 
need seed this year just as they always have. 
Foreigners, however, may not be obliged to take 
much. Whether present price discounts the crop 
shortage is an open question. Some think it does, 
while others believe the supplies warrant $9, and 
even higher for prime. Stock here is about the 
smallest ever known at this time of year, being 
something like 45,000 bags against 65,000 last year, 
50,000 bags in 1902, 60,000 bags in 1901 and 1900, 
80,000 bags in 1899, and 100,000 bags in 1898. The 
bulk of the stock is owned by local dealers, part 
probably hedged by sales of March, and part held 
for better prices, which most of them seem to ex- 
pect.—_J. F. Zahm & Co., Toledo, Red Letter of De- 
cember 3. 
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CROP REPORTS 


Drought and fly have reduced the average of win- 
ter wheat in Ohio from 87 to 75 per cent. 


According to reports to the state board of agri- 
eulture, corn was a fair crop in New Hampshire 
this season. 

The Michigan state report makes the wheat con- 
dition 93, against 99 last month and 83 a year ago. 
The loss is due to dry weather. 

“Corn is shaping up very satisfactorily and 
movement will be free during the next five weeks.” 
—C. W. HARTLY GRAIN CO., Goodland, Ind. 


The special crop report for Illinois issued on No- 
vember 30 stated that the greater portion of the 
corn crop had been husked and cribbed. The cron 
was generally well matured. Wheat was badly 
in need of rain. 

The Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys of Cali- 
fornia will probably produce a large wheat crop 
next season. Weather conditions have been all 
that could be desired and a large acreage has been 
sown. Early wheat has a good start. 


C. V. Topping, secretary of the Oklahoma Millers’ 
Association, has issued a bulletin in which he 
states that there is little damage as yet to the 
growing wheat crop throughout the territory, but 
inoisture will be needed prior to the first of the 
year. 

Thornton of the Duluth Commercial Record esti- 
mates that the wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth fer December will exceed those of the cor- 
responding month last year by 2,000,000 bushels. 
The December receipts last year were 14,455,000 
bushels. 


Reports to the statistical agent show that a 
larger acreage of wheat has been planted in Kansas 
this year than last. Secretary Smiley of the Kan- 
sas Grain Dealers’ Association says that with the 
possible exception of a few localities Kansas wheat 
has not been injured by the long dry spell. 

The Missouri December report indicates a wheat 
crop of 27,000,000 bushels. Growing wheat condi- 
tion is 73, as compared with 85 a year ago. The 
area sown is 2,323,000 acres. The corn crop is es- 
timated at 177,500,000 bushels, against 204,000,000 
bushels last year. The quality is 81 per cent. 


On November 29 Finance Minister Osma intro- 
duced a bill in the Spanish Chamber of Deputies 
imposing 80 cents duty on imported corn (per 100 
kilos) and $1.40 on imported flour (per 100 kilos) 
whenever the price of Spanish wheat exceeds $5.60 
_per 100 kilos. The new duties will become effective 
immediately after the bill is approved by the cortes. 

The Union Pacific has issued an estimate on the 
crop of Nebraska for 1904. The yields, as com- 
pared with 1903, are as follows: 


Bushels. —— 

1904. 1908. 
Witter wheat) Sion acc cules ry si 2! 22,964, 440 82,346,627 
pring: wWiNGgt, Zyaperemajers: sects) cases aes e 8,981,628 5,786,798 
(Cire aoe a Bae. Glo oehaeaiiitong crarponbonad 211,330,3 197.406.666 
RIVE. Bash lcwns dee, Sea hance AEN ahaa ne 69,410, 313 62,217,284 
ESR a ects oes cet ates chive follies ones rer 1,989,883 5.625.382 
SARL WG. ee erin afore ie siete 5,655,781 3,148,186 


Director Sage of the Iowa state agricultural 
bureau claims that the government statisticians did 
not give his state credit for as big a corn acreage 
this season as it is entitled to. “Our acreage,” he 
says, “will be over 9,000,000 acres. Over 90 per cent 
of the crop this year will be merchantable and as 
there will not be as much feeding this season as 
last, a larger proportion of the corn will be shipped. 
This corn still contains a good deal of moisture, 
but the quality of the grain is excellent, the cobs 
being large and the kernels plump and well filled.” 


The Ohio report for December estimates the corn 
crop at 91,993,448 bushels. The corn area this year 
was a good average in amount as compared with 
a number of years past, but the product per acre is 
below an average, and considerably lower than 
Ohio is able to produce under more favorable con- 
ditions; however, the total product for the state, 
nearly 92,000,000 bushels, is a remarkably good 
showing, considering that many counties produced 
very lightly, but it occurs that where production is 
lightest it is in counties having smallest area, while 
the counties having large corn area show good 
and even excellent production, and this accounts 
for the good result on the whole. 


The secretary of the Kentucky state board of 
agriculture, in a letter to C. A. King & Co. of 
Toledo, says: “I returned yesterday from a tour 
ot the state. The newspaper reports of the drought 
have not been exaggerated. It is the severest in 
the history of the state. All fall-sown grass seed 
is lost. Many fields of wheat, rye and winter oats 
sown in October, the grain remains in the ground 
unsprouted. The drought is now being broken by 
damp, misty weather, with prospects of a good rain. 
However, only about one-quarter of an inch has 


; to as “the wheat belt.” 


fallen up to this time. It is hard to estimate the 
effects on the wheat and rye crop. Should we have 
a good rain and the weather remain warm, it is 
probable that grain would yet germinate and 
might do well. On the other hand, if winter sets in 
bad and continues it will be fatal to grain crops.” 


The extent of the damage to growing wheat in 
Indiana by drought has not been estimated by the 
state crop bureau, but private advices say the plant 
has suffered greatly. The finai figures for the 1904 
crop, as compiled by State Statistician Johnson, 
show a wheat yield of 13,871,340 bushels, as com- 
pared with 27,713,357 bushels in 1903. The 1904 
corn crop was 132,807,473 bushels, against 143,059,- 
459 bushels in 1903. 

In Secretary Coburn’s summary of the agricul- 
tural products of the state for 1904 it is stated that 
the corn crop amounts to 132,021,774 bushels, which 
is 37,337,995 bushels less than one year ago; its 
value is $50,713,955. The returns this year present 
an unusual circumstance in that by far the larger 
yields per acre of corn are almost invariably found 
in the central third of the state popularly referred 
In aggregate yield Jewell 
leads with 6,400,680 bushels, Smith coming next 
with 5,819,485 bushels and Phillips third with 4,- 
954,212 bushels. The counties having the largest 
average yields per acre are Phillips with 38 bushels 
and Smith and Rooks with 35 bushels each. The 
cat crop is placed at 21,613,357 bushels, valued at 
$6,872,890. 

Liverpool Corn Trade News makes the following 
summary of the foreign wheat situation: United 


’ Kingdom, Germany, Austria-Hungary—Weather 
generally seasonable, although more snow is 
wanted. Roumania—Crops have good snow cover- 


ing and stocks are accumulating. Russia—Weather 
milder in South and snow is thawing. Otherwise 
conditions are _ satisfactory. Bulgaria—Outlook 
favorable. North Africa—Good rains have fallen. 
France—There has been some snow and rain. Crop 
rather unsatisfactory. Australia—Chartering of 
cargo room continues. India—Reports favorable. 


The Bulletin des Halles (France) makes the fol- 
lowing estimate of the world’s production of wheat 
in 1904: 


1908. 
Bushels. 


1904. 


Grand Division— Bushels. 


IAL O PS Patras Metal sess ale swnine 1,697,108,7 ui 50 1,496,213,750 
UNTNCLIC Ameena a mecccen uaLe sobmebahe, « 561,25 766,125,000 
INOS ts Oe ke eh See ae 380, 436,975,000 
LOWS, otitotea gee OF 10 Deatedioeee na 55,898,750 
OcGeanlarvwrcccrac cee ek ics ates 82, 287, 500 61,006,250 


A comparison with previous figures shows that 
the crop of 1904 in Europe was 200,895,000 bushels 
less than in 1903; that the crop of America was 
81,436,250 bushels less than in 1903, and that the 
erop of Oceania was 21,281,250 bushels less than 
in 1903. The crops of Asia and Africa, ov the other 
band, have increased by 56,182,500 and 2,837,500 
bushels, respectively. The crop in France shows a 
shortage of 62,425,000 bushels. 


Returns to the chief of the bureau of statistics of 
the Department of Agriculture indicate that the 
newly seeded area of winter wheat is about 31,155,- 
000 acres, a decrease of 1.6 per cent from the area 
sown in the fal! of 1903, as finally estimated. The 
condition_of winter wheat on December 1 was 82.9, 
as compared with 86.6 in 1903, and a ten-year aver- 
age of 92.1. The following table shows for each 
of the principal states the percentage of acreage 
sown to winter wheat this fall, as compared with 
that sown last year, the averages of condition on 
December 1 of the present year, the corresponding 
averages for 1903, and the mean of the December 
averages of the last ten years: 


| Average Condition 
Acreage SA 
Staion Compared December 1. 
: eH With Last | 
Wares 
Year. | 1904, 1903. | Ten-year 
Kansas...... 99 81 87 92 
California 102 96 97 96 
Missouri.. 95 7 87 93 
Indicna. 88 ie 84 90 
Nebraska. 102 93 90 91 
ODION. <i. sone 99 76 80 88 
[NUbieos CAEN OAS see ceaeae oo 106 82 85 93 
Pennsylvania........... 99 | 86 91 95 
Oldahom aie waseecieees 90 | 68 80 96 
WOXGS a jereicie oleininjoidlvic/=ipini« 90 | 80 84 90 
TMEMHESSCEn ciaisiaieliasies\ + foie 103 | 88 80 89 
Michigan......%.....5.... 110 | 92 85 86 
United States. ...... 98.4 | 82.9 | 86.6 921 


The newly seeded area. of winter rye is provi- 
sionally estimated at 96.7 per cent of the area sown 
in the fall of 1903. The condition of winter rye on 
December 1 was 90.5, as compared with 92.7 on 
December 1, 1903, and 96.2, the mean of “he: Decem- 
ber averages of the last ten years. 


no less 
held on 


At Grand Forks, S. D., on December 1, 
than twelve to fifteen men were in jail, 
charge of smuggling wheat from Canada. 


*“T enclose $1 for subscription to the ‘American 
Elevator and Grain Trade.’ I have been well 
pleased with the paper in the past year and cer- 
tainly want to continue.’—J. W. Radford, chief 
grain inspector of Kansas. 


VALUE OF A NEARBY GRAIN 
MARKET. 


[From an address by A. B. 
Chicago Great Western Railway, before the Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation of the State of Nebraska, in eighth annual meet- 
ing, at Omaha, on October 27, 1904. Mr. Stickney’s 
topic was ‘‘Nebraska’s Opportunity to Increase the Pros- 
perity of Her Farms.’’] 

[Mr. Stickney, while recognizing that “produc- 
tion is fundamental,” states there is also the “de- 
partment of distribution, . . . dependent upon pro- 
duction, because things must be produced before 
they can be exchanged.” He contends, then, that 
farmers produce well, but are robbed of a per- 
centage of their rewards “by the fault of the 
commerce department in failing to provide a 
nearby market for grain.” He then proceeds: | 

Before recounting the demonstrations which 
have been made of this important fact, let us con- 
sider what constitutes a grain market. 

It consists of a large number of active, intelli- 
gent grain dealers congregated in a market town, 
intent upon making a_ profit of an eighth to a 
quarter of a cent per bushel for themselves. But 
the nature of this business is such that every 
time they make an eighth or a quarter for them- 
selves they are compelled to make more for the 
farmers than they get for themselves. 

If we analyze the work of such men we see 
that while they are not philanthropists, and are 
all the time working for their own profit, in effect 
they spend their time, talent and energies in ob- 
taining for the farmers the highest possible price 
at the least possible expense. 

By the use of the telegraph they keep in touch 
with all the markets of the world and with con- 
sumers of grain, in order to take advantage of the 
slightest increase in the demand which would 
advance prices. They also keep informed as to 
all the channels of transportation which reach 
such markets and consumers, in order to be pre- 
pared at all times to avail themselves of the cheap- 
est means of transportation to reach the area of 
highest prices as they develop from day to day. 
If some freight agent in any part of the United 
States or if any ship which sails the seas lets 
a stitch drop in rates, these market makers seem 
to know it by instinct and take advantage of it 


Stickney, president of the 


instantly; in fact, they scent a low rate quicker 
than a high price. They perform a work for the 
farmers which the farmers, living on their iso- 


lated farms, cannot do for themselves. It is work 
which even the Legislature cannot do for them. 

In a fully developed market there is another 
class of dealers who own elevators, who are more 
than mere “rooters” for prices and rates. They 
buy the grain, store it and carry it from the time 
of the annual glut, immediately following each 
harvest, until it is required for actual consumption. 
But the rooters establish the prices and_ they 
make the elevator men pay more than the equiv- 
alent of the highest price which can be obtained 
in any of the other markets of the world. And 
experience has proven that the elevator men in 
the nearby market town can afford to pay more 
than the equivalent of the market price in any 
more distant town. 

The indisputable proof of this proposition is the 
fact that in all highly developed nearby markets 
the elevator men buy the grain, and if they should 
refuse to pay more than such equivalent the ‘root- 
ers” would ship it. 

In recounting the demonstrations that a nearby 
market adds to the value of agricultural products 
in the hands of the farmers, I shall cite only ex- 
amples with which we are familiar. 

I call attention first to the magnificent live stock 
market—second to none—which has been estab- 
lished in South Omaha. Prior to its establishment, 
when the farmers of Nebraska sold their live 
stock, they were obliged to accept the Chicago 
market price, less the cost of transportation, say 
700 miles, to Chicago. To-day they sell such stock 
at the market price in Omaha, less the cost of 
transportation, only 200 miles, to Omaha, and the 
market price at Omaha is always nearly, and 
sometimes quite, as high as at Chicago. It is al- 
ways higher than the equivalent market price in 
Chicago, except, perhaps, on a few special grades. 
It is beyond question that the establishment of 
the Omaha nearby market for live stock has in- 
creased the income of the farmers of Nebraska 
millions of dollars annually. 

Notwithstanding the enormous advantage which 
the Omaha nearby live stock market has been and 
is, the establishment of a nearby grain market 
would be of greater advantage to the farmers of 
Nebraska, because there never is, and never can 
be, such a surplus of live stock thrown on the 
market at once as there is of grain following each 
annual harvest. 

It is not so with grain. Grain does not mature, 
and cannot be harvested, every day in the year. 
It matures and can be harvested only once in each 
year. All the grain raised in Nebraska matures in 
the same few days in each autumn, and all the 
small grains must be harvested within a week or 
ten days after they mature. As all the vast crop of 
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grain matures at the same time, and must be thus 
harvested, it cannot, like live stock, be consumed 
as fast as harvested. The relation of supply and 
demand and the consequent prices cannot be regu- 
lated, as in the case of live stock, by delaying 
the harvest a few days. The whole year’s crop 
comes on the market at once, and the relation 
of supply and demand, which determines the 
prices, must be regulated by storing and holding. 
Practically a whole year’s crop must, therefore, 
be stored somewhere, and dealt out to the con- 
sumers as demanded during the three hundred 
and sixty-five days following each harvest. 

The aggregate crop of a year is so vast that 
if accumulated and stored in any one market 
town, though as rich as Liverpool, or New York, 
or Chicago, it would make so large a “visible 
supply” and, for the moment, so great a surplus 
that it would break down the price far below its 
real value, and far below the cost of production. 

It is evident. therefore, that market towns, with 
merchants and elevators, are much more impor- 
tant for grain than for live stock. 

The Need of a Nearby Market.—Experience has 
proven that the market nearest the point of pro- 
duction can and does pay the farmer more for his 
grain products than a distant market. : 

Experience has proven that if Nebraska grain, 
instead of being sent to Chicago for storage, 
could be stored in a market town in Nebraska, 
it would add several cents per bushel to its value 
in the hands of the farmer, which, in the aggre- 
gate, would add millions per year to the income 
of the farmers. 

The first example of the advantage which the 
farmer derives from the existence of a nearby 
grain market is the well understood advantage 
which all the farmers of the West derived from 
the establishment of the Chicago grain market. 

Prior to the establishment of that great market, 
the local buyer of grain, who had to hunt for a 
chance customer to buy from him, worked on 
the basis of a margin of profit of from ten to 
twenty cents per bushel, which the farmers had 
to pay. Since its establishment the local buyers 
are willing to work on a margin of a fourth, or 
eighth, or sixteenth of a cent per bushel, which 
is all the farmer now pays the middleman, against 
ten and twenty cents before. 

At the time I migrated from New England, which 
was before Chicago was a market town for grain, 
the New Hampshire farmer sold his wheat for 
$1.50 per bushel, payable in gold, and the Illinois 
farmer sold his wheat for thirty cents per bushel, 
payable in “bobtailed” money. 

Kansas City Market—The next example is the 
Kansas City market, which is not a highly devel- 
oped market. It has few elevators and performs 
little service for the farmers or itself in the mat- 
ter of storing and carrying the surplus from 
harvest to consumption. But it has half a hundred 
or more dealers who perform services for the 
farmers in “rooting” for high prices and low rates, 
for which they exact a commission of an eighth 
to a quarter of a cent per bushel. What is the 
result? 

It is within your knowledge that the farmers 
of Kansas who live within the influence of the 
Kansas City market receive several cents a bushel 
more for grain than the farmers of Nebraska. 

The Minneapolis Market.—Another example to 
which I call your attention is the Minneapolis 
market, which is a highly developed market. It 
not only works the markets of the world for the 
highest prices, and the transportation comparties 
for the lowest rates, but it buys the farmers’ grain 
at extraordinarily high prices, always much higher 
than the price in any other market in the world 
would at the time justify, and stores and carries it 
until demanded for ultimate consumption. 

While it is in its elevators it cleans it and 
mixes it and sorts it. It sorts it into chicken 
feed, sheep feed and human food. It sells it short 
and buys it back again, and finally, toward the 
end of the year, when the visible supply has been 
reduced, it sells it at a profit. 

The Minneapolis market pays the farmers in 
Minnesota about seven cents a bushel more for 
wheat than the Nebraska farmers get for their 
wheat. 

This is not a mere oratorical statement unsup- 
ported by an investigation of the facts. In order that 
I might be sure of the important fact, I have had an 
expert tabulate the prices of grain in Minneapo- 
lis and Chicago day by day for two successive 
years, 1901 and 1902. In January, February and 
March, 1901, the price was actually higher in Min- 
neapolis than in Chicago. Taking the year as a 
whole the average price in Minneapolis was only 
one and a half cents per bushel below the price 
in Chicago. 

In May, June, July and August, four months of 
1902, the Minneapolis price was higher than the 
Chicago price, and during the whole year the 
average Minneapolis price was one-half cent above 
the average Chicago price. 

The average Minneapolis price for rye during 
the two years was only one and a half cents per 


bushel below the Chicago price, and for barley 
four and a quarter cents below. 

Now let us see how the Nebraska prices com- 
pare with the Chicago prices. 

It is well known that the price of grain on the 
farms in Nebraska is the Chicago price less the 
cost of transportation to Chicago, which averages 
about 13.8 cents per bushel. But, for the purpose of 
our comparison, only the cost of transportation 
from the Missouri River to Chicago should be con- 
sidered, which has been about 7.2 cents per bushel, 
making a difference in favor of the Minnesota 
farmer, due entirely to the existence of the nearby 
markets of Minneapolis and Duluth, of seven cents 
per bushel on wheat and rye, and about three 
cents per bushel on barley. 

Part Played by the Mills——The probable value 
of the mills of Minneapolis in respect to prices 
is fairly disclosed in the statistics of prices which 
I have quoted. The average price of wheat, which 
is milled at Minneapolis, is only one cent less 
than the Chicago price, while the average price 
of rye and barley, which are not milled at Minne- 
apolis, is from one and one-half cents per bushel 
on rye to four and a quarter cents on _ barley 
less than Chicago. The difference in favor of 
wheat may fairly be credited to the influence of 
the mills upon the market. 

It seems, therefore, evident that the manipu- 
lating machinery of the elevators affects market 
values more than the machinery of the mills. 

Now let us consider the milling of grain. The 
same transportation and market reasons which 
I have already stated, which make the grain mar- 
ket nearest the source of production the most eco- 
nomical place to store grain, make such a point 
the most economical place to mill grain. But the 
milling of grain at such a point requires the co- 
operation of a developed market with elevators 
and grain merchants to accumulate, store and 
carry the grain in that market, otherwise in the 
few months following the harvest the grain will 
move forward to some more distant markets and 
leave nothing to be milled during the subsequent 
months of the year. To dam up and hold the 
stream of wheat which would otherwise pass 
through Minneapolis, and leave the great flouring 
mills idle during the latter month of the crop 
year, requires forty-two elevators with a storage 
capacity of 36,000,000 bushels. Without these res- 
ervoirs the magnitude of the present flouring mill 
industry at Minneapolis could not have been at- 
tained. The amount of capital required to both 
hold the grain and manufacture the flour could 
not be commanded by the mill companies alone; 
besides, the profits of the milling business would 
not justify the risks. By means of the independ- 
ent elevator companies and the market, dealing in 
futures, this risk is distributed among a large 
number. In effect the market is an insurance com- 
pany, guaranteeing both the future price of the 
grain and of the products of the mills. 

Future of Milling Spring Wheat.—It is probable 
that the milling business in the spring wheat dis- 
tricts has reached its zenith, because it is prob- 
able that the production of spring wheat will not 
increase. Spring wheat seems to be a plant which 
requires a virgin soil to produce. New York, North- 
ern Ohio, Northern Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and 
Southern Minnesota in turn have produced it in 
great abundance, followed by their soils refusing 
to produce it longer. Then the production was 
transferred to the virgin soil of Northern Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas, and the maximum of pro- 
duction in these areas has been maintained by 
bringing under cultivation new areas of virgin 
soil, which process has about reached its limit. 
There is very little uncultivated virgin spring 
wheat soil left to be brought under cultivation in 
the United States, and it is probable that a few 
years later the northern flouring mills will have 
to look to the northwestern territory of Canada 
for their supply. 

The production of the winter wheat plant seems 
to be more permanent. The soils which produced 
winter wheat a century ago are still producing. 
This, taken in connection with the facts which 
have been stated in regard to the spring wheat 
plant, is causing many of the northern millers to 
consider the advisability of transferring a part 
of their operations to the winter wheat districts. 
Already one of the largest milling corporations 
of Minneapolis has provided itself with a mill 
at Buffalo, another at St. Louis and another at 
Louisville, Ky. 

The president of one of the Minneapolis corpo- 
rations, and one of the largest country milling 
firms, have discussed with me the advisability of 
building a mill at Omaha and another at Kansas 
City in such a way that I feel justified in saying 
that as soon as the market at Omaha is estab- 
lished, with elevator companies having storage 
and carrying capacity, a flouring mill of not less 
than 5,000 barrels per day capacity will be put 
in operation at Omaha. 

I believe that the establishment of one inde- 
pendent elevator company, with capital sufficient 
to build an elevator, and with sufficient capital to 
deal in grain, and with sufficient courage to buy 


grain and store it in Omaha, would be followed, 
almost immediately, by the erection of such a mill. 

Such a milling interest is undoubtedly a valu- 
able factor in establishing a highly developed 
grain market, but at the same time it is my opin- 
ion, based upon careful consideration of the his- 
tory ot grain markets, that mills are not essen- 
tial, and that there are only three essential fac- 
tors to a grain market: 

First—A territory producing a sufficient quan- 
tity of grain. 

Nebraska is such a territory. The United States 
census crop year 1899, the census of 1900, gives 
Nebraska a total production of 296,916,910 bush- 
els of grain, which is 52,000 bushels more than 
the aggregate production of the state of Minne- 
sota, which has built up two magnificent markets, 
one at Minneapolis and the other at Duluth. 

Second—Grain merchants with capital, push, ca- 
pacity and elevators. 

Third—A location in proximity to the source 
of the supply, so located in respect to incoming 
transportation facilities that a sufficient quantity 
can be aggregated to justify a market, and so lo- 
cated in respect to outgoing transportation facili- 
ties that the grain can be distributed to all points 
of the compass to the ultimate customers. 

Omaha is such a location. All the railroads 
which traverse the grain-producing territory of 
Nebraska converge upon Omaha, and all the rail- 
roads which will ultimately distribute the grain 
to customers diverge from Omaha. It also pos- 
sesses one of the greatest live stock markets, not 
only of the United States, but of the world. It 
possesses capital and banking facilities. It pos- 
sesses every factor of a great grain market, ex- 
cepting elevators and a sufficient number of grain 
merchants. It already possesses a few merchants 
and is pregnant with embryo, which only requires 
fructifying with an abiding faith to become full 
born, aggressive grain merchants and elevator men. 

A Good Start Made by Omaha Exchange.—The 
foundation of the Omaha grain market has been 
laid. The old adjustment of railway rates, which 
imposed a penalty of about five cents per bushel 
on grain which stopped in Omaha for market pur- 
poses, has been abolished. 

The new adjustment places Omaha on as favor- 
able a basis in respect to tariff rates as Kansas 
City and Minneapolis. 

Encouraged by this adjustment of rates the 
Omaha Grain Exchange has been formed. The 
citizens of Omaha, regardless of occupations, patri- 
otically came forward and bought memberships, 
and a market has existed for nearly a year. 

Notwithstanding the Exchange commenced op- 
erations in February, 1904, after the principal part 
of the crop of 1903 had been moved, in the eight 
succeeding months, to the end of September, it 
has dealt with over 9,000,000 bushels, a larger 
quantity than was marketed in Minneapolis in 
whole years in the early history of its Grain Ex- 
change. 

I congratulate the members of the Exchange 
upon the favorable showing of their first eight 
months’ business. 

Omaha, as yet, lacks facilities for handling 
grain. The matter of providing such facilities is 
more a matter of men to manage than of 
capital. Merchants are born—not made. Finding 
born merchants to manage the business, the cap- 
ital will be forthcoming. When I reflect that the 
late Mr. Armour started his commer¢ial career 
an unknown boy driving from farm to farm buy- 
ing eggs and butter, and that the late Mr. Swift, 
the founder of Swift & Co., started life a like 
unknown boy traveling from farm to farm buying 
hogs, which he personally took to the market, 
and that the late Mr. Peavey started the buying 
of grain with only his hat for his counting room 
and his storage house—his storehouse containing 
more brains than grain—I am constrained to be- 
lieve that the unknown boy has already been born 
who will lead off in making the Omaha grain mar- 
ket—like the Omaha live stock market—one of 
the greatest markets of the world. 


NAILING GRAIN DOORS. 


General Superintendent Bury of the C. P. Ry., 
central division, has issued the following circular: 

“Cars and grain doors have been greatly dam- 
aged, and serious inconvenience has resulted in 
handling of grain at lake ports, by shippers nail- 
ing grain doors in cars. In the aggregate the ex- 
pense and inconvenience has assumed such mag- 
nitude that extreme measures must be taken to 
stop this practice. Agents are required to see that 
grain doors are not nailed in cars at their sta- 
tion, and will notify shippers that persistence in 
the practice will result in legal prosecution. In 
any event consignors will be required to pay for 
the damage to rolling stock. The agent at Fort 
William will furnish each superintendent with a 
list of cars loaded on his district with grain doors 
nailed, so that it can be taken up with the con- 
signors, and will also see that the amount of the 
damage to the cars is charged against the grain,” 
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COURT DECISIONS 


[Prepared especially for the “American Elevator and 
mee Trade” by J. L. Rosenberger, LL. B., of the Chicago 
ar. 


Right to Recover for Loss of Grain Under Kan- 
sas Statute. 


Under Section 6 of Chapter 100, page 176, of 
Kansas Laws of 1893 (Section 5943. General Stat- 
utes of 1901), the right to recover from a railway 
company for loss of grain delivered to it for trans- 
portation is expressly restricted to the consignee, 
his heirs or assigns. And the Supreme Court of 
Kansas holds (Weber vs. C., R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 77 
Pacific Reporter, 533) that, in an action based 
on the statute, the owner and consignor of grain 
delivered to such carrier cannot recover for loss 
or shortage of grain received by it for shipment. 
The court says that it is a well-known commercial 
usage for shippers to make drafts on their con- 
signees, with bills of lading attached, and obtain 
the amounts drawn for at a bank before the re- 
ceipt of the grain at its destination. The pro- 
tection of the acceptors of such drafts from loss 
may have been the legislative purpose in permit- 
ting the consignees, their heirs or assigns, alone 
to maintain an action under the statute for 
shortage. 

Nor does the court think that Section 26 of the 
Civil Code of Procedure, which requires that every 
action must be prosecuted in the name of the real 
party in interest, has any application. On the 
other hand, the court says that in view of the 
decision in Railway Co. vs. Simonson, 68 Pac., 653, 
64 Kan., 802, it is doubtful whether there is any 
vitality left in Chapter 100, page 175, Laws 1893 
(Section 5938 to 5947, both inclusive, Geheral Stat- 
utes 1901), for the reason that with that part of 
Section 6 omitted, which makes the bill of lading 
conelusive proof of the amount of grain received 
by the carrier, can it be said that the legislature 
would have enacted the law? 


Construction of Contract for Grain. 


The Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut 
says, August 12, 1904, that the finding of the trial 
court in the case of Soper and others vs. Tyler 
(58 Atlantic Reporter, 699) showed that the plaint- 
iffs were wholesale dealers in grain at Boston, buy- 
ing their grain mainly in the West; that it was 
the custom of such dealers to consign grain so 
bought in carloads to New England points, with 
directions to hold it at West Albany or some other 
railroad point on the Hudson River for further 
orders; that among grain dealers the words used 
in their letter of June 22d, to be shipped prompt,” 
meant shipment within ten days, and the words, 
“Line via H. R.,’ meant that, if “all-rail,” it would 
be made by way of the Harlem River, in New 
York, the shipper having the option of diverting 
the cars at Albany, Poughkeepsie or New York 
City; that on June 13 ten carloads of oats had 
been bought by the plaintiffs in Chicago, to be 
consigned to them at Bridgeport, Conn., with in- 
structions to hold them at West Albany until fur- 
ther orders; that on June 26 the firm bought from 
in Chicago shipped two cars of oats so consigned; 
that the numbers and invoices of these cars were 
sent by the plaintiffs to the defendant on June 
30; that the cars reached West Albany on July 
17, when the plaintiffs ordered them to be for- 
warded to their order at Waterbury, Conn.; that 
the original bills of lading were then indorsed by 
the railroad company, “Consignment changed, 
without recourse, to the order of J. E. Soper & 
Co., Waterbury, Conn., July 17, 1899, notify Wil- 
liam M. Tyler;” that on July 25 the cars arrived 
there, but the defendant, though duly notified, 
refused to accept them; and that from four to 
six weeks is a reasonable time for transporting 
a carload of oats from Chicago to Waterbury. 

In affirming a judgment for the plaintiffs, the 
Supreme Court says that when the defendant made 
his contract with a Boston grain dealer, the mean- 
ing of any technical terms used in expressing it, 
as far as they were terms of common use in the 
grain trade at Boston, was to be determined by 
such usage. By the usage of the trade “to be 
shipped prompt” meant to be shipped within ten 
days. But from where? It is a proper matter 
of judicial notice that the great grain fields of 
the country lie west of the Hudson River. The 
Harlem River runs through New York City from 
the Hudson to Long Island Sound. The only 
stipulation as to the route by which the oats were 
to come was that it was to be on a line via the 
Harlem River. This phrase had a settled mean- 
ing in the Boston grain trade. It refers to ship- 
ments from points west of the Hudson River to 
New England points, with the right in the dealer 
of diverting the cars at Albany, Poughkeepsie or 


New York City to any points which he may desig- 
nate. 

The contract did not limit the plaintiffs to a 
shipment from any particular point in the West. 
At its date they had become the purchasers of 
ten carloads of oats at Chicago. Two of these 
they caused to be forwarded by rail from Chi- 
cago, in the customary way, sending on the in- 
voices with the car numbers to the defendant 
within eight days after the contract of sale to him. 
The cars arrived at Waterbury within six weeks 
from the date of the contract. The trial court, 
in rendering judgment for the plaintiffs, must have 
held that Chicago was a proper place of shipment. 
As a great shipping point for grain, it might well 
be deemed such a place, under the usage of the 
Boston grain trade. The defendant, indeed, had 
on previous occasions purchased oats by the car- 
load from the plaintiffs, which had been forwarded 
to him from New York City, and supposed when 
he made the contract that the words “Line via 
H. R.” meant that the cars would be shipped from 
Harlem River; that is, from New York City. But 
this misunderstanding of a term of trade, however 
unfortunate for him, could not vary the rights of 
the other party. 

Then it was contended that, even under the 
usage found by the trial court, the place of ship- 
ment of the: grain in question was West Albany, 
since there its destination was changed from 
Bridgeport to Waterbury. But the bills of lading 
bore upon their face directions to the railroad com- 
pany to hold the cars at West Albany for further 
orders. Instead of sending them on to Bridge- 
port, the company might be required, and was 
required, to forward them to Waterbury. The 
whole transit from Chicago to Waterbury was 
under a Single and indivisible contract of trans- 
portation, the terminus from which was fixed at 
the outset; the terminus to which was left to be 
fixed by orders to be given when a certain point 
had been reached; but that such orders might 
be given and must be obeyed was an integral and 


‘important part of the original bargain between the 


shipper and the carrier. West Albany was a 
point of transfer, not of shipment. A single bill 
of lading was issued for each car for the whole 
transit from Chicago to Waterbury, and the in- 
dorsement of the change of consignment on July 
17 had simply the effect of designating one out 
of a number of points to which the shipper had 
from the beginning the right to direct a delivery. 


The Agricultural Department, by direction of 
Congress, supplies senators and _ representatives 
with packages of garden and flower seeds, which 
they send to their appreciative constituents by mail, 
and all at the expense of taxpayers. This year, it 
is stated, no less than 45,000,000 packets will be 
sent out, few of them differing in any respect from 
those on sale at retail seed stores. A number of 
congressmen have told of the effect upon the minds 
of some of their intelligent constituents. 

Representative Stevens of Minnesota relates that 
he received a letter from one of his constituents 
acknowledging the receipt of a package of garden 
seeds, loading him down with thanks and adding: 
“Please send me a sack of oats, a sack of corn 
and as many trees as you can get at the Agricul- 
tural Department.” 

Minnesota, someone may say, is part of the 
“wild and woolly West,’ and cannot be expected 
to be rich in sowing common sense. Well, then, 
here is one from cultured Boston: A congressman 
representing a district of that city sent some pack- 
ages of flower seeds to urban constituents. One of 
them answered, returning thanks, announcing his 
intention of planting the seeds in his back yard, 
and adding the request that the M. C. obtain from 
the government and forward him a lawn mower, 
a set of garden tools and 100 feet of black hose. 

A representative from a northwestern state re- 
ceived from a constituent a requisition for seeds 
for himself and a number of relatives, concluding 
thus: “I also want a gasoline engine of eighteen 
horsepower, a wood saw and a barrel of gasoline. 
Please send them right away.” 

Representative Cooper of Wisconsin had been 
sending seeds to a constituent for a number of 
years when he received a letter of thanks ending 
with these words: “Please do not send me any 
more, aS our canary bird died ten days ago. The 
bird did not seem to thrive on the seed you have 
been sending.” 

There may be some question whether those con- 
stituents, who seem to have written good English 
in every case, were in hard earnest or merely guy- 
ing. In either case their epistolary efforts would 
suggest that government might expend time and 
money to better advantage than in sending some 
scores of millions of packages of seeds every year 
to people who can get the same kind of seeds if 
they want them at the nearest good city seed store 
or country general store. 

It might about as reasonably “take over’ the 
private business of dealers in lamp chimneys, gas 
tips, garters, shoe laces and patent buttons that 
you fasten to your trousers without thread,—Ex, 


IN THE COURTS 


Henry Hall has sued the Osborn Grain Co., Min- 
neapolis, for $1,411.25, alleging that he gave the 
members of the company $1,000 to invest for him. 
The money was invested, and, plaintiff says, there 
was a profit of $595.25, but no settlement was made. 


Referee Eastman, to whom the suits filed by the 
trustees of the estate of Henry B. Smith, bankrupt, 
for recovery of money lost in speculation, were re- 
ferred, decided, on December 4, that actions for such 
claims for the benefit of a bankrupt could not be 
recognized. 


The St. Anthony and Dakota Elevator Co. of Min- 
neapolis has begun an action to recover $2,451.94 
against the tna Insurance Co. of Hartford, the 
amount being the alleged shortage of Fred Wilkin- 
son, agent of the plaintiff, in 1903, at Perth, N. D. 


A suit filed in the Common Pleas Court, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, on November 28, asks for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver for the firm of James M. Kellar 
Co., the feed and grain merchants. The company 
owes about $1,000, and has assets of grain, wagons, 
ete., of $2,300, and accounts nominally worth $800. 

Herman Haase, an attorney, on December 4, be- 
gan suit for himself and for the use of Cook County 
against Ware & Leland, brokers, for $75,000. The 
plaintiff declined to divulge who had incurred the 
alleged losses, but said the action was brought 
under the gambling statute, which provides that 
any citizen may bring suit to recover money lost 
in speculation for three times the amount, whether 
he was the loser or not. 


In the case of Temple & Dittman against Ed- 
wards-Wood Co. of Minneapolis, tried at Atlantic, 
Iowa, on November 10, to recover some $2,000 for 
money advanced to the brokers as margins for 
grain transactions, the court directed a verdict to- 
day for the defendants. The evidence showed that 
Edwards-Wood Co. reported all transactions 
promptly and that their dealings were fair. The 
plaintiffs failed to prove any unfair dealings. 


An action in involuntary bankruptcy has been 
brought at St. Louis against Thos. A. Cleage, by the 
Laidley Grain Commission Company of Chicago, the 
T. E. Price Commission Company and the William 
Lamping Grain Commission Company of St. Louis, 
J. A. La Tier of Iowa and Mrs. Montgomery of St. 
Louis. In their petition the plaintiffs aver that 
Cleage owes them an aggregate of about $20,000. 
The entire amount of his liabilities has not been 
disclosed, but at a hearing on December 6, Miss 
Miller, Cleage’s stenographer, testified that the 
number of creditors do not exceed a thousand. 

Reference was made some months ago in these 
columns to an insurance case, in which the matter 
of securing loans from a receiver to a country ele- 
vator operator by assignment of the interest of the 
insured in the insurance policy in case of loss, was 
involved. The case was that of The Farmers’ Inde- 
pendent Elevator Company vs. The Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company, tried at Fargo a few days 
ago. The action was brought to recover $5,500, rep- 
resenting an insurance of $1,500 on an elevator 
building at Denbigh, N. D., which burned a year 
ago, and $4,500 on the grain stored therein. There 
was other insurance on the same property by 
several companies, or what is known as concurrent 
insurance, amounting in all to above $21,000, This 
action was against one company only. The insur- 
ance company resisted payment on several grounds; 
one, that the building was located on leased ground, 
which was not stated in the policy of insurance; 
that no permission was given in the policy for con- 
current insurance; that the elevator did not contain 
the amount of grain at the time of the fire, as 
was contended, The defense endeavored to show 
that a portion of the grain could have been saved 
after the fire by proper handling. It was also held 
that there was an excess of grain receipts over the 
amount of grain in the building, and that some 
of the names to whom tickets were issued are of 
persons who never lived in or near Denbigh. 
While the Farmers’ Independent Elevator Company 
appeared as the plaintiff in the action, the real 
plaintiffs were Edwards-Wood Company, to which 
firm the insurance policies had been assigned as 
collateral security for a loan made to the Farmers’ 
Company. The taking over of indorsed fire insur- 
ance policies on grain is a common practice among 
commission firms engaged in grain buying and 
handling, and the result of the present litigation 
was watched for closely by these interests, as the 
question whether these assigned policies are good 
security for the vast sums frequently outstanding 
as loans to country elevator operators on their 
property is an important one. In the case at bar, 
the decision was, in brief, a verdict for the plain- 
tiffs for the amount of insurance on the elevator, 
but for none on the contents, 
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HAY AND STRAW 


Hay pressers are busy around Goldfield, Iowa. 

Good clover hay is reported scarce at Baltimore. 

Heavy hay shipments from Baraboo, Wis., are 
reported. 

Considerable hay is being baled in the vicinity 
ot Manistique, Mich. 

Hay receipts at Pittsburg are reported light with 
demand for clover and clover mixed. 

The Missouri hay crop is said to be the largest 
in years and a great deal will be shipped from 
that state. 

R. S. Sterling & Co. of Saratoga, Texas, are re- 
ported to be building a hay, grain and feed store 
at Sour Lake, Texas. 

E. G. and O. W. Rothenberger have purchased 
George W. Legler & Co.’s hay, flour, feed and 
grain business at Leavenworth, Kan. 


The John E. Hall Commission Co., hay and grain 
dealers, is reported to have withdrawn from the 
St. Louis Hay Receivers’ Asssociation. 


Receipts of hay on the Baltimore, Md., market 
for November were 5,735 tons, aS compared with 
5,656 tons for the corresponding period last year. 

While a large amount of hay has been baled in 
the vicinity of Weston, Ore., this year, very little 
has been shipped, as growers are holding on for 
higher prices. 

The committee on hay and straw quotations of 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce for the cur- 
rent month is composed of H. C. Jones, J. M. Frisch 
and R. C. Wells. 

A warehouse at Ladonia, Texas, owned by J. R. 
Eaton, containing between forty and fifty tons of 
hay, was burned on December 3. There was $2,000 
insurance on the property. 


H. D. Hidman & Bro., hay and feed dealers of 
Baltimore, Md., are rebuilding their warehouse in 
that city which was burned on November 2. The 
insurance has been adjusted. 


The S. R. Jaques & Tinsley Co.’s hay ware- 
house at Macon, Ga., was partially destroyed by 
fire on the evening of November 27. The loss is 
between $5,000 and $10,000, covered by insurance. 

The hay and feed store at Omaha, Neb., con- 
ducted by Abraham Blatky, was damaged to the 
extent of about $50 on the night of November 28, 
by fire supposed to have been started from a 
lighted cigarette. 

A late Pittsburg report states that the demand 
for best hay continues as strong as ever and the 
lower grades are finding a better sale. Prairie hay 
cuts no figure there as yet, as there are no inqui- 
ries for it. The price of rye straw has declined a 
little. 

The dearth of rye straw in the East still con- 
tinues, with prospects that straw will reach the 
high prices of last winter or even higher. The pro- 
duction of rye in the West is decreasing year by 
year and spring wheat is taking its place. As a 
result the shipments of rye straw from that section 
have fallen off. Some rye is raised in the New 
England states and other parts of the East, but not 
as much as formerly. The straw is largely used as 
bedding for horses and that coming to this country 
from Belgium and France was considered especially 
good for this purpose. It was excluded by the 
government last year, however, on the grounds 
that it was liable to introduce the foot and mouth 
disease among animals in the United States. If 
the embargo is not lifted this season dealers state 
that they expect to see rye straw reach prohibitory 
figures before next year’s crop is harvested. 


Concerning the Eastern hay trade a recent re- 
port from Boston says: “The shipments of hay 
grade remarkably well, most of it being classed as 
No. 2 or better. The lower grades, which were so 
plentiful last year, are actually in short supply at 
the present, and those who are looking for low- 
priced hay find some difficulty in filling their or- 
ders. As a result, the trade in lower grades is the 
most active part of the market. Clover hay is con- 
siderably more plentiful on account of shipments 
from Canada. The Canadian growers receive about 
$9, after paying duty and freight. The market for 
rye straw has improved somewhat, receipts on 
hand being largely cleared away. Not much more 
will arrive by canal before the close of naviga- 
tion, and as the future supply will have to come 
by carload at higher rates of freight, the price of 
rye straw may advance.” 


REVIEW OF THE CHICAGO HAY MARKET, 


Prices ruling for hay in the Chicago market dur- 
ing the past two weeks, according to the Daily 
Trade Bulletin, were as follows: 

During the week ending December 3 


quotations 


at the close of the week ranged as follows: Choice 
Timothy, $12.00@13.00; No. 1 Timothy, $11.00@ 
11.50; No. 2 Timothy, $9.00@10.00; No. 3 Timothy, 
$8.00@9.00; Choice Prairie, $11.00@11.50; No. 1 
Prairie, $9.50@10.00; No. 2 Prairie, $8.00@9.00; No. 
8 Prairie, $6.00@7.00; No. 4 Prairie, $5.00@5.50. In- 
side prices on Prairie Hay for State and outside for 
Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa Hay. Sales ranged at 
$8.00@13.50 for poor to fancy Timothy, $7.00 for 
Mixed Hay, and $7.00@10.00 for Iowa, Dakota, 
Nebraska and Kansas Prairie Hay. Rye Straw sold 
at $8.50@9.00, and Oat Straw at $7.00. The receipts 
for the week were 6,230 tons against 5,431 tons for 
the previous week. Shipments for the week were 
284 tons, against 137 tons for the previous week. 
A. good demand existed for Timothy Hay during the 
past week and the market ruled firm. The offer- 
ings were only moderate and all consignments sold 
readily. Prices unchanged. The inquiry for Prairie 
Hay was very fair, especially for the cheaper 
grades, and the market ruled steady. The arrivals 
were moderate and the market closed well cleaned 
up. 

During the week ending December 10 quotations 
at the close of the week ranged as follows: Choice 
Timothy, $12.00@12.50; No. 1 Timothy, $11.00@ 
11.50; No. 2 Timothy, $9.50@10.50; No. 38 Timothy, 
$8.00@9.00; Choice Prairie, $10.50@11.00; No. 1 
Prairie, $9.50@10.00; No. 2 Prairie, $8.00@9.00; No. 
3 Prairie, $6.00@7.00; No. 4 Prairie, $5.50@6.00. In- 
side prices on Prairie Hay for State and outside for 
Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa Hay. Sales ranged at 
$8.00@13.00 for poor to choice Timothy, $8.00 for 
Mixed Hay, and $7.00@10.50 for Iowa, Nebraska 
and Kansas Prairie Hay. Rye Straw sold at $9.00@ 
10.00, Wheat Straw at $/.00, and Oat Straw at $7.00 
@7.25. The receipts for the week were 6,572 tons, 
against 6,230 tons for the previous week. Ship- 
ments for the week were 62 tons, against 284 tons 
for the previous week. The offerings of Timothy 
Hay were liberal and only a moderate demand ex- 
isted during the past week. Local dealers were 
taking hold rather sparingly and there was no ship- 
ping inquiry. The feeling was weak and prices 
declined 50¢ per ton. The market for Prairie Hay 
ruled dull. Only a light demand existed and the 
offerings were large. Receivers experienced con- 
siderable difficulty in disposing of consignments, 
especially the low grades. 


SHRINKAGE OF HAY AT THE FARM. 


Hay, when put in the mow, varies greatly in 
moisture content, which depends very much upon 
the weather when it is cured. In the dry climate 
of the West, hay is drier and shrinks less after 
storing. In the East, the hay is much wetter when 
stored and may shrink more, says Prof. Clinton D. 
Smith in the Country Gentleman. 

At the Kansas station, in 1888, thirteen kinds 
of hay were put in muslin bags and buried in 
mows of similar kind of hay from four to six 
months. The shrinkage averaged 4.5 per cent, but 
ranged from 14 per cent loss to 3 per cent gain, 


"At the Michigan station, June 27, 1896, five tons 


of very dry timothy were drawn from the field 
and, after weighing, placed in a separate mow in 
the barn. Later it was covered with wheat from 
harvest until the grain was thrashed in October. 
On the 26th of January following, the hay was 
reweighed and found to have lost 684 pounds, or 
nearly 7 per cent. Again, on the 6th of July, 1898, 
5,600 pounds of timothy hay, just right to haul-to 
the barn, was weighed in. It was weighed on the 
18th of the next February, when it was found to 
have lost 776 pounds, or 13.8 per cent. 

In the summer of 1887, C. B. Charles put 130.5 
tons of timothy hay in good condition in the barn. 
He baled it in the January following, when he had 
100.5 tons of bales and 1.5 tons of chaff, dirt and 
short hay. The hay was a little overripe; but here 
was a shrinkage of 21.7 per cent. 

A hay dealer of large experience in Detroit 
writes: “Hay, from the time of putting in the mow 
until it is sold or baled out in the following winter, 
shrinks not far from 20 per cent.” 

In Utah timothy hay stored in the barn lost 15 
per cent from July to April; when stacked, there 
was a gain of 1 per cent. In Missouri, in the stack 
there was a loss of 12.5 per cent in weight; in the 
barn the loss was but 7 per cent. So much for the 
losses on timothy. 

When it comes to clover, the shrinkage depends 
altogether on the condition of the hay when stored. 
Wallace, in his book on clover, says that 100 pounds 
of green clover, well cured, will make 47 pounds 
of hay; if cut too early it will shrink much more. 
At the Michigan station 1,870 pounds of half-grown 
clover cured down to 418 pounds, or a little over 
20 per cent of hay. Again, 4,691 pounds of green 
clover made 960 pounds of cured hay, or nearly 
40 per cent of the original weight. It was re- 
weighed the following November, showing a far- 
ther loss of 180 pounds, or 9 per cent of the weight 
put in the barn. 

A writer in the Country Gentleman reports that 
1,520 pounds of green clover made 680 pounds of 
hay. Remember that in New England and New 
York timothy hay carries on an average 12 per 


cent water; clover hay, 14; and corn fodder, 25 
per cent. ’ 

Now as to the shrinkage pf the clover hay itself. 
We weighed 1,100 pounds of clover hay when haul- 
ing directly from the windrow, but dry. It was 
reweighed November 12 following, when it showed 
a loss of but 3.6 per cent. Again, on July 6, 5,763 
pounds of mammoth clover hay, fairly well cured 
one day, kept in the heap over night and hauled 
to the barn at 9 a. m., was weighed out on the 18th 
of February following, showing a shrinkage of 
11.2 per cent. 

At the Pennsylvania station, grass cut when 
nearly ripe weighed when cured and put in the 
barn 11 per cent more than hay from an equal 
area cut when in blossom, but the early-cut hay 
lost 29 per cent and the late-cut hay but 21.5 per 
cent. 


BARLEY AND MALT 


Charles E. Glafke of San Francisco, Cal., has 
been granted United States letters patent No. 
774,915 on a malt kiln. 


The Frank Jones Brewing Co.’s malthouse at 
Portsmouth, N. H., was burned on November 17, 
causing a loss of $150,000. 


Plans have been prepared for the erection of a 
100,000-bushel elevator at Thirty-ninth Street and 
Emerald Avenue, Chicago, for the Manhattan Brew- 
ing Co. 

The directors of the American Malting Co. have 
chosen the following officers for the coming year: 
President, Charles A. Stadler; vice-president, John 
G. Jenkins; treasurer, Louis E. Stanton; secretary, 
John C. McCune, and general superintendent, Sey- 
mour Scott. 


Henry Reifel, manager of the Union Brewing Co. 
of Nanaimo, B. C., has made a proposition to the 
farmers of that section of British Columbia that if 
they will grow sufficient barley to supply the needs 
of the plant the company will erect a malting plant 
there to cost $10,000. The barley of that section is 
said to be excellent for malting purposes. 

Certain farmers in western New York have or- 
ganized to control or at least to manipulate the 
barley market at Rochester. They have made an 
arrangement with A. H. Gates of Rochester to ship 
to him their barley, have it graded, stored, in- 
sured and loaded. at the rate of half a cent per 
bushel. Farmers who have not sufficient quantity 
for individual shipment are privileged to have the 
grain stored until a carload of the same grade 
shall have been accumulated. Then the grain will 
be loaded and turned over to the owners for pri- 
vate shipment, as they see fit. They expect to 
hold tor 44c for No. 3. 


A Minneapolis dispatch, dated December 7, says: 
“For the first time in the history of the grain 
trade a shipment of barley has been consigned 
from Milwaukee to Minneapolis. The barley is of 
a high grade, grown in Eastern Wisconsin, and 
will be used for seed in Minnesota. Local barley 
dealers believe that if better seed is distributed 
in the state Minnesota will be able to take higher 
rank in the production of this cereal. The supe- 
riority of the barley grown in Eastern Wisconsin 
over that grown in Southern Minnesota is plainly 
shown in the relative prices the two varieties com- 
mand in the Milwaukee market. The former sold 
yesterday at 52 cents a bushel and the latter at 
43 cents a bushel. Local barley dealers believe 
that the soil of Minnesota is as well fitted to 
growing barley as that of Wisconsin. They have 
a theory that proper attention has never been 
given in Minnesota to the sowing of the right 
kind of seed. Acting on this theory, they have 
bought some of the Wisconsin grain, which will 
be used as seed in this state. Barley raising, in 
point of quantity, is an expanding form of agricul- 
ture in the Northwest and the Minneapolis market 
is annually growing as a receiving point. Last 
year the total receipts of barley at this market 
were 11,233,000 bushels, as against 7,195,000 bushels 
in 1902.” 


MUST REPAY DIVIDENDS. 


Justice Clark, of the Supreme Court of New York, 
on November 29 awarded judgment for $1,087,074.59 
against Alexander M. Curtiss of Buffalo, and in 
favor of Archibald A. Hutchinson and other stock- 
holders of the American Malting Co. This judg- 
ment represented dividends, said to have been de- 
clared and paid illegally, and suit was brought 
against Curtiss, individually and as a director of 
the company, under the stock corporation law, 
which makes every director of a corporation liable 
to the full amount of any dividend illegally de- 
clared. 

Hutchinson charged, in his complaint, the Ameri- 
can Malting Co. was organized in 1897, with $30,000,- 
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000 capital, one-half in 7 per cent preferred stock, 
and that the directors had paid eight quarterly divi- 
dends of $1,855,000 on this preferred stock, out of 
the capital instead of out of the net profits, and 
Justice Clarke finds that this was true between 
July 15, 1898, and October 15, 1899, except for one 
dividend declared in April, 1899. The judgment rep- 
resents the total dividends declared, and carries 
interest from dates of payment. 

In the decision Justice Clarke says: “It does not 
seem to me that in these days of great corporations 
and of combinations into one of many corporations, 
it is asking too much of directors, fiduciary officers 
acting as they are, that they should obey the law 
of their incorporation and not bring their companies 
to the verge of bankruptcy and ruin by the pay- 
ment of quarterly dividends on preferred stock out 
of capital instead of net earnings.” 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF BARLEY AND 


MALT. 
BARLEY. 

Imports— Bushels. Value. 
Metab ermal 90S WER eerecs dereeuste ain! s 9,852 $ 5,136 
MChOVER A904 Tavira ares teense ere ous 13,559 5,795) 
Ten mo. end. October, 1908.... 17,597 9,126 
Ten mo. end. October, 1904.... 52,094 25,265 

Hxports— 

Octoper? M0 Swear see os 2,373,236 1,423,270 

Octopetwl904 Grsae weve: tsa 3 1,242,033 698,931 

Ten mo. end. October, 1903....7,160,890 4,152,959 

Ten mo. end. October, 1904....4,838,134 2,716,835 
BARLEY MALT. 

Exports— 

OCtopervelOO SB reels ve ete 20,271 13,951 
WGCKODeST HO OA rere 5 sictelos Goo 35,746 25,821 
Ten mo. end. October, 1903.... 311,801 227,834 
Ten mo. end. October, 1904.... 422,492 302,484 


DECREASING PRODUCTION OF BARLEY IN 
THE EAST. 


Barley is more or less important as a grain 
crop in some part of each of the Eastern states, 
from Maine to Virginia and West Virginia, and 
ever since official agricultural figures have existed, 
New York has been credited with something like 
two-thirds of the entire production of barley 
within this territory. With the exception of Cali- 
fornia, where barley is the staple grain for feed- 
ing, as corn is in Kansas, New York ranked first 
among the states in production of barley up to 
the census of 1880, the order in that year being 
California 12.5 million bushels, New York 7.8 
millions, Wisconsin 5 millions, Iowa 4 millions. 
The next ten years saw important changes and the 
passing of Eastern barley from its pre-eminent 
position in the production of malt, for although 
the crop of New York was over eight million bush- 
els, or greater than at any previous census, she 
ranked fifth on the list, while six other states, 
though ranking lower, were each producing over 
one million bushels. Now up to this point the At- 
lantic states north of North Carolina, taken as a 
whole, had just about held their own with New 
York, their total product constantly increasing, 
though relatively small. This region had produced, 
all told, in 1850, 4,197,944 bushels, and in 1890 
9,652,302 bushels, an increase of over 129 per cent 
during 40 years, the end of which found the rival 
West in a safely dominant position in the market. 

It is not likely that any considerable number of 
farmers noticed these official figures at the time, 
but the conditions which they recorded were evi- 
dent to all who produced barley for the market, 
so note the figures for the next census taken ten 
years later, for the crop of 1899: For the region 
in question 3,949,781 bushels, a decrease of more 
than 59 per cent in ten years, and a shrinkage of 
63 per cent in the acreage during the same period. 
This region, after a steady climb of forty years, 
dropped in ten years to a point below that at 
which the record begins, and wkat is true of the 
whole is true of New York in particular. Her drop 
from over 8 millions of bushels in 1890 to less 
than 3 millions in 1900 leaves her ranking eighth 
among the barley states, four other states having 
each a production of from six to eight times that 
of New York. 

The decrease in Maine and Vermont has been 
slight, and the small totals of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia are still steadily increasing. This goes to 
show that barley is retaining prominence as a 
grain crop only in regions where it can be pro- 
duced more easily than corn, and where railway 
facilities are not such as to bring western grain 
into local competition with it—W. A. Sherman in 
Country Gentleman. 


The attorney-general of Washington, ruling on a 
. consignment of oats sent from Minnesota to Tacoma 
dealers for transshipment to Manila, holds that 
grain shipped from an outside state to dealers in 
Washington is subject to inspection under the grain 
inspection laws of that state. It is immaterial 
whether such grain is inspected under the laws of 
another state before it reaches Washington. 


OBITUARY 


William Clark, a Chicago grain inspector, was 
caught between two grain cars in the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul yards at Goose Island on 
November 16 and so badly crushed that he died a 
short time later. 


John S. Kennedy, a grain, coal and feed dealer 
of Stafford, Kan., committed suicide in a hotel 
at Kansas City, Mo., on November 26. Poor health 
and heavy financial losses due to bad investments 
are said to have been the causes of his act. 


J. H. Clark died at Orange, Mass., on November 
21, aged 85 years. He was for many years en- 
gaged in the manufacture of woodenware in that 
city. In 1860 he engaged in the grain and feed 
business, continuing in that line for nearly thirty- 
five years. 


Joseph B. Robinson, a wholesale hay and feed 
dealer of Brooklyn, N. Y., died at his residence 
in that city on November 22 after a year’s illness. 
Mr. Robinson was born in the Borough of Brooklyn 
in 1841 and had lived there all his life. Three 
sons and three daughters survive him. 


Henry W. Moyer, a well-known member of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Exchange and_ senior 
partner in the grain firm of Moyer & Mattron at 
West Point, Pa., died at his home in North Wales, 
Pa., on November 30. Mr. Moyer was 63 years 
of age and leaves a widow, one son and a daughter. 


Richard W. Noel, a grain inspector, died at the 
Red Cross Hospital in Kansas City, Mo., on No- 
vember 17, from pneumonia fever. He was 65 
years old and had filled the position he occupied 
for twenty years. He was well known among 
Kansas City Board of Trade men. A son and a 
daughter survive him. 


William T. Radford, 66 years old, the father of 
J. W. Radford, chief grain inspector of Kansas, 
died of pneumonia on November 23 at his home in 
Kansas City, Kan. The deceased was a veteran 
of the Civil War and had lived in Kansas City 
for seventeen years. His widow, four sons and 
two daughters survive him. 


R. P. Imrie, one of the largest Canadian hay 
exporters, and a member of the Montreal Board 
of Trade, died suddenly at Liverpool, England, on 
November 13. While Mr. Imrie had been promi- 
nently identified with the hay trade for a number 
of years he was a comparatively young man, 
being only twenty-five years old at the time of 
his death. 


Samuel Ingersoll, a well-known hay and grain 
man of New York City, died on November 10 of 
appendicitis. Mr. Ingersoll was vice-president of 
the Horace Ingersoll Co. and a prominent member 
of the New York Produce Exchange. He was a mem- 
ber of both the hay and law committees of the 
Exchange at the time of his death. Mr. Ingersoll 
leaves a wife and one son, Herbert Ingersoll. 


A. J. Wolfe, for many years engaged in the grain 
and produce business at Fremont, Ohio, died on 
November 28, aged 62 years. The deceased was 
born in Union County, Pa., and removed with his 
parents to Sandusky County, Ohio, when a year 
old. Mr. Wolfe platted and laid out the town of 
Lindsey, Ohio. He was a prominent member of 
the Masonic fraternity and the Sandusky County 
Pioneers’ Association. 


Oliver Jay died at his home in St. Marys, Ohio, 
on November 23, aged 60 years. He was operated 
upon for a cancerous tumor on August 15, and 
never fully recovered. Mr. Jay became a resident 
of St. Marys in 1867 and engaged in the linseed oil 
business, continuing in this line until 1897. In 
1886 he and his brother formed the Jay Grain Co. 
The business has grown to such an extent that 
tue company now operates elevators at nearly 
every station on the L. E. & W. R. R. west of St. 
Marys. 


Jacob M. Stouffer, a grain dealer of Gibson City, 
lll., and local representative of the Shellabarger 
Elevator Co. of Decatur, died on November 15 as 
the result of injuries received the day previous 
at the elevator. Mr. Stouffer was attempting to 
start a clogged chute to a corn sheller, using 
his left foot to start the grain. The choke gave 
way suddenly and Mr. Stouffer was drawn into 
the sheller, and before it could be stopped his leg 
was crushed so badly that amputation was neces- 
sary. The reaction and shock following the acci- 
dent and operation proved fatal, his death occur- 
ring less than a day later. The deceased was a 
well-known citizen of Gibson City, and he held the 
office of city clerk at the time of his death. He 
was born at Chambersburg, Pa., in 1867 and came 


to Illinois amout fifteen years ago. His wife, to 
whom he was married in 1890, and four children 
survive him. 


Percy F. Lucas, member of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, died at the German Hospital in 
that city on November 23, from the shock of an 
operation for appendicitis. The deceased was 40 
years of age and leaves a widow. Mr. Lucas was 
a native of Manfield, Mass., and became a resident 
of Kansas City in 1887. He was employed for sev- 
eral years by the Peavey Grain Company of Min- 
neapolis. In 1893 he entered into partnership with 
W. C. Goffe and George S. Carkener, forming the 
grain commission firm of Goffe, Lucas & Carkener. 


Louis Lemcke, a well-known grain commission 
man of St. Louis, Mo., died suddenly on November 
12. He was taken ill while riding on a_ street 
car and was carried into a drug store, where he 
died a few minutes later. Mr. Lemcke was born 
seventy-three years ago in Bremen, Germany. He 
went directly to St. Louis from the fatherland 
about fifty-four years ago, and has been in the 
grain commission business ever since. He dealt 
in barley exclusively. The deceased was unmar- 
es and made his home with a widowed sister-in- 
aw. 


James Duane Viets, of the S. D. Viets Co., whole- 
sale grain and hay dealers at Springfield, Mass., 
died suddenly at his home in that city on Novem- 
ber 13. His death was due to heart failure. The 
deceased was 51 years of age and was born in 
East Granby, Conn. For a number of years he 
was engaged in the hay and grain business at West 
Granby, that state. He became a resident of 
Springfield, Mass., about eleven years ago, and, 
with his brother, S. D. Viets, engaged in the whole- 
sale hay and grain trade. He is survived by his 
wife, a daughter and two brothers. 


Horace Ingersoll, head of the Horace Ingersoll 
Co., grain and hay dealers of New York City, died 
at his residence in that city on November 14, just 
four days later than his son Samuel, the vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the company. The funeral 
of the latter had not been held when his father died, 
without knowledge of his son’s death. The late 
Horace Ingersoll was the oldest member of the 
New York Produce Exchange, with one exception, 
having become a member in 1855. He was in his 
75th year and his death was due to paralysis, oc- 
curing after a long illness . He is survived by his 
widow, a daughter and two sons. 


John B. Hunt, a pioneer of Northern [llinois, died 
at Galesburg, this state, on November 14, of paral- 
ysis. The deceased was born near Greenville, Il., 
in 1820, and when twelve years of age removed 
with his parents to a farm near Industry, Ill. They 
moved to Burlington, Iowa, in 1836, and resided 
there for a number of years. In 1850 Mr. Hunt was 
one of a party of goldseekers that made the oyer- 
land trip to California. He moved to Bushnell, IIl., 
in 1856 and engaged in the grain and lumber busi- 


ness. In 1864 he moved to Galesburg, where he 
has since resided. One son, two daughters, a 
brother and two sisters survive him. 


Lucius L. Brigham, formerly a prominent grain 
aealer of Worcester, Mass., died suddenly on No- 
vember 25, of heart failure. Mr. Brigham was 
taken ill while riding home on a street car and 
stopped off at a drug store, where he obtained some 
medicine. He was then taken to his residence in 
a carriage, dying about five minutes after reaching 
home. The deceased was born in Wayland, Mass., 
in 1832. He first engaged in business for himself 
at Westboro, Mass., when nineteen years of age. 
In 1854 he removed to Worcester. In 1884 he en- 


- gaged in the grain business and followed this line 


until 1901, when he retired. He leaves a wife and 


three children. 


George Alfred Seaverns, a pioneer grain and 
real estate dealer of Chicago, died on November 
20 at the family residence, after a prolonged ill- 
ness. Mr. Seaverns was one of the oldest hand- 
lers of grain and real estate in this city, having 
been engaged in the business since 1855. He was 
born in 1833 in Boston and came to Chicago in 
1853. He entered the office of Gurden S. Hubbard 
& Co., packers, in the same year, and two years 
later branched out for himself as a grain and 
real estate dealer. He was continuously active in 
this business until three years ago, when he re- 
tired. He was the first man in the West to en- 
gage in the expert cleaning and mixing of grain 
to raise its grade. He made a fortune at it before 
the trade in general became aware that it was 
one of the most profitable methods of operating in 
grain. Until his retirement from business Mr. 
Seaverns was president of the Seaverns Elevator 
Co. This company, with the Armour interests, at 
one time practically controlled the elevator busi- 
ness of the West. Mr. Seaverns joined the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade in 1856, and was a member 
of it until his retirement from business. He was 
also a member of the Chicago Club and of St. Paul’s 
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Universalist Church. He is survived by a widow, a 
son, George A. Seaverns Jr., and two daughters. 
He leaves a fortune estimated at $5,000,000. 


William P. Lesher, one of the oldest and best- 
known members of the Philadelphia Commercial 
Exchange, died at his home in that city on Novem- 
ber 22, after a lingering illness. He was born on 
the family farm in Huntingdon Valley, Montgom- 
ery County, Pa., in 1838, and spent his early days 
there. Ever since he attained manhood he has 
been identified with the commercial interests of 
Philadelphia and the state. He was one of the 
oldest members of the Pennsylvania State Millers’ 
Association, a director of the Merchants’ and Sales- 
men’s Association of Philadelphia, a member of 
the Commercial Exchange and one of the founders 
of the Pennsylvania Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. 

Col. William A. Tower, head of the Boston 
banking and brokerage firm of Tower, Giddings 
& Co., and formerly a member of the flour and 
grain firm of Tower, Davis & Co., died at his 
home in Lexington, Mass., on November 21. He 
was born in Petersham, Mass., in 1824. In 1850 
he engaged in the grain and flour business in Bos- 
ton as a member of the firm of Rice, Tower & Co. 
Two years later he became the head of the firm 
of Tower, Davis & Co. This is said to have been 
the first Boston firm to establish direct connec- 
tions with Western grain dealers. Several years 
later Mr. Tower, in partnership with George Wat- 
son of Chicago, formed the banking firm of Wat- 
son, Tower & Co. in that city. In 1865 Mr. Tower 
disposed of his interest in the banking business 
in Chicago and the flour and grain business in 
Boston and established the banking firm of Tower, 
Giddings & Co. He was also interested in a number 
of other banking, railway and life insurance com- 
panies in the East. Mr. Tower is survived by his 
wife, one son and a daughter. 


CARE OF A GAS ENGINE. 


Probably the majority of engine owners and 
users realize the necessity of cleanliness about the 
gas engine. The engine should be cleaned and 
examined immediately after stopping, and allowed 
to cool down gradually. 

Special attention should be paid to the piping, to 
see that it is properly arranged and all leaks pre- 
vented. Cold water should run throngh the water 
jacket in a steady stream; but where this is not 
practicable, the circulating tank and pipes must 
be large enough for good circulation’ through the 
jacket. 

Gasoline should be stored underground, outside 
of the building. 

Great care should be taken to prevent leakage in 
the gasoline feed pipe. special attention being paid 
to all joints, which should be made tight without 
the use of red or white lead. As the exhaust pipe 
conveys heated gases, it should be well protected 
from inflammable material by the use of some non- 
combustible substance. 

For a small stationary engine a cheap but ef- 
teetive muffler may be made of a piece of sewer 
pipe about ten inches in diameter and two feet 
jong, set in the ground just outside the wall of the 
engine room. The exhaust pipe of the engine en- 
ters the muffler through a wooden cover, which is 
perforated with a number of %-inch holes. A 
branch is led off from the exhaust pipe, and opens 
into the air, a valve being inserted near the junc- 
tion of this pipe with the exhaust pine. This pipe 
is for the purpose of relieving the cylinder of back 
pressure at the time of starting up, and also in case 
the holes in the muffler cover become closed with 
snow or ice between the times of shutting down 
and starting up. After a few explosions, the relief 
valve is closed. This muffler has been found to 
suppress almost completely the sound of the ex- 
haust. 

The igniter, which is an important part of the 
internal combustion engine, must be well cared for. 
If it is of the wipe-spark style, the points will wear 
longer if the polarity of the current is changed 
from day to day, which can easily be accomplished 
by means of a double-throw switch, which may also 
be.used for the main switch. For this type of 
igniter, storage batteries are, in many cases, too 
powerful, a small magneto giving better results, 
but it is a good plan to have two sources of cur- 
rent. The quality of gasoline is an important fac- 
tor, and it is essential that it should be free from 
water, grit, ete. In the examination of the engine, 
which should be made before starting up and after 
shutting down, special attention must be paid to 
the governor, to see that it is in good order. All 
nuts and screws must be tight, and the engine 
fastened to a solid foundation. Always keep the 
engine in perfect order, and there is no reason why 
the internal combustion engine should not give 
perfect satisfaction. Nine times out of ten, unsuc- 
cessful results are due to mismanagement and neg- 
lect.—Technical World, 


FIRES--CASUALTIES 


The Rice Elevator at West Hope, N. D., was 
burned, together with its contents, 20,000 bushels 
of wheat, on December 4. 


The Western Elevator Co.’s elevator at Oto, 
Iowa, was burned to the ground at an early hour 
on the morning of November 27. It will be rebuilt. 


Walter S. Hart’s elevator at Allen, Neb., caught 
fire recently from some burning rubbish, but the 
blaze was extinguished before much damage re- 
sulted. 


Ewell & Jones’ grain store at Seymour, Texas, 
burned on November 22. There was $1,000 in- 
surance on the building and the loss on its con- 
tents is said to be covered by insurance. 


P. J. Shea, manager of the Northern Grain Co.’s 
elevators at Manitowoc, Wis., was seriously injured 
on December 3 by the breaking of the coupling 
between two cars which he was helping to move. 


J. Coffer, an employe of the Wellington Milling 
and Elevator Co. at Wellington, Kan., was injured 
on November 15 by being knocked off the top of 
a wheat car while attempting to release the brake. 


V. R. Bartlett’s elevator at Winfield, Kan., was 
partially destroyed by fire of unknown origin on 
the night of November 26. The elevator contained 
5,000 bushels of wheat. Spontaneous combustion 
is thought to have caused the fire. 


F. M. Campbell’s elevator at Randolph, Iowa, 
was burned between 5 and 6 o’clock a. m., Novem- 
ber 22. A quantity of wheat and corn was des- 
troyed. The loss is estimated at $9,000, with $3,000 
insurance, The elevator will be rebuilt. 


The breaking of a rod in D. W. Alton’s elevator 
at Berwick, N. D., on November 11, caused one 
of the flax bins to spring a leak and allow a quan- 
tity of the grain to run out. The accident was 
caused by overtaxing the capacity of the house. 


The feed mill and elevator of the City Grain and 
Feed Co. at Columbia, Tenn., were destroyed by 
fire on December 11, together with thirty cars of 
ear corn and between 40,000 and 50,000 bushels 
of shelled corn and oats. Loss, $73,000; insurance, 
$42,000. 

The second attempt to burn the elevator and 
warehouse of S. W. Edwards & Son, wholesale 
and retail grain, hay and feed dealers at 110-120 
North Elizabeth Street, Chicago, within the last 
few months was made recently. The fire was dis- 
covered and extinguished by employes of the firm. 


George Little, of the firm of Finnegan & Little, 
grain and feed dealers at South Manchester, Conn., 
was buried beneath a pile of bags of grain while 
piling them up in the warehouse on November 14. 
He had about finished the job when the bags top- 
pled over, pinning him to the floor. His injuries 
were not serious. 


The Dominion Elevator Co.’s elevator at Poplar 
Point, Man., was burned to the ground on Novem- 
ber 22. The fire broke out at 6 o’clock p. m. The 
elevator was an old one, having been erected fif- 
teen years ago. It contained about 600 bushels of 
wheat at the time of the fire. The loss is prac- 
tically covered by insurance. 


C. B. Williams met with a painful accident in 
the Shellabarger Mill and Elevator Co.’s plant at 
Salina, Kan., on the night of November 10. He 
was ascending a ladder when the light he was car- 
rying became extinguished and he lost his footing 
and fell. Both his ankles were sprained and he 
received other painful injuries. 

The W. H. Walker Milling Co.’s 115-barrel flour 
mill, grain elevator and flour warehouse at Alden, 
Minn., were burned at 2 o’clock a. m., November 
18. The fire started in the upper part of the 
mill building. About 4,000 bushels of wheat and 
two carloads of flour were destroyed. The loss is 
$18,000, with insurance of about $12,584. 

The 24-horsepower gasoline engine in Charles 
P. Washburn’s elevator at Middleboro, Mass., was 
wrecked on December 3. In some manner the pis- 
ton rod became loosened and on whirling around 
struck the flywheel, which was shattered, pieces 
flying in all directions. The remainder of the 
engine was so badly damaged as to be almost a 
total wreck. 


The third floor of the building at Evansville, Ind., 
occupied by the W. H. Small Grain and Seed Co., 
on November 23, weighted down by heavy grain, 
gave way, carrying with it the second. Before any- 
one in the office had warning the debris crashed 
upon them. W. H. Small, president of the company, 
two clerks and two young lady stenographers were 
buried beneath the wreck. but all crawled to safety 
through the broken doors and windows of the first 
floor, while two men, who were working on the 
third floor when the crash came, escaped by slid- 


ing down the elevator cable. The principal loss is 
the damage to the building. Very little grain or 
seed was lost. ; 


A. J. Cooper’s elevator at Goderich, Ont., to- 
gether with several thousand bushels of grain, was 
destroyed by fire, which broke out at 9:15 o’clock 
a. m., on November 26. The fire started in the 
engine room, which contained a gasoline engine. 
There was $2,000 insurance on the building, and 
the loss on the grain is said to have been covered 
by insurance. 


The grain elevator at Vanwood, Ill., owned by 
W. H. Council of Williamsville, Ill., was destroyed 
by fire at 6 o’clock p. m., on December 7, together 
with about 7,000 bushels of corn. The loss on the 
building is estimated at $5,000 and the loss on the 
grain at about $2,800. There was $5,000 insurance 
on the property. A hot journal is supposed to have 
caused the fire. 


Charles A. Samuelson’s grain elevator at Sher- 
rard, Ill., was destroyed by fire on November 29. 
The elevator stood alongside the tracks of the 
Mercer County branch of the Rock Island Rail- 
way and the fire is thought to have been caused 
by sparks from a passing engine. The elevator 
contained about 1,000 bushels of grain and three 
tons of hay. The loss is about $2,000. 

Five Italian railway laborers perished in a fire 
on the night of November 23, which destroyed the 
old Noble Warehouse at North Bend, Pa., used as 
a lodging. The fire was started by one of the 
laborers washing a pair of overalls in a pail of 
gasoline. A spark from his pipe fell into the pail, 
causing an explosion. The burned building had not 
been used for the storage of grain for some time. 


S. 8. Renfrew, proprietor of an elevator at Har- 
vey, N. D., came very near losing his life in a wheat 
bin on December 5. He had descended into the bin 
for some purpose and the suction of the running 
grain drew him down until only his head was 
above the grain. His cries for help were heard 
by two of his employes. They shut down the ma- 
chinery and rescued him from his perilous position. 


The elevator at Bonair, Iowa, had a narrow es- 
cape from destruction by fire recently. George 
Rathert, an employe of the elevator, struck a match 
in the engine room to start the gasoline engine. 
The flames set fire to the gas which had escaped 
from the engine and started a blaze which threat- 
ened to spread to the elevator. The fire was con- 
fined to the engine room and the damage is slight.. 


A grain warehouse in St. Louis, Mo., owned by 
F. W. Goeke, was partially destroyed by fire on 
the night of November 27. The loss on the build- 
ing is reported at $20,000, and the contents at 
$40,000, covered by insurance. The origin of the 
fire is unknown. The warehouse is a metal clad 
structure and is located at St. George and Sidney 
streets near the yards of the Iron Mountain Rail- 
way. 

The elevator at Washburn, N. D., owned by Gen. 
W. D. Washburn, was completely destroved by fire 
on the morning of December 3. The fire was dis- 
covered at 2 o’clock a. m., and at that time it had 
gained so much headway that the building and its 
contents, 6,000 bushels of wheat, were past saving. 
Four cars loaded with wheat on a near-by side- 
track were also destroyed. The elevator had a 
capacity of 50,000 bushels and stood on the river 
bank. The loss is estimated at about $40,000. 


The grain elevator at Remington, Ind., owned 
by McCray, Morrison & Co., was destroyed by fire 
supposed to have been set by sparks from a pass- 
ing locomotive on November 25. The elevator was 
built by Hathaway Bros. in 1871 and rebuilt by 
Hanley Bros. in 1895. It was of frame construc- 
tion, three stories high, and had a capacity of 
40,000 bushels. Since 1899 it had been used as a 
storage house, but at the time of the fire contained 
no grain. The loss is $5,000, with no insurance. 


Fire which started in the east part of J. T. 
Rawleigh & Co.’s hay and grain warehouse at 
West Monroe and Green streets, Chicago, on De- 
cember 2, almost destroyed the structure and 
caused damage estimated at $10,000. The fire is 
thought to have been of incendiary origin. An 
attempt to blow open the safe in the firm’s office 
was made a day or two previous and four men are 
under arrest charged with the crime. The friends 
of these men are supposed to have fired the ware- 
house for revenge. 

Fire destroyed the grain elevator of the South 
St. Paul Stock Yards Co. at South St. Paul, Minn., 
on November 27. The elevator is a total loss, and 
the power and pump house are badly damaged. 
The damage is estimated by Gen. M. D. Flower 
of the stock yards company at $26,000 covered by 
$25,000 insurance. The fire was discovered about 
6:30 o'clock a. m. and was under control by 8 
o’clock, although the hay and grain in the elevator 
burned for several hours later. The fire, it is 
supposed, started from spontaneous combustion of 
grain stored in the top of the elevator. Other re- 
ports say it started in the hay stored in the lower 
part of the elevator and had burned its way to the 
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grain in the top before it was noticed. The ele- | 
vator was owned by the stock yards company and 
is valued at $20,000. It was well filled with grain, 
feed and hay, belonging to the company and to 
_ the South St. Paul Grain Co. 


A large grain and feed warehouse in Knoxville, 
Tenn., owned by the H. T. Hackney Co., was prac- 
tically destroyed by fire on the evening of De- 
ecember 4. The building was a frame structure and 
contained several carloads of hay and a large 
quantity of grain and feed. The fire started in 
the portion of the warehouse where the hay was 
stored and is supposed to have caught from a 
spark from a passing engine. Of the grain stored 
in the warehouse a large portion was saved. The 
loss is estimated at about $18,000, with insurance 
to the amount of $8,000 on the building and con- 
tents. 


An attempt to burn Thomas A. Brown’s grain 
elevator at Lewiston, Ill., was made at an early 
hour on the morning of November 30. The fire bug, 
Perry Goforth, was caught in the act of applying a 
match to a bunch of waste placed under the build- 
ing and placed under arrest. Mr. Brown’s suspi- 
cions were aroused a few days previous by the 
unusual amount of waste taken from car wheel 
axles which was lying around the outside of the 
elevator. He placed private watchmen about the 
building and one of these made the capture. The 
man Goforth was arrested some months agbd on 
the charge of firing the flour mill at Lewiston, but 
was acquitted on account of a flaw in the testi- 
mony when his case came up for trial. 


The Buchanan Elevator Co.’s elevator at Buch- 
anan, N. D., had a narrow escape from destruc- 
tion by fire on November 28. A couple of men 
went to the top of the elevator and while up 
there one of the party struck a match to light 
his cigar and threw the remainder of the match 
on the floor, which was covered about an inch 
thick with dust. Shortly after smoke was de- 
tected in the elevator, but could not be located. 
A few hours after the men were in the top of the 
elevator one of the employes had occasion to go 
to the top of the building and discovered the fire 
on the second floor. It had burned through the 
top floor and fell to the second. The dust had 
kept the floor from blazing, so the fire was easily 
extinguished. 


The two-masted schooner Spademan was _ ice 
bound for several days recently about two miles 
below the mouth of the Thames River in Lake 
St. Clair. The Spademan was bound from Port 
Huron, Mich., to Chatham, Ont., with a cargo of 
18,000 bushels of wheat. During the gale on De- 
cember 2 she became unmanageable and broke 
away from the tug which was towing her. The 
wind drove her out of the channel and upon the 
bank, where solid ice five inches thick soon formed 
around her. The steamer Juno, also wheat laden, 
narrowly escaped a like fate and arrived at Wind- 
sor on December 5 in a leaking condition. She 
was also bound from Port Huron to Chatham, but 
was forced to turn back by the heavy ice at the 
mouth of the Thames River. 


The South Texas Grain Co.’s large elevator at 
Houston, Texas, was destroyed by fire, together 
with its contents, on the morning of December 4, 
causing a loss of about $100,000. The fire broke out 
at about 4:30 o’clock a. m. The origin of the fire is 
not known. Two night watchmen who slept on 
the second floor of the building were awakened 
by the heat and smoke and were forced to jump 
to the ground from an upper window, as escape 
from below was cut off by the flames. The burned 
building was 185x64 feet in dimensions and was val- 
ued, with its equipment, at about $35,000. The 
elevator was erected a little over a year ago and 
was thoroughly modern. The grain, flour and 
feed stored in the elevator was valued at between 
$65,000 and $75,000. The company will rebuild the 
elevator and in the meantime will carry on its 
local business at a warehouse in another part of 
the city. 


SUGGESTIONS TO GRAIN SHIP- 
PERS. 


Although the following article, prepared by H. 
A. Foss, Board of Trade Weighmaster, Chicago, 
has been mailed in circular form to all members 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Association, yet it 


is of so much value that the editor believes it 
should be permanently preserved for future refer- 
ence, and gives that as his excuse for here repub- 
lishing what no doubt most of the readers of the 
“American Hlevator and Grain Trade” have already 
seen: 

“J desire to call the attention of all grain ship- 
pers to the necessity of more care in the coopering 
of cars used for carrying grain and to offer a few 
suggestions which will be of material assistance 


in reducing leakage: 
“During the month of August of this year the 


Kansas City, St. Louis, Minneapolis and Duluth, 
show that 10,419 cars of grain arrived in a leaking 
condition. Of these 3,867 were due to defective 
grain doors; the balance (6,552), with the excep- 
tion of 563, which were spilling grain over the 
doors, were due to defective car bodies. 

“The point over which the shipper has direct 
supervision is the grain door; therefore he is more 
to blame for leaks at that point than anyone else. 
There are also many other points at which fre- 
quent leakages occur, that cannot be entirely reme- 
died by the shipper, but he can make temporary re- 
pairs that will be of much value to him in avoid- 
ing loss of his grain while in transit. 

“Tt is decidedly cheaper for the shipper to spend 
a little extra time and money in hunting for weak 
spots and in precautionary efforts to prevent leak- 
age than to depend upon the railroads making 
good any loss. For if he does not do this and the 
cars become leaky, the leakage may be stopped 
and the cars repaired before they arrive at the 
unloading points, making it difficult to establish 
the fact of leakage; and even with that fact estab- 
lished, the process of adjusting even good claims 
is slow and uncertain. Then, again, the shippers 
may not have weighed their grain, thereby pre- 
cluding any hope of recovery. One extensive ship- 
per recently said: ‘I rarely suffer loss through 
leakage in transit, for the reason that I do not 
load my cars unless I am sure they will not leak, 
even if it costs me several dollars to put them in 
that condition. It is far cheaper for me to spend 
this amount of money, if necessary, and the extra 
time than it is to run chances.’ Our investigation 
has proven this to be the experience of many 
other careful shippers, and if you will follow the 
suggestions given here, I feel sure that many 
grievances will be prevented. 

“The points to be inspected in a car, arranged 
in order of their greatest importance as deter- 
mined by leakages, are as follows: First, the grain 
doors; second, the sheathings; third, end doors 
and windows; fourth, linings, and, fifth, floors. 

“Be sure that your grain doors are strong 
enough. A safe plan is to make them stronger 
than you deem necessary. They should be well 
braced and all braces should be nailed to each 
and every board. It is poor economy to scant this 
bracing. Where a vertical center brace is used, 
put a cleat on the floor at the bottom, if possible. 
The best and safest door I know of is made by 
placing two ordinary grain doors with the flat 
sides together. The object in placing the flat 
sides together is to prevent grain from lodging 
between them. Under no circumstances should a 
door too short for the opening be used. Spliced 
grain doors are most unsatisfactory and uncertain. 

“Patent doors, having effective lugs at the bot- 
tom and other proper fastenings, should not be 
nailed to the door posts. When nailing is neces- 
sary, never use spikes, as spikes cause the mutila- 
tion of the door when opened at the unloading 
point. To be sure, such mutilation may never af- 
fect the shipper who spiked the door, but the next 
shipper will suffer. Each and every shipper will 
some day be the ‘next shipper!’ Furthermore, 
such treatment will discourage all efforts towards 
a perfect grain door. Therefore, never spike a 
patent door. 

“Single boards should be used for the top of 
the grain door in order that one board may be 
knocked off by the grain inspector without loosen- 
ing others and causing leakage. The jarring and 
jolting of cars in switching will level the grain 
in them; therefore, the doors and windows should 
be boarded above the leveling point. 

“For guidance in the installation of the rein- 
forced grain door used by the C., B. & Q. Ry. we 
would advise that the additional thickness or brac- 
ing be placed on the inside, as the door in this 
position has more retaining power. The sections 
should all face the same way, otherwise one sec- 
tion may bulge more than the others, allowing 
leakage between. 

“Next: in importance are the sheathings. Both 
the side and end sheathings should be examined 
after the cars are loaded, and any that are loose 
or bulged should be securely nailed. The racking 
of the car in rounding curves will surely spring 
weak sheathings and allow the escape of grain, 
which the linings will not prevent. Leakages at 
sheathings are not readily detected unless the cars 
are in motion. 

“Hnd doors which extend to the floor are a 
source of many leaks and should therefore receiv» 
a careful examination, and if coopering be neces- 
sary, it should be on the inside of the car. A grain 
door set on end will afford good protection. Al- 
ways lock or cleat the end windows on the inside 
and do not neglect to board them high enough. 

‘The linings of cars should also receive careful 
attention on the part of the loader,.as grain lodg- 
ing behind them frequently amounts to several 
hundred pounds and is often lost to the shipper. 
A careful cooper will pay particular attention to 
this point. 

“In addition to the above, special attention is 
directed to the floors, more particularly when 


small grains, 
to be loaded. 

“This department hopes for the co-operation of 
every shipper towards the betterment of the grain 
car equipment and suggestions along this line will 
be gladly received.” 


such as flax, rye and wheat, are 


TRANSPORTATION 


The new line of the Soo from Minneapolis to 
Winnipeg was opened on November 21. 


The Texas Railroad Commission has issued a 
notice for a hearing on January 17 to consider’ a 
revision of the tariff on shipments of grain, flour, 
hay, ete., in the state. A number of reductions are 
proposed. 


Up to the first of the month no wheat had been 
placed at Duluth for winter storage in boats, al- 
though contracts had been made for considerable 
flax. Some wheat has been placed for winter stor- 
age, to be loaded at Port Arthur. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad 
has put into effect a new ruling which requires 
Chicago consignees to fully unload cars of hay 
and straw within 96 hours after the cars are placed 
on the team track under penalty of having the 
consignments sold for account of whom it may con- 
cern. 


There was a rush to get grain out of the terminal 
elevators at Duluth before the close of navigation 
on December 5. It is estimated that 2,800,000 bush- 
els of flax, 1,500,000 bushels of wheat, 400,000 bush- 
els of barley and 300,000 bushels of oats were 
loaded out in the days from December 2 to 5, in- 
clusive. The wheat rate was 2% cents to Buffalo. 


Much of the grain traffic from American upper 
lake ports which formerly went by lake to Buffalo 
and was then exported from American points has, 
during the past season, been diverted to the St. 
Lawrence route. The Great Lakes & St. Lawrence 
Transportation Company has carried 370,000 bar- 
rels of flour and over 2,000,000 bushels of wheat 
this season. 

Inability to secure cars is causing Portland grain 
dealers to again consider the feasibility of shipping 
wheat to Eastern markets by the all-water route. 
It was announced recently that 15,000,000 bushels 
ot wheat had been purchased in Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Idaho for shipment to Eastern markets, 
and that only a small portion of the grain had 
gone forward. 

The abolition of the milling-in-transit privilege, 
recently effected by the Maine Central Railroad, 
places Rockland grain dealers in a more favorable 
position than heretofore. While Rockland has had 
the bulk of the wholesale grain trade of Penobscot 
Bay in past years, under the new plan it is more 
than. probable that it will receive even a larger 
amount than before. 

The shipping business from American ports to 
Europe has shown a marked improvement during 
the past month. An increasingly active demand 
for grain accommodations on the regular steamers 
was the first sign of improved conditions, and rates 
for this class of cargo have in many instances ad- 
vanced 100 per cent from the merely nominal fig- 
ures previously current. 

Although the advanced rates on grain from Chi- 
cago to Atlantic ports became effective on new 
business December 5, there is nevertheless a large 
quantity of corn actually or nominally in transit 
that will continue to go forward for some time. It 
is indicated that the movement of corn during this 
month is simply a question of car capacity on both 
Western and Eastern roads. 


An effort is being made to establish an all-rail 
grain rate from Winnipeg to Montreal over the 
lines of the C. P. R. It is the expectation to se- 
cure a rate which will put Manitoba wheat on an 
export basis during the winter months. Winnipeg 
advices say that despite the fact that a tremendous 
amount of grain has been sent east this fall there 
is still a large quantity in store in country eleva- 
tors and in the farmers’ hands. The terminal ele- 
vators will not hold all of this, and to prevent con- 
gestion, an attempt will be made to forward a per- 
centage of the overflow during the winter. 


The transportation committee of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce is trying to secure a read- 
justment of coarse grain rates which will make it 
possible for Minneapolis dealers in oats to make 
shipments to New York and surrounding territory. 
It is possible for Minneapolis dealers to ship oats 
to points in southern New England by the Great 
Lakes, and when navigation is closed, by way of 
the Soo and the Canadian Pacific and the Grand 
Trunk lines: ‘Territory farther south cannot be 
entered, however, as the rates preclude the trans- 
action of business at the prevailing market prices. 
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PERSONAL 


Milton Cole succeeds F. L. Marcellus as agent 
for the Zorn Grain Co. at Downs, Il. 


Oscar Ramstad has taken a position in the An- 
drews & Gage Elevator at Detroit, Minn. 


L. C. Brunk, a grain dealer of Topeka, Kan., was 
struck by a carriage recently and seriously injured. 


O. J. Adkin has succeeded Charles Fuller as 
manager of De Laney Bros.’ elevator at Des Lacs, 
N. D. 


G. A. Blackstone has resigned as manager of 
the Hoimquist Grain and Lumber Co.’s elevator at 
Craig, Neb. 

C. N. Edwards has resigned as treasurer of the 
Alliance Elevator and Milling Company of Sher- 
burn, Minn. 


Axel Erickson has accepted a position with the 
Holmquist Grain and Lumber Co. in its elevator 
at Craig, Neb. 


William La Croix of St. Peter, Minn., has ac- 
cepted the position of manager of the Walter Bow- 
man Elevator Co. 


Chris Halsa of Warren, Minn., has taken charge 
of the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co.’s house 
at Donaldson, Minn. 

R. C. Johnson has resigned his position with the 
Northwestern Elevator Co. at De Graff, Minn., and 
is sueceeded by William Ryan. 

H. O. Silvers has resigned as manager of the 
Berne Grain and Hay Co.’s elevator at La Grange, 
Ind. He will be succeeded by Amos Zahr of Berne, 
Ind. 

Bruno Reinholtz, manager of Bartlett, Frazier & 
Carrington’s grain business at Emden, Ill., and 
Miss Lena Kaesebier of that place were married 
on November 10. 


A. L. Horner of Kumler, Ill., has moved to Bell- 
flower, Ill., and taken charge of Bartlett, Frazier 
& Carrington’s grain business, succeeding Mr. 
Bateman as agent. 

William Luth, manager of the Steadman Elevator 
Co.’s house at Long Prairie, Minn., severely in- 
jured himself recently by heavy lifting and has 
been confined to his home. 

W. W. Wilkerson is again in charge of the R. E. 
Jones Co.’s elevator at Cannon Falls, Minn. Mr. 
Reiter, who has been in charge of the house, has 
been transferred to Alma, Wis. : 

C. B. Tague, who has been manager for the 
Amenia Elevator Co, at Foxhome, Minn., has been 
transferred to a house in North Dakota. W. L. 
Potter succeeds him at Foxhome. 


C. M. Snow, who has been manager of the Be- 
midji Elevator Co. of Bemidji, Minn., since it was 
organized, has sold his interest in the business and 
will be succeeded by H. C. Calvert of Fargo, N. D. 

W. W. Granger and Dr. Alois Zechendorf, repre- 
senting the Union Grain and Hay Co. and Fleisch- 
mann & Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio, have been mak- 
ing a tour of the West investigating grain condi- 
tions. 

W. E. Mereness Jr. has resigned as assistant 
cashier of the Citizens’ State Bank at Goldfield, 
Iowa, and removed to Des Moines, Iowa, where he 
has taken the position of traveling auditor for the 
Northern Grain Co. 

H. D. Swan of Alden, Minn., who has been in 
charge of the elevator at that place owned by his 
brother, G. A. Swan of Minneapolis, has taken 
charge of the Swan Elevator at Albert Lea, Minn., 
succeeding Melvin Finton, as manager. Charles 
Rhines will take charge of the house at Alden. 

John S. Aker has resigned as agent for the 
Andrews & Gage Elevator Co. at Esmond, N. D., 
to take up his duties as county sheriff, to which he 
was recently elected. George Smith of Lidgerwood, 
N. D., who has been in charge of the company’s 
house at Oberon, N. D., succeeds Mr. Aker at 
Esmond. 

Bert Miller, a prominent grain dealer of Frank- 
fort, Ind., who resides there and operates an ele- 
vator at Avery, Ind., was assaulted and robbed 
while driving between the two towns on the night 
of November 23. The robbers knocked Mr. Miller 
senseless and took his pocketbook containing $180 
and some valuable papers. 

Ernesto Stricker of Buenos Ayres, Argentina, 
who is largely interested in the milling and grain 
business of that country, has been visiting Buffalo, 
Duluth and other points along the Great Lakes for 
the purpose of securing ideas and information rela- 
tive to the methods of handling grain in this coun- 
try. The interests which Mr. Stricker represents 
are contemplating erecting a large number of grain 
elevators in Argentina. He has also visited several 


of the principal milling centers of the United 
States and studied American milling methods. 

H. GC. Williams has resigned as agent for the 
Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Colgate, N. D., to take 
a position with the Imperial Elevator Co. 


HISTORY OF THE BILL OF LAD- 
ING MOVEMENT. 


The traffic management of a large firm in Chi- 
cago is credited with the following newspaper 
interview relative to the history of the uniform 
bill of lading and the efforts to bring about its 
adoption and enforcement and the alleged un- 
fairness of features that are opposed by shippers, 
with some suggestions as to why it should be 
sternly fought: 

About ten years ago roads, members of the 
Official Classification Committee, adopted a bill of 
lading called the uniform bill of lading and had it 
printed in the Official Classification as a part of the 
rules of that book, as the bill of lading to be used 
by railroads adopting the Official Classification. In 
a few places this bill of lading was insisted upon, 
but, generally speaking, it was not. Roads carried 
freight and paid claims for damages, and so forth, 
based on the common law of the land, the provi- 
sion of the bill of lading being virtually ignored. 

This year, however, a movement was set on foot 
to enforce the conditions of the bill of lading, 
which have been printed in the Official Classifica- 
tion. with the additions of others. In order to 
enforce these conditions, the attorneys of the rail- 
roads told them that they must have the shippers 
agree to the conditions in writing; in other words, 
sign the bill of lading, agreeing to the conditions, 
or they would not be binding, a provision being 
inserted that if they did not sign the bill of lading, 
but wished their freight carried as it had been, 
under what was termed a common law liability, 
their rates would be subject to an advance of 20 
ver cent. In other words, if they signed the bill 
of lading they would get the same old rate they 
had always had, but if they did not sign it they 
would be charged 20 per cent more. 

This form of bill of lading has been adopted by the 
trunk lines which operate east of Buffalo and Pitts- 
burg. In October last, it was proposed to adopt 
the same bill of lading by all the lines in the 
western part of the United States. [This means, 
we understand, east of Mississippi River, only.— 
Editor “American Elevator and Grain Trade’.] 
The Central Traffic Association—those lines oper- 
ating in the territory between Buffalo, Pittsburg 
and the Mississippi River—gave notice that they 
would insist on this form of bill of lading after 
October 1. The Manufacturers’ Association of 
Chicago called a meeting of the various freight 
associations of shippers, to protest against the 
adoption of this bill of lading, and the meeting 
was held in Chicago early in July, which resulted 
in the formation of the American Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Representatives attended this meeting from all 
over the United States. An executive committee 
was appointed with power to act, which stated that 
they would first take the matteri up with the rail- 
roads and endeavor to persuade them not to put 
in effect the bill of lading proposed. A conference 
of the executive committee and railroad officials 
was held in Chicago, July 14. The matter was 
discussed by the Western roads at the Western 
classification meeting at Manitou, July 12, and 
they took no action regarding the adovtion of this 
form of bill of lading. The lines in the Central 
Traffic Association, however, gave notice that the 
uniform bill of lading would be put in effect by 
them October 1, but that they would waive the 
signature feature until January 1, 1905. On that 
day it is proposed to insist upon the use of the 
uniform bill of lading. Later the movement to en- 
force the bill even after January 1 was abandoned 
by all roads west of Chicago. 

There have been conditions in the bills of lading 
which, were it possible to enforce them, would 
not leave the shipper a single right in the world. 
Such conditions have been presented in the bills 
of lading for the last thirty years, and perhaps 
tor the last ten years many of the same conditions 
have been printed in the official classification as 
those which shippers accepted. 

Theoretically, these conditions have been in ef- 
fect; practically, they have not. It must be borne 
in mind that the railroads in the last few years 
have ceased to permit the shippers to run them. 
Competition is being fast eliminated. Rates have 
been gradually advanced for the last ten years. 

Tariff schedules have not been so largely in- 
creased, but the cost of transportation has been 
increased to a considerable extent by the with- 
drawal of commodity rates and by the changes in 
the classifications. The greatest advances in rates 
are caused by the withdrawal of certain conces- 
sions that nearly all shippers of any consequence 
have enjoyed, It is the opinion of the majority 


of shippers that freight rates in the last ten years 
have advanced fully 25 per cent; in some cases 
as much as 50 per cent. , 

Railroad combinations have grown stronger. 
Mergers have been the order of the day, until to- 
day the railroads stand very close together and 
can take almost any action they see fit. They 
believe that all the federal legislation of any con- 
sequence was perpetrated by a railroad lobby, 
probably aided and abetted by a few malcontents 
connected with certain boards of trade. They have 
yet to find any shipper of consequence who ever 
had anything to do with having federal legislation 
enacted to regulate them. With the original inter- 
state commerce law, an Illinois senator hoped to 
ride into the presidential chair. There is nothing 
whatever in the present interstate commerce law 
that protects the shipper. What few things there 
were, the railroads have gotten around by getting 
out of the way federal decisions. 

Most of the railroads of the country have earned 
from 25 to 40 per cent for the last four years on 
actual values invested. The merchants of the 
country do. not regret that they are doing so well 
and making money, but they believe that while 
the railroads are common carriers and a public 
utility, they should not take all of the meat in 
the cocoanut. A fair return on actual capital 
invested is always to be desired, but when they 
become oppressive with unfair conditions and high 
charges, they believe they should be regulated. 

The long and short haul clause is virtually a 
nonentity to-day. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has no powers and is afraid to act without 
the sanction of the railroads. Of late years neither 
political party has ever appointed a member of 
the Commission unless he was satisfactory to the 
railroad interests. The decisions of the Commis- 
sion have been of value to no one except the rail- 
roads. 

The sentiment is fast growing that the shippers 
should say to their representatives in Congress that 
they wish the whole law repealed. The Senate 
ean be controlled by the railroad interests. Did 
you ever stop to count the number of railroad at- 
torneys and. officials who are senators of the 
United States? The railroad hold on the govern- 
ment is so strong that neither party will make a 
declaration against them in any way. 

Of course they need their money politically. A 
recent appointment to the cabinet is very sig- 
nificant. It is quite apparent, that, taking into 
consideration all the facts, the general tendency of 
the railroads to advance the rates and to en- 
force rules and conditions that never have been 
enforced is simply being followed out in the adop- 
tion of the uniform bill of lading. It is evidently 
the intention of the transportation companies from 
now on to enforce the rules and regulations that 
have appeared in bills of lading. It goes without 
saying that in addition to all this they desire to 
advance their rates 20 per cent. This on top of 
the recent advances is enough to make all ship- 
pers rise up in protest. 

The Texas Railroad Commission has promptly 
defined its attitude in response to numerous peti- 
tions for protection and relief. In a letter to J. 
Farley, manager of the Dallas Freight Bureau, 
they say: 

“If this bill of lading is attempted to be en- 
forced to the detriment and injury of the citizens 
and business interests of Texas. this Commission 
would then promptly take up and consider the 
advisability of promulgating an order reducing 
rates an amount which in their opinion offsets the 
discrimination or injustice that might be worked 
by the advance of 20 per cent in the rates as pro- 
posed in said bill of lading. 

“Upon this question all the members of this 
Commission are agreed. We have no desire to be 
unjust, unfair or unreasonable to the common 
earriers of the state, but we do intend that they 
and the general public shall understand that in- 
justice and wrong which may be pernetrated by 
reason of such contrivances as these will be met 
with promptness and firmness to the end that our 
people are fully protected, and we will use all the 
law at our disnosal to afford this protection.’— 
Railway and Engineering Review. 


The Hamiota Grain Growers’ Association has 
entered an action against the C. P. R. for viola- 
tion of the Canadian grain act. The company, it is 
charged, supplied the Ogilvie Milling Company with 
a special train of fourteen cars to be loaded 
at their elevator at that point, while a large num- 
ber of applicants’ names appear on the car order 
book unfilled. 


As Illinois farmers have found it difficult to get 
help to take care of their corn, Judge Keinbrough 
at Paris, on November 16, found it necessary to 
adjourn the November term of the Edgar Circuit 
Court, which convened that day, for two weeks, 
owing to the fact that the majority of the jurors, 
litigants and witnesses are farmers, who find it 
absolutely impossible to attend court. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


FLAXSEED 


The 1903-04 flaxseed crop of Argentine is esti- 
mated at 36,911,711 bushels of 56 pounds each. 
The total acreage is estimated at 3,134,602 acres. 


Farmers in the vicinity of Chehalis, Wash., are 
making arrangements to raise flax. The proposed 
erection of a flax mill in the Chehalis Valley fur- 
nishes the inducement. 


The Orange Judd Farmer estimates the flaxseed 
erop of 1904 at 22,190,000 bushels, the acreage at 
2,275,000 acres, and the percentage at 9.8 bushels 
per acre. The same paper figures the 1903 crop 
at 26,639,000 bushels and the acreage at 3,159,000 
acres. 


It is estimated that country elevators at Decem- 
ber 1 had about 3,000,000 bushels of flaxseed on 
hand and that there were, on that date, 1,500,000 
bushels in transit, making a total of 17,500,000 
bushles out of farmers’ hands. Estimates of the 
amount marketed vary, some being as low as 65 
per cent and others as high as 80 per cent. 


October exports of flaxseed amounted to 20 bush- 
els, valued at $38, against 885 bushels, valued at 
$1,024, for the preceding October. For 
months ending with October the exports of flax- 
seed aggregated 25,809 bushels, valued at $26,781, 
against 1,007,013 bushels, valued at $1,161,971, for 
the corresponding period ending with the preceding 
October. 

Imports of flaxseed for the month of October 
were 23 bushels, valued at $50. No flaxseed was 
imported for the corresponding period last year. 
For the ten months ending with October, 289,089 
bushels of flaxseed, valued at $263,672, were im- 
ported, as compared with 13,389 bushels, valued 
at $19,133, for the corresponding ten months end- 
ing with the preceding October. 


The 1903 and 1904 flaxseed crops are summed 
up as follows in a recent issue of the Duluth Coz- 
mercial Record: ‘In connection with the govern- 
ment cstimate of 10.2 bushels per acre on flax, 
which Mr. McCollough, Chicago correspondent of 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, figures to be a 
crop of 24,000,000 bushels, he states that last year’s 
crop was 23,000,000 bushels after cutting out du- 
plications. We are at a loss to figure out just 
how Mr. McCollough arrives at this figure. Taking 
the Northwestern receipts alone, Duluth 18,789,000 
bushels, Minneapolis 8,224,000, a total of 27,013,000 
bushels, presuming that the entire shipments out 
of Minneapolis, 3,468,000 bushels, came to Duluth, 
and we get, net, in the Northwest, 23,545,000 bush- 
els. Chicago received 3,918,000 bushels, of which 
2,300,000 bushels went from Duluth, leaving net 
Chicago receipts, other than Duluth and Minneap- 
olis, of 1,618,000 bushels. The seed used by the 
American Co.’s mills at Sioux City, Des Moines 
and Kansas City, the Mound City and R. B. Brown 
at St. Louis, Goodrich at Milwaukee and Lyster 
at. Fredonia, amounting to at least 1,500,000 bush- 
els, are still to be accounted for. As a matter of 
fact, a fair proportion of this came from Minneap- 
olis, but we sent all the Minneapolis shipments to 
Duluth, ‘so will presume it came from the country. 
Adding these two items to the 23,545,000 bushels 
net Northwestern receipts and we have a grand 
total of 26,663,000 bushels, without the Pacific Coast. 
In addition to this was this year’s seeding requife- 
ments, fully 1,500,000 bushels, but call it 1,337,000 
bushels to make even figures, and we have a total 
crop of 28,000,000 bushels, still without the Pacific 
Coast. Another small item, not possible of deter- 
mination, is the seed that went directly from the 
country to Goodrich, O’Brien at South Bend, Metz- 
ger at Toledo and Sherwin-Williams at Cleveland. 
Possibly this item would be small, but it amounted 
to something, and the probabilities are that, with 
the underestimate of 1,500,000 bushels for Milwau- 
kee and Southwest and underestimate at Chicago 
(Cnicago receipts were figured at 850 bushels to 
car and should be 900 or over), would account 
for another 1,000,000 bushels. But let it go at 
28,000,000 bushels, and it does not appear that the 
government estimate of 27,000,000 bushels was much 
too high. Regarding the Commercial Record esti- 
mate of 22,233,000 bushels for the Northwest we 
can only say that in the eight years we have 
been estimating flax crops we have never made an 
overestimate. Have intentionally erred on the 
low side and have always said so. Last year and 
this year, both with decreasing areas, it was our 
desire and intention to overstate the decrease and 
keep the crop figures within limits that would 
prove good. Therefore, the 22,233,000 bushels rep- 
resents the writer’s idea that a million or so over 
would make no particular difference in anyone’s 
plans, while a million less would materially affect 
everyone. Mr. McCollough and the trade in gen- 
eral need not have the slightest fear that this 
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year’s crop will fail to reach the government indi- | 
eations of 24,000,000 bushels.” 


CORN IN BRITISH INDIA. 


Indian corn, if we consider the whole of India 
collectively, is now of equal economic importance 
with wheat, says the Indian Agriculturist of Cal- 
cutta. In the hilly tracts of the country especially, 
and among the bulk of the aboriginal tribes, it is 
chiefly depended upon as a means of subsistence. 
Yet the botanist Roxburgh, writing about a hun- 
dred years ago, described it as ‘“‘cultivated in vari- 
ous parts of India in gardens, and only as a deli- | 
cacy, but not anywhere on the continent of India. 
so far as I can learn, as an extensive crop.” 

Its use in upper India may have been more gen- 
eral at that time than this writer was aware, for 
its most common vernacular name, makki, derived 
from Mecca, is supposed to associate its introduc- 
tion with the Mogul dynasty. But there is no name 
for maize in Sanskrit, and the grain has no recog- 
nized place in the religious or social ceremonies 
of the Hindus. Few of those who cultivate it 
now have any idea that it is an innovation, and 
the fact that its local name is often that of some 
much older crop encourages the pious belief that 
it has been the staple food of the district for un- 
told generations. ; 


WEIGHT OF SEEDS PER BUSHEL. 


The following list of seedsmen’s customary 
weights per bushel of seeds, compiled by Professor 
Edgar Brown, botanist in charge of Seed Labora- 
tory, has been published by the Department of Agri- 
culture, in Bulletin No. 51, Part 5, Bureau of Plant 
Industry. The figures represent pounds per bushel: 

Alfalfa, 60; amber cane, 45-60; bent grass, creep- 


ing 10-20. Rhode Island, 10-15; Bermuda grass, 
24-36; birdsfoot clover, 60; bitter vetch, 60; blue- 
grass, Canada 14-20, Kentucky 14-30, Texas 14; 
broad bean, 50-60; brome, awnless, 10-14; broom 
corn, 45-60; bur clover, hulled 60, unhulied 8-10, 
spotted 60; castor bean, 46-60; clover, al- 
sike 60, crimson 60, Egyptian 60, mam- 
moth 60, red 60, white 60; cowpea, 56-60; | 


crested dog’s tail, 14-80; fescue, hard 12-16, meadow 
14-24, red 12-15, sheep’s 12-16, tall 14-24, various 
leaved 14-18; flat pea, 50-60; flax, 48-56; hemp, 
40-60; Japan clover, hulled 60, unhulled 18-25; John- 
son grass, 14-28; Kaffir corn, 50-60; lentil, 60; lu- 
pine, white, 50-60; meadow foxtail, 7-14; 
grass, fowl 11-14; rough-stalked, 14-20, wood 14-24: 
millet, barnyard 30-60, broom corn 45-60; common 
48-50, German 48-50, Golden Wonder 48-50, Hun- 
garian 48-50, Pearl 48-56; Milo maize, 50-60; oat 
grass, tall 10-14, yellow 7-14; orange cane, 45- 
60; orchard grass, 10-18; pea, field 60, garden 
(smooth) 60, garden (wrinkled) 56; peanut, 20-30; 
rape, winter 50-60; redtop, chaff 10-14, fancy 25-40; 
rescue grass, 12-28; rice, 43-45; rye grass, English 
10-30, Italian 14-25; sainfoin, 14-32; serradella, 28- 
36; soy bean, 58-60; spelt, 40-60; sunflower, 24-50; 
sweet clover, hulled 60, unhulled 33; sweet corn, 
according to variety, 36-56; sweet vernal, peren- 
nial, 6-15; teosinte, 40-60; timothy, 45; velvet bean, 
60; vetch, hairy 50-60, spring 60; water grass, large 
14; wild rice, 15-28; yellow trefoil, 60. 


OUR CALLERS 


PPL Rei 


[We have received calls from the following gentlemen 
prominently connected with the grain and elevator inter- 
ests during the month.] 


E. Dolman, Wanatah, Ind. 

J. Dillon, Stoughton, Wis. 

Robt. Greig, Toronto, Ont. 

G. A. Bell, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

R. A. Miller, Lindsay, Ont. 

G. M. Gwynn, Essex, Iowa. 

Jno. Barker, Philadelphia, Pa. 

S. B. Laird, Peterborough, Ont. 

J. O. Foering, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. C. Hoover, Bark River, Mich. 

Wm. S. Todd, president Interstate Grain Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Jno. H. Adams, representing Milling and Grain 
News, Omaha, Neb. 

F. E. Lehman, representing Nordyke & Marmon 


Fancy rates for lake grain cargoes were secured 
by vessels which loaded out of Fort William early 
in the month. The expiration of insurance on De- 
cember 5 and the arbitrary closing of navigation 


meadow | 


was the cause. One vessel took a cargo of 225,000 
bushels of wheat for prompt delivery at Buffalo at 
4 cents. Other charters,were placed at 3 cents. 


LATE PATENTS 


Issued on November 15, 1904. 
Conveyor.—Jesse Ainsworth, 

Filed Nov. 17, 1903. No. 774,781. 

Issued on November 22, 1904, 


Combined Grain Separator and Dust Collector.— 
Emil R. Draver, Richmond, Ind. Filed June 25, 
1903. No. 775,418. See cut. 

Issued on November 29, 1804, 


Endless Elevator.—Emil Bousse, Darmstadt, Ger- 
many. Filed April 22, 1903. No. 776,010. 


Portable 
Kan. 


Lyons, 


rofarots 


Similar 
Products.—George W. Long, Portland, Ore. Filed 
Nov. 27, 1908. No. 776,075. See cut. 

Issued on December 6, 1904. 


Portable Grain Conveyor.—John W. McCoy, Staf- 
ford, Kan. Filed May 9, 1904. No. 776,611. 


Grain Drier for Cars.—James J. Swaine, Balti- 


more, Md. Filed April 11, 1904. No. 776,872. See 
cut. 
Elevator.—Emil Altmann, Helena, Mont. Filed 


Jan. 15, 1904. No. 776,980. See cut. 


STORING GRAIN IN MINNESOTA. 


A lawsuit growing out of the storing of grain 
in private elevator for a farmer at Redwood Falls, 
Minn., recently came to judgment, the trial court 
finding the issues for the farmer. 

The case was that of Levi Charter and others 
against Wm. J. Bettingen & Co. The facts as 
stated by the court are that the wheat in contro- 
versy, 5,58934 bushels, was stored in the elevator 
of J. A. Engelhart, who owned the property up to 
March 14, 1902. Bettingen & Co. were his Min- 
neapolis consignees. On March 14, 1902, Engelhart 
transferred all of his elevator property at Redwood 
Falls to Bettingen, claiming that an oral agreement 
had been made that Bettingen was to pay all the 
outstanding storage tickets. Bettingen denied this. 

The court contended that the wheat was unlaw- 
fully shipped out of Engelhart’s elevator and con- 
signed to Bettingen; and that inasmuch as the law 
regards it as stolen property, Bettingen must return 
the wheat or pay over to charter the value of the 
same. The court concludes his opinion as follows: 


| “Hach of the warehouse receipts was an obligation 


on the part of Engelhart to deliver a certain quan- 
tity of wheat to the holder, and as Bettingen had 
entered into a contract made for the benefit of the 
holders, if they elected to avail themselves of the 
contract, I think they were bound, before bringing 
suit, to make a demand upon Bettingen; and if such 
demand were refused, the holder was entitled to 
recover the market value of the wheat at the time 
of the demand.” 
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or Sale 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month.] 


WHITE WHEAT FOR SALE. 
If in need of white wheat write or telegraph 
SAM WILLIAMSON, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


BAGS FOR SALE. 

10,000 second-hand, 2-bushel grain bags, 10,000 
140-pound export flour bags, 5,000 5-bushel oat 
bags. Cheap. 

WILLIAM ROSS & CO., 57 So. Water St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 


FOR SALE. 

Dwarf Essex rape in car lots for sale. Can make 
very favorable prices delivered your station for 
through shipment from Europe. When in market 
ask for prices from the direct importers. 

HENRY NUNGESSER & CO., Seed Merchants, 
New York, N. Y. 


BEST BIDDER GETS IT. 

Regards our Canadian lands, quite a number 
have examined same of late. We are going to 
sell and the best bidder gets it. It is the choicest 
and cheapest land on the market, so if you want 
it act quick. Address 

W. R. MUMFORD CO., 428-30 Rialto Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


ELEVATORS 
KANSAS ELEVATORS. 


Elevators for sale in Kansas. Address 
E. J. SMILEY, 37 Crawford Bldg., Topeka, Kan. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 

Capacity 10,000 bushels, located at West Concord, 

Minn. Good crops. Address 
C. W. FAIRBANK, West Concord, Minn. 
FOR SALE. 

Western Iowa elevator for sale. Capacity, 8,000 
bushels, with 5-horsepower gasoline engine; in 
town with two lines of railroad and good grain sta- 
Address 

LOCK BOX 188, Ida Grove, Iowa. 


MACHINERY 
FOR SALE. 
One 30 H. P. Witte Gasoline Engine, nearly new; 


with all fittings; cheap. 
B. F. GUMP CO., 53 S. Canal St., Chicago, Il. 


tion. 


ATLAS ENGINES. 
For sale, 15, 20 and 25 horsepower Atlas Engines 
and Boilers in A-1 condition. Prices low. 
WALLACE MACHiNERY CO., Champaign, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 
One 15-horsepower engine, 20-horsepower boiler, 
f. o. b. Dwight, Ill. Price,.$150. Address 
MERRITT BROS. & CO., Dwight, Illinois. 


FOR SALE. 
One 15-horsepower Erie Gas Engine. This 
gine is in fine repair and is running every day. 
Address 


en- 


W. J. JENKINS, St. Paris, Ohio. 
SCALES 
SCALES FOR SALE. 
Scales for elevators, mills, or for hay, grain or 
stock; new or second-hand at lowest prices. Lists 
free. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., 299 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 


SCALES FOR SALE. 

Fairbanks Standard Seales at 70-80 per cent dis- 
count (new); don’t pay any more; don’t buy sec- 
ond-hand scales when you can get the genuine 
Fairbanks Standard, new, for less money. Ad- 


dress for particulars, 
P. O. BOX 194, Chicago, Ill. 


iscellaneous 


AANotices 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
12th 2 the month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED. 

A working foreman for 350,000-bushel elevator. 
Must have knowledge of machinery and know how 
to grade grain and operate cleaning and clipping 
machinery. Address 

“ELEVATOR,” Box 11, care “American Elevator 
and Grain Trade,’ Chicago, Ill. 


ELEVATORS WANTED 
ELEVATOR OR MILL WANTED. 
In Kansas or Nebraska, if priced right, in ex- 
change for 640-acre stock farm in Southern Mis- 
souri, close to good railroad town. Abundant range 
and water; two sets of improvements; some stock. 


Or will sell. Address, stating price, etc., 
C. T. MANN, Marietta, Kan. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
MONEY IN YOUR POCKET. 
If you want to change that second-hand machine 
into money advertise it in this department. Or if 
fou have a grain elevator to sell or rent, or wish 


io buy, make your wants known through these 
columns. 


GRAIN WANTED 


GRAIN WANTED. 


Wanted—Feed barley and new No. 2 and No. 3 
rye. 


W. H. SMALL & CO., Evansville, Ind. 


WINTER WHEAT WANTED. 
Shippers of winter wheat will do well to com- 
municate with us. We take C. & O. or Kanawha & 
Michigan delivery. 
TURLEY & STEELE, Brokers, Charléston, W. Va. 


Burlap Bags!! Grain Bags!! 
ALL SIZES MADE TO ORDER 
W. J. JOHNSTON, 182 Jackson St., Chicago. 


ROOFING AND SIDING. 
SYKES STEEL ROOFING CO. 


611 So. Morgan Street, Chicago 
/) MAKERS OF FIREPROOF WINDOWS 
E f ll € - 
Werrercica inom ccliien pantera? 
galvanized. We make Patent Cap Roof- 


ing, Roll Cap Roofing, ‘‘V’’ Crimped 
Roofing, Metal Ceilings, etc., etc. 


We make a specialty of 
Corrugated Iron and 
Metal Roofing 
For Grain Elevators 


And take contracts either for material alone or job com- 
pleted. Write us for prices. We can save you money. 


FOR SALE 


Paxton Mill, - Harrisburg, Pa. 1,200 bbls. 


Swartley Mill, — - Doylestown, Pa. 120: ‘ 
Mingle-fulmor Mill, Hatboro, Pa. 100. S* 
York Mill, - Se Or. ba, ZOO 
Gochnauer Mill, - Boiling Springs, Pa. 100 “ 
Seaboard Mill, - Reading, Pa. 400‘ 
Columbia Mill, - Columbia, Pa. WaDe OE 
Loucks-Codorus Mill, York, Pa. ia, Ae 
Freed Mill, - - North Wales, Pa. TCO 
Stony Creek Mill, Norristown, Pa. Ome 


C. H. DEMPWOLF, YORK, PA. 


GRAIN RECEIVERS 
CLEVELAND 


THE UNION ELEVATOR CO. 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 


WHEAT, CORN, OATS, HAY AND STRAW 


OUR SPECIALTY: RECLEANED ILLINOIS SHELLED CORN 
CLEVELAND, O. 


KANSAS CITY 
Geo. A. Adams Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Consignments and orders for 
future delivery solicited 


Milling Wheat a Specialty 
BATTLE CREEK 


McLane, Swift @ Co., 


Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


Buyers 


>" | GRAIN 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM EASTERN BUYERS SOLICITED. 


PHILADELPHIA 


ESTABLISHED IN 1863 


E. L. ROGERS & CO. 


Receivers and Exporters 


Commission Merchants 


Crain, Feed, Hay, Straw, Etc. 
358 Bourse Building 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Walter Griscom 
GRAIN AND FEED 


467 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


I desire to make connections. with western dealers who have 
Corn, Oats and Mill Feed to sell to the East 


Samples and Correspondence Solicited 


L. F. MILLER & SONS, 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Grain, Feed, Seeds, Hay, Etc. 


OFFICE: 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. Special attention given to the 
handling of CORN AND OATS. 


Manufacturers’ National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa 
REFERENCES | Union National Bank, Westminster, Md. y 
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‘BUFFALO 


GRAIN RECEIVERS 


MILWAUKEE 


W. W. ALDER T. J. STOFER 


Alder & Stofer 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 
We do not buy any grain, but han- 
dle on commission, and solicit your 
Buffalo consignments. it 


83 Chamber of Commerce, 
NEW YORK 


A 


BUFFALO - - 


Consign Your Grain to 


BURNS BROS. 


44 Board Trade, Buffalo, N. Y. 


QUICK SALES. IMMEDIATE RETURNS. RELIABLE REPORTS. 


Members Grain Dealers National Association. 


DUDLEY M. IRWIN 
Barley 


70-71 Board of Trade, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Tt 


GEIDEL & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
MEMBERS OF 
National Hay Association PITTSBURG, PA. 
Grain Dealers’ National Assoc.ation. 
WE USE ROBINSON’S AND HAY AND GRAIN CIPHERS. 
We are in a position to place this 
Write us for special billing. 
DANIEL McCAFFREY’S SONS CO. 
~ 4 ESTABLISHED 1867 
Duquesne RISES) a, Bank. 
Rooms 4 and 5, No. 8 Wood Street 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
Liberal Advancements made on Consignments 
GRAIN, HAY AND STRAW 
Consignments Solicited 
Write us for official Price Current, mailed regularly 
References—Third National Bank; Germania Savings Bank 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
WHOLESALE DBALER IN 
Proprietor Iron City Grain Elevator 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
id TG <= ie 2 —— ae 
xe = san © ES a bs z Receivers and Shippers 
—— SS | HAY, GRAIN and MILL FEED 
Pittsburg, - 
e 
The Wm.S. Gilbreath Seed Co. FREMONT 
WHOLESALE 
EID ESN APOEIS: INS. GRAIN DEALERS 
Buyers and sellers of Field Seeds will do well to correspond a 
Milling wheat a specialty, 


PITTSBU R CG 
GRAIN, HAY AND STRAW. 
Pittsburg Grain and Flour Exchange. 
Official Market ___ Official Market Report Mailed Regularly oa Request. Mailed Regularly on Request. 
commodity to the best advantage. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
References: Washington National Bank, 
Hay, Corn, Oats 
Will buy outright or sell on usual rates of commission. 
RECEIVERS OF 
7th Avenue and Smithfield St. PITTSBURG, PA. 
D. G. STEWART 
GRAIN, HAY and MILL FEED 
H. G. MORGAN & CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS 203 Bissell Block 
Pa. 
_ FIELD SEED MERCHANTS Nye, Schneider, Fowler Co. 
with us; we handle in large quantities : 


Corn for Feeders. 


Red Clover, ae Clover, Eee ae Boveeen pate corn, both winter and spring. Write for samples 

Timothy, Alfalfa Orchar rass, Dwarf Essex Rape, Peas, ° ¢ om . 

ses Beles, Millets, Gant and prices. Shipment via C. & N. W.R.R. 
General Offices FREMONT, NEB. 


Send us your samples or ask for ours 


DECATUR 


RAAARA ARANA ANS 
Gs So 


Old ’Phone 4380 


New ’Phone 4313 
Robinson’s Cipher 


NATIONAL GRAIN & HAY CO. 


Grain, Hay, Flour and Feed Commission 
Top Market Prices—Quick Returns 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


TES 


= LN aN 
Bains 
ect y 


= 
REVIEW eae” Dp 


N= ow’ BUILOING 


OUR BIDS ARE GOOD ONES. 


BOSTON 


JENNINGS G FULTO 
Corn, Oats and Mill Feed 


SHIP YOUR GRAIN TO NEW ENGLAND AND GET FULL VALUE 


46 Board of Trade, 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Reference: 
Commer National 
Boston 


407 Chamber 407 Chamber of | 
| Commerce, Boston Boston | 


Consignments Solicited 
Liberal Advances Made 


MILWAUKEE ELEVATOR C0. 


GENERAL GRAIN DEALERS 


AND BUYERS 
BARLEY A SPECIALTY 


61-66 Mitchell Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


O. MOHR, Mgr. G. C. HOLSTEIN, Sec’y-Treas. 


HAY f9) wonr-Holstein Commission Co. 
29 Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEE 


Sample Grain a Specialty 
BRANCH OFFICES AT CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS 


ESTABLISHED 1864 
SAMUEL WALTON |]. H. Lowry & Co. 
64 Mitchell Building, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Branch Offices at CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS 


We solicit your consignments 


DETROIT 


A. 8. Dumont R. C. ROBERTS A. E, O*’DONNELL 


Dumont, Roberts & Co. 
RECEIVERS GRAIN shippers 


Chamber of Commerce 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Consignments Solicited. 


Merchants Exchange 
DECATUR, ILL. 


Ask for our Bids and Quotations 


CAUGHEY & CARRAN 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Grain and Seed Merchants and Commission 


OUR SPECIALTY: OATS AND CLOVER SEED 


We handle Beans, Barley, Rye, Corn, Wheat. 
advances. 


Try us. Liberal 


OFFICES: 620 to 624 Chamber of Commerce 
ELEVATOR and SEED HOUSE: Corner 14th and Baker Sts. 


William Carson Thos, G, Craig John Wynne, Jr. 


Carson, Craig & Co. 


Successors to GILLETT & HALL 


Grain and Seed Commission 
STOCKS AND BONDS 


Consignments of Grain Solicited 


606-611 Chamber of Commerce, DETROIT, MICH. 


L. A. PARSONS H. M. HOBART 


Parsons & Hobart 


GRAIN, BEANS and HAY 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Elevator: M. C. R. R. and Trumbull Avenue 
Office: 406 Chamber of Commerce 


DETROIT, MICH. 


CAIRO 


H. L. Halliday Milling Co. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


CORN-WHEAT-OATS 
CAIRO, ILLINOIS 
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CHICAGO 


GRAIN RECEIVERS) 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


Good Prices 
Prompt Returns 
Very Best Attention 


and WW. A. FRASER CO. 
‘“They’re Running Mates”’ 
MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 


WRIGHT, BOGERT & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited 


Orders for future delivery carefully executed 
Screenings and Mill Feed 
108 and 119 Rialto Building 


CHICACO 


WARNER & WILBUR, 
GENERAL COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 
CONSIGNMENTS AND ORDERS IN FUTURES SOLICITED 
417 and 419 Royal Insurance Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


106, 107, 


Established 1879 


W. R. MUMFORD CO. 


CRAIN AN) HAY COMMISSION 


CHICAGO: MINNEAPOLIS: 
428-430 Rialto Building 79 Chamber of Commerce 
KANSAS CITY ST LOUIS MILWAUKEE 


Liberal advances on consignments. Orders in Futures solicited, 
Cash and Future Market Letter mailed free on application. 
Members of Different Exchanges. 


SHIP YOUR GRAIN 


TO 


Thomas Bennett & Co. 


68 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


Telephone 1119 Harrison 


A. L. SOMERS, Pres. CHAS. A. JONES, Sec’y and Treas. 


SOMERS, JONES & CO. 


(Incorporated) 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
344 Rialto Building - - - CHICACO 


GRAIN AND FIELD SEEDS 


CONSIGNMENTS AND ORDERS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY 
SOLICITED. :: LIBERAL ADVANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS 


J. ROSENBAUM GRAIN CoO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
CHICAGO 


Mueller & Young Grain Co. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS. 
BARLEY AND OATS A SPECIALTY. 


2 SHERMAN ST., 


CHICAGO. 


Member Chicago Board of Trade. 


All business transacted through and ; 
confirmed by Chas.W. Gillett & Co. 


} Write for my 
“Grain Trade Talks’’ 


Edward G. Heeman 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
STOCKS, BONDS, COTTON AND COFFEE. 
199 LaSalle Ste, Ground Floor, Home Insurance Bldg. 


COMMISSION MERCHANT ONLY, 
Doing no trading whatever on my own account, whicht enables me 
to judge the market from an unbiased standpoint. 


My “GRAIN TRADE TALKS” are published in full in the Chicago Evening Post 
and Chicago Journal. 4 Will send either paper free to customers. 


CHICAGO 


{ Consignments of cash grain and orders in 
futures have my personal attention. 


You ship the GRAIN 


We'll do the REST 


and to your satisfaction 


LASIER & HOOPER 


RECEIVERS 


SHIPPERS 


102 and 103 Rialto Building, CHICAGO 


Tuomas E. WELLS. BENJAMIN S. WILSON 


TeBAWELLS & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS, STOCKS and BONDS 
1011-1017 Royal Insurance Bldg., CHICAGO 


W. M. Timberlake in chargeof Cash Grain Department. 
Experienced and capable men in all depariments. 


P, H. ESCHENBURG J. R. DALTON 
ESCHENBURG & DALTON 
Commission Merchants 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 
803 Royal Insurance Building, 169 Jackson Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Handling Grain and Seeds by Sample is Our Specialty 
Strict atrention to inspection and weights. Satisfactory sales 
and prompt returns guaranteed on all shipments. Quotations 
sent immediately on request for all kinds of grain aud seed to 
arrive. Send us your samples. 


UPDIKE COMMISSION CO. 
Grain and Provisions 


No. 120 Rialto Building, CHICAGO 


Consignments Given Special Attention 
Correspondence Solicited 


RECEIVER 
AND SHIPPER 


58 Board of Trade 
CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


Your orders 
for cash and 
futures solicited. 


E. W. WAGNER, 


MEMBER CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN 
Speculative Accounts _ 
and Consignments. 


Market letter mailed free on application. 


99 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


My personal 
attention given 
consignments. 


J.H. WARE £E.F,LELAND 
0. W. LEB F.J. FAHEY 


Consign your grain and seeds and send your 
Board of Trade Orders to 


WARE & LELAND, 


200=210 Rialto Bldg., Chicago. 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS, 
STOCKS AND COTTON. 


Write for our Daily Market Letter. 


Your interests are our interests. 


Special attention given to cash 
grain shipments. 


- 169 JACKSON BOULEVARD, 
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“CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


GRAIN RECEIVERS 


CHICAGO 


AUTHORIZED CaritaL’ $500,000.00 


The Calumet & Western 


Elevator Company 
GENERAL CRAIN HANDLERS 


Careful Attention Consignments and Future Orders 


“Chicago Evening Post’’ containing our daily market letter 
mailed you if desired. 


CHICACO 


William H. Lake Jno. A. Rodgers Edw. P. McKenna 


W. H. LAKE & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
Grain, Provisions, Stocks 
6 Sherman Street = = CHICAGO 
MEMBERS: Chicago Board of Trade; Chicago Stock Exchange; 


New york Produce Exchange; St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange; 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 


FEF. E. WINANS 


Grain and Field Seeds Commission Merchant 


BARLEY, OATS, WHEAT, CORN, RYE 
TIMOTHY, CLOVER, FLAX, HUNGARIAN MILLET 


6 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


Write us freely on all matters pertaining to grain and field seeds. 

Your questions fully and cheerfully answered; particular atten- 

tion paid to timothy seed and grain by sample. Consignments 
and a abenlative orders receive our careful personal attention, 


HENRY HEMMELGARN Putte H. ScHirFLIN 


ESTABLISHED 1861 


H. HEMMELGARN & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


_ Grain, Seeds.« Provisions 
Keone we 318 and 319 Rialto Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


djoining Board of Trade 


panne Solicited Correspondence Invited 


BE. W. BAILEY & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND 
PROVISIONS 


72 Board of Trade, 


ARMOUR GRAIN CO. 


205 LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


GRAIN BUYERS AND DEALERS 


W.S. SEAVERNS Established 1856 H. A. PORITZ 


Consign Your Grain and Seeds to 


I. N. ASH & CO. 


FUTURES OF GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON MARGINS 


76 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


Cc. S. BENTLEY 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BENTLEY-JONES GRAIN CO. 


————-GRAIN—————— 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Consignments and Orders for Future 
Delivery Solicited 
73 and 74 Board of Trade, 


CRIGHTON & CO. 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


402-403 Royal Insurance Bldg., 


CHICAGO, 


CHICAGO 


Chicago Grain & Elevator Co. 


GRAIN HANDLERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


240 La Salle Street, Chicago 


Prompt and best service in handling your cash grain and orders 
in futures. 


MONTAGUE & COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain, Flour, Millstuffs and 
Seeds 


Orders solicited in grain for future delivery 
Write for our daily market letter 


6 and 8 Sherman Street Ghicago 


HULBURD, WARREN & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS. 


Business solicited in any Department. 
Dechet Ni SHIPPING, FUTURES, 


Officers and Dir . Warren, Prest., O. T. Hulburd, Vice-Prest., 
Charles H. aalaes, vTr aa ie J. Northup, Secy., Jno. Gillies, Asst. Treas, 


47 BOARD OF TRADE, CHICAGO. 


RUMSEY & COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, HAY, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 


97 BOARD OF TRADE, 


Every Department Fully Manned by Men of Ability and Long Experience 


Receiving a Specialty 


CASH AND FUTURE DELIVERIES 
CHICAGO 


We Have: 


every facility for handling 
grain on consignment or for 
future delivery. 


Experienced Men on ’Change 
Ample Financial Resources 
Thirty Years’ Experience 


77 Board of Trade 


JOHN R, LEONARD 


BRIDGE & LEONARD 
Grain and Hay Commission 


MEMBERS 
Chicago Board of Trade 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
Grain Dealers’ National Association 
National Hay Association 


W.H. MERRITT & CO. 
Grain Buyers and Shippers 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grorcsz S. BRIDGE 


62 Board of Trade 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


87 Board of Trade, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ESTABLISHED 1852 


T. D. RANDALL & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
HAY, GRAIN AND STRAW 


92 Board of Trade Bldg¢., CHICAGO 


Gerstenberg & Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Personal attention giv eae selling Ch icago 


grain and seeds by samp 
BARLEY A SPECIALTY, 
Try us and you will be well pleased 


Ww. F. JOHNSON GEO. A, WEGENER 


W. F. JOHNSON & CO. 


GRAIN, SEED AND PROVISION 


Commission [lerchants 


Orders for future delivery carefully executed, 
Consignments and correspondence solicited. 


WW TREEMANG yy 


Long Distance “i and GRAIN. 
Telephone, 3339 Harrison 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments 66 BOARD OP TRADE, 
Solicited. Market Reports CHICAGO, ILL 


on Application. 


THE GLUCOSE SUGAR REFINING CO. 


General Offices 


oe re OF CORN 


FACTORIES: 

Pekin, Ill. 

Venice, Ill. 
.Marshalltown, Ia. 
Davenport, Ia. 
Geneva, Ill, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Waukegan, Ill. 
Rockford, Ill. 


The Rookery 


Chicago 


Consumption 165,000 bushels daily 
- JOS. P. GRIFFIN, Manager Grain Department 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS. 


TOLEDO 


ST. LOUIS 


MINNEAPOLIS 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


CONNOR BROS. & CO. 


} A KING &C° GRAIN AND HAY 
r 7 ST. LOUIS 


THE GOLDEN RULE 


GRAIN AND CLOVER SEED DEALERS 
OF TOLEDO, OHIO 


SPECIAL MARKET AND CROP REPORTS FREE 


BE FRIENDLY WRITE OCCASIONALLY 


WIRE, WRITE OR PHONE US. 


THE RAYMOND P. LIPE CO. 
HAY AND GRAIN 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


TRANSFER WAREHOUSES ON TERMI- 
NAL BELT, L. S.& M.S. AND M. C. 
RAILWAYS 


j) |2GOON 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND FEED 


61 Produce Exchange 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


WE SOLICIT YOUR 
CONSIGNMENTS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


REYNOLDS BROS. 


TOLEDO, O. 


Buy and Sell Grain 


SELL US YOURS 


if you don’t get our bids, ask for 
them. Consignments always 
welcome. Consign us yours. 


CASH AND FUTURES 


F. W. JAEGER 
ESTABLISHED 1879 


J.F. ZAHM & 60. 


F. MAYER 


GRAIN and SEEDS 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Handling consignments and filling orders for futures 
OUR SPECIALTY 


SEND FOR OUR DAILY CIRCULAR; IT’S FREE 


MEMBERS OF GRAIN DEALERS’ NATIONAL ASS’N 


BRINSON-WAGGONER 
GRAIN CO. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF GRAIN 


FUTURE ORDERS EXECUTED ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Daniel P. Byrne& Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
Redmond Cleary Com. Co. 


Established 1854. 


GRAIN, HAY and SEEDS, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PEORIA 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


P.B.& C.C. MILES 


Grain Commission Merchants 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 
36-37 Chamber of Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


T.A.GRIER & CO. 


PEORIA, ILL. 
RECEIVERS, BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 
OF WHEAT, CORN, OATS AND RYE 


On account of the peculiar character of the season, grain 
is largely off grade and we advise consignments, 


WE GIVE ALL CONSIGNMENTS CAREFULATTENTION 


Incorporated 1857. 


A. G. TYNG, Jr. D. D. HALL 


TYNG, HALL G CO. 


Grain and Commission 
Merchants 


ROOMS 33 AND 35 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


LANCASTER 
JONAS F. EBY & SON 


207 WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
LANCASTER, PA. 
WHOLESALE 


Grain, Feed, Hay and Straw 


WIRE, WRITE or PHONE 


UNITED GRAIN COMPANY tess. srcus a 


Successor to Churchill & Company; The Paddock-Hodge Compnay; The Churchili-White Grain Company. 


We buy delivered either of these points, or f. 0. b. your stations. 


Fireproof elevators and seed houses. 


Unlimited storage capacity for grain andseed. Storage capacity, 6,000,000. Unloading capacity, 300 cars daily. 


Clipping Capacity, 175,000 Daily. 


We trade in futures. 


<P V> F.H.PEAVEY& 00. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


GRAIN RECEIVERS MINN. 


Consignments Solicited. 
MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY 


E. A. Brown & Co. 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


ORDERS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY CAREFULLY EXECUTED 
LIBERAL ADVANCES MADE ON CONSIGNMENTS 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


922-923 Chamber of Commerce, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


J. R. MARFIELD, Pres. Wo. Grirritus, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 


C. D. TEARSE, Sec’y and Treas. 


MARFIELD-GRIFFITHS CO. 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


f OFFICES: Coasigoments and Orders for 
CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 


Minnearous  Dururm  uture Delivery Solicited. 
PRIVATE WIRES—CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
511-514 New Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


J,L.McCaull R.A.Dinsmore S.J. [icCaull A.M. Dinsmore 
President Vice-President Secretary *Treasurer 


The McCaull= Dinsmore Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


915-16-17 Chamber of Commerce, = MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


NEW YORK CITY 


BROOKLYN HAY & GRAIN CO. 


HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ON ALL MARKETS IN NEW YORK HARBOR 


Office: Borough of Brooklyn, New York 
CEO. N. REINHARDT & CO. 


MELROSE STATION, NEW YORK CITY 


We sell on Commission and buy direct, 


HAY, GRAIN AND FEED. 
Storage capacity 8,000 bales, 30,000 bushels 
Let us know what you have to offer. 


CHICACO 


POPE ano 
ECKHARDT CoO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


317-321 Western Union Building, 


CHICACO. 


WILLIAM J. POPE, Prest. 
W. N. ECKHARDT, secy. 


CRAIN 
SEEDS 
PROVISIONS 
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Millers Who Use 


te tale bee: Y 


“The Special Car Mover” 


1S PUTTING IT MILD 


“The Special Train Mover” 


Elevators Conveyors TE SHOULD BEISTYEED 
Recommend Them 
Catalogues Our special- 
covering ties include 
all our Chains, 
lines Sprocket 
mailed Wheels, 
free Eleva- 
on re- tor 
quest Buck- 
ets, 
etc. 


SHIPPED ON TRIAL 


Does not work on rail and expend its power at 
nearly dead center, but has advantage of full 
length of crank or radius of wheel. Moves a carc 
6 to 12 inches at each stroke on a level track. 
Price $5.00 F. O. B. Odebolt, lowa. Shipped 
Cc. O. D., subject to 10 days’ trial and acceptance. 


THE CONVEYOR CAR LOADER 


Leads in its line. Shipped on trial. 


THE INCLINE ELEVATOR AND DUMP 


and Storage System is the best and cheapest ear 
corn and small grain storage. Grain dealers, 
feeders and farmers plants solve the problem of 
eribbing ear corn, etc., without shoveling, At- 
tracts the most profitable part of the business, 
Write for full particulars. 


IOWA GRAIN & MFG, CO. 


ODEBOLT, IOWA 
Going To 


St. Louis ? 


T 


Illinois ‘Central 
Route 


Offers Best Service In 
Car Equipment 
Personal Comfort 
Frequent Trains 


Chicago Ticket Office, 99 Adams St. 
Depot, Twelfth Street Station 


Our prices and discounts 
are worth investigating 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, U.S. A. 


New York Pittsburg’ 
Chicago Denver Charleston, W. Va. 


WANTED: 


A Flour Mills 4 


By four good 
Western towns 
that mean business 


If you, too, mean business, 
I will give you 
further information 


W. H. MANSS 


Industrial Commissioner 


For particulars, trains, etc , address 


H. J. PHELPS, City Pass. & Ticket Agent, 
99 Adams Street, CHICAGO 


209 Adams Street, Chicago 


— 


= i fr — —— 
SILICA GRAPHITE 


FENCES, BRIDGES, ROOFS AND BUILDINGS 
WRITE FOR “COLORS AND SPECIFICATIONS” 


JOSEPH DIXON GRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N.J.,U. S.A. 


Elwood’s Grain Tables 


Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds of 
WHEAT, RYE, OATS, CORN or BARLEY 
at any given price from 10 cents to $2.00 per bushel. 
One of the most useful books ever offered to millers. 
Indorsed by prominent millers and grain dealers. 
Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price 


$1.25 
MITCHELL BROS. CO., 315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


EVERY DOUBT 
SQUEEZED OUT. 


Ni 


{ 
WG 


You have probably heard of the wonderful advances in 
elevating, conveying and power-transmitting machinery 
which have been made possible by the superior facilities 
in the new building we have recently erected for its 
manufacture. 

Perhaps you are aware that we have improved upon 
standard models of recognized value and have introduced 
new improvements of our own, thus placing Wolf Power- 
Transmitting Machinery at the head of its class. 

But it may be that you doubt lest prices have risen in 
proportion to equality. This is an impression we wish to 
correct as decisively as possible—instead of being higher, 


PRICES ARE LOWER. 
THAN EVER BEFORE. 


Our improved equipment has enabled us to reduce the 
cost of manufacture and vive the benefit of our economies 


our 


to the miller and elevator man. 
‘Every doubt will be 
estimate on your specifications. 


“squeezed out’ by letting us 
Write us whenever you 
contemplate placing a contract, and if you desire, we will 
send a representative. 


The Wolf Company 


BOX 558 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
Philadelphia Branch Shops, 521 N. 23d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENERAL SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
GENERAL NORTHERN OFFICE: 
PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT: 


505 Willcox Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 
309 S. Third Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
323 Alisky Bldg., Portland, Oregon 
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MACDONALD STEEL STORAGE and ELEVATOR 
ENGINEERING CO. CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Engineers 
and 
Contractors 


Builders of 
Grain 
Elevators 


In Wood, Steel or 
Combination Materials 


Any Capacity, from 
5,000 Bushels up. 


RIALTO ELEVATOR, CHICAG 


1454=55-56-57 Monadnock Building 
Cc HICAGO, ILLI N oO IS 1,000,000-bushel fireproof Grain Elevator constructed of steel, for the 


Harbor Commissioners of Montreal, Canada. 


Twenty Million Bushels Capacity of Our Construction 


JOHN S. METCALF CO. Now in Use. 
Engineers—Grain Elevator Builders. NOTHING TOO LARGE NOTHING :TOO SMALL 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF FURNISHING PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS. 
620-633 The Temple, - - Chicago, Ill. 


A partial list of elevators which have been designed and constructed by us and under our supervision: 


Bushels. 
MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL CO.’S ELEVATOR, Manchester, Eng.. 1,500,000 


r) 

GRAND TRUNK ELEVATOR No. 3, Portland, Me...........:..0+. 1,500,000 2 

GRAND TRUNK ELEVATOR No. 2, Portland, Me........-+.+s.00 1,000,000 1 ers oon n ar ) 
NORTHERN GRAIN CO., Manitowoc, Wis... .....ccccccccecececes 1,400,000 , § e 


BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, St. Louis, Mo.....-.:sssssccrcscseere 1,300,000 

UNION ELEVATOR, East St. Louis, Hl....¢.:..scsccccscsscsceee 1,100,000 

EXPORT EGAUVATOR, BUBE ALO) WoO. coo cn doce So tiet eek ae eee 1,000,000 

J. BOOTH ELEVATOR, Farey sound, (Canads wislole eeleleleile, oles eiehe te 1,000,000 

CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY ELEVATOR, Newpoxt News, Va. 12000,000 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC TERMINAL CO.’S ELEVATOR, Galveston, Tex. 1,000,000 DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 
BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, Peoria, Ill.......2..cccccceccescsees 500,000 | |] : 


CANADA ATLANTIC RAILWAY ELEVATOR, conn Landing, Que. 500,000 
HALLIDAY ELEVATOR CO.’S ELEVATOR, Cairo, Ill............. 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILROAD CO.’”S TRANSFER ELEVATOR, 
IArOue ary ee 6 RO oe OU AO LOE OD Dike OI SOIC GGUS OOO 150,000 GRAIN ELE AT NS 
GRAND TRUNK TRANSFER & CLIPPING ELEVATOR, Chicago, au. 100,000 
ERIE RAILRO AD TRANSFER & CLIPPING ELEVATOR, Chicago. 100,000 
GOEMANN GRAIN CO.’S TRANSFER ELEVATOR, Mansfield, Ohio. 100,000 
GEO. T, EVANS MILLING CcO”S CONCRETE ELEV., Indianapolis. 85,000 


SEELEY, SON & CO. 


Fremont, Neb. 


IN STEEL,WOOD, CONCRETE or TILE 


630 Monadnock- Block, Chicago 


WHEN YOU WANT 
Cleaning Machines, 
Elevator OF Feed Mills, | 
M e | | Corn Shellers, 
| Engines and Boilers, 


Gasoline Engines, 


Supplies.... Horse Powers, 
AEReeS and Builders WRITE TO 


OF ALL KINDS OF GREAT WESTERN MANUFACTURING CO, 
Cc R A é N E L = V AT O R S oun OFFICE AND FACTORY :—LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 


@ | WAREHOUSE AND SALESROOMS: 1221-1223 Union Ave., Kansas City, Mo. Send for our IIlustrated Catalog. 
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Geo. M. Moulton & Co. 


Fisher Building, Chicago 


Successors to J. T. MOULTON (@ SON 


1,000,000-bushel fireproof Grain Elevator, constructed of Hollow Tile Building Blocks, for 
Albert Schwill & Company, South Chicago. 


THE PIONEERS IN 


GRAIN ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION 


ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS OF 


FRAME, STEEL and TILE 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Dornfeld-Kunert Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF 
ELEVATOR and FIREPROOF STEEL STORAGE 


WITH MACHINERY AND POWER EQUIPMENT 


ESTABLISHED IN 1876 


— 


The many years of 
experience in mill 
andelevatorarrange- 
ments enable us to 
give PERFECT 
SATISFACTION 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICEEED 


134 VAN BUREN STREET, 
CHICAGO 


1,000,000-BU. FIREPROOF ELEVATOR. 


E. LEE HEIDENREICH 


DESIGNER. AND BUILDER OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Heidenreich-Monier Armored 1738 Railway Exchange Building, 
Concrete Fireproof Construction. CHICAGO, ILL. 


We are prepared to 
DESIGN, BUILD, REPAIR AND REMODEL ~ 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


in the most approved manner. 


Elevator Machinery of All Kinds 


HODGMAN & JOHANNSEN 
DWIGHT, ILL. 


We are agents for 


G. T. HONSTAIN 


Successors to HONSTAIN BROS., Contractors and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


518 Corn Exchange Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nebraska City & Ill. Ele. Co. 
Chicago, 2,000 000 
Bartlett, Frazier Co. 
Chicago, 1,000,000 
H. Rogers Co. 
St. Louis, 500,000 
¥. H. Peavey & Co 
Minneapolis, 1,000,000 
S. S. Linton & Co. 
Minneapolis, 650 000 
§. 8. Linton & Co. 
Minneapolis, 450,000 
Interstate Grain Co. 
Minneapolis, 500,000 
City E.evator Co. 
Minneapolis, 400,000 
Security Grain Co. 
Minneapolis, 400,000 
Royal Milling Co, 
Great Falls, Mont., 
Jennison bros. 
Janesville, Minn., 100,000 
Four hundred country eleva- 
tors from 10,000 to 50,000. 


The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


416 CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


100,000 


Exchange Elevator built by G. T. Honstain, Minneapolis. 
Fireproof storage capacity 250,000 bushels. 
Working house capacity 150,000 bushels, 


General Contractors and Designers of Grain Elevators, Mill 
Buildings, Docks and Warehouses. 


We are prepared to use all of the various kinds of elevator construction, but 
recommend our special construction known as the Record-Johnson System Patent 
Fireproof Semi-Porus and Glazed Cellular Tile Grain Storage Construction, covered 
by the following patents and which we have exclusive control: Patents Nos. 
664323, 664324, 664325, 692544, 713104. 


The following is a partial list of owners and capacity of plants which we have built in the last 
four years under these patents: 


Bushels. Bushels. 
Great Eastern Elevator, Minneapolis, 1,000,000 Northwestern Yeast Co., Chicago, 300,000 
St. Anthony Elevator Co., 2,200,000 Canadian Northern Ry. Co., Port 
North Star Malting Co., as 500,000 _ Arthur, 2,250,000 
Victoria Elevator Co., , sm 250,000 David Stott Milling Co., Detroit, 200,000 
Frisco Ry. Elevator, Kansas City, 700,000 Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee, 250,000 
We have under construction at the present time the following plants: 

Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, 550,000 Texas City Imp. Co., Texas City, Tex., 500,000 
Washburn-Crosby Milling Co., Buffalo, 300,000 Millbourne Mills Co., Philadelphia, 200,000 
The following are a few of our largest wood-constructed elevators: 

Calumet Elevator, Chicago, 1,000,000 Maple Leaf Elevator, Kansas City, 1,000,000 
Minnesota Annex, Chicago, 1,000,000 Burlington Elevator, St. Louis, 1,000,000 
C., St. P., M. & O. Ry. Co., Itasca, 1,125,000 Grand Trunk Elevator, Portland, Me., 1,000,000 
Belt Tanes Elevator, Superior, 2,500,000 F, H. Peavey & Co., No. 1, 1,750,000 
Superior Terminal, Superior 2,500,000 Interstate Elevator, Minneapolis, 1,000,000 
Pittsburg & West Ry., Fairport, O., 1,000,000 Texas Pacific Ry. Co., Westwego, La., 1,000,000 
United States Milling (Soy Duluth, -1,000,000 Hoosac Tunnel, Charlestown, 1,000,000 

Empire Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 2,500,000 And hundreds of smaller houses. 


WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES 


If You Want 


an up-to-date and modern elevator 
have it designed and erected by the 


BURRELL ENGINEERING AND 
CONSTRUCTION CO., Inc. 


Let Us Figure With You 


265 La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DESIGNER and BUILDER 


Grain Elevators 


Fireproof 


Brick Construction 
A- Specialty 


+ | Country or Terminal Elevators in any 
q Design or Capacity 


Write for Plans and Estimates 


as 805-6 Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


MINNEAPOLIS STEEL @ 
MACHINERY CoO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BUILDERS 


— OF— 


STEEL ELEVATORS 
CORLISS ENGINES 


ELEVATING, CONVEYING AND POWER 
TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


STEEL STRUCTURES 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 


GRASS SEEDS, CLOVERS, FLAX SEED, LAWN GRASS, BEANS, 
PEAS, POP CORN, BIRD SEEDS, BUCKWHEAT, BAGS, ETC. 
CHICAGO, ILL. BRANCH: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


SEEDS 


IS BEST FOR ELEVATORS 


Prevents Rust. 


AE. 
Detroit 
Graphite 
Mfg. Co. 
Please send 
me your booklet 
and data regarding 
Superior Graphite Paint. 


NINO actos ielessiatsten « catatais oa oleate 
AGOTOSS cocci las eogune cre maeeeeine 


Fireproof. 


Write for our 
‘“‘What It Is’’ Booklet. 


DETROIT GRAPHITE MFG. CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


LEONARD WEST 


T. F. COSTELLO & CO. 


Contractors and Builders of 


Modern Up-to-Date Grain Elevators 


WRITE. OR CALL FOR 
PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


412 SOUTH THIRD STREET. : 3 i 


T. F. COSTELLO 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ARE YOU GOING 


TO BUILD? 


IF SO, WRITE 


Younglove & Boggess Co. 
ENGINEERS 


Designers and Builders of Grain 
Elevators and Flour Mills 


We will be pleased to send you p'ans, 
specifications and estimates on ) our work. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS.ALSO 


FULL STOCK OF ELEVATOR] 


&LEWIS GASOLINE ENGINES. 
Cs 


M8. S. LAWRENCE AVE, 
_ WICHITA, | 


MASON CITY, IOWA 


| 
| JoHN LUND Eh. J. Rup 


LUND, RUD & C0. 


CONTRACTORSand BUILDERS of 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Plans and Specifications furnished on 
short notice. 


313 South Third St. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Sam’l Olson Niels Olson Tollef J. Engh 


OLSON, ENGH G&G CO. 


Engineers and Contractors 


Grain Elevators and Power Transmission 
‘Phone, Monroe 1614 


|160=162 N, Sangamon Street = CHICAGO 


UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY ELEVATORS 


BeeE 


Long Distance 
’Phone 
Main 1466. 


Grain Elevator Builder 


TRANSFER AND CLEANING HOUSES 


ICKOK, 


226 
Flour Exchange 
Building. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


OVER THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


TS = a ©) ET @ hae 


GRAIN AND SEED CLEANER. 
: = ———— er Will clean 
oT Wiese | any Seed or 

= =- Grain that 
grows. 


other Clean- 
< er Made. Get 
= Our Catalog 

~ of Hand and 
~ Power 


~e 


Machines. 


BEELMAN CABINET COMPANY, 


40 Columbus Street, Cleveland, 0. 


ae ‘New Era” 


|| Passenger Elevators are not 
I]; only a convenience but a 
i; Mecessity in well-equipped 
}| grain warehouses. 

| We should like to place one 
| in your house if you have 
|| Done. Well made and reliable, 
eS Cheap as a stairway. 
i No bother. Time, money 
}{ andlaborsaver, Write us for 


Sidney Elevator Mfg.Co. 
Sole Manufacturers 
SIDNEY, - = 


OHIO 


For Elevating, Conveying and 
Power-Transmitting 


BELTING 


Gives the best results. Holds buckets firmly and 
securely, and resists heaviest strains. Willdo 50% 
more work than the best rubber belt, and will outlast 
three of the same. Its record for nineteen years 
handling grain, stone, sand, ore, coal and clay 
substantiates our claim. Belts warranted uniform 
throughout. Made of any width up to roo inches, 
and any length up to one mile. 


PANY 


1219-1241 Carpenter St., Philadelphia, 
55-57 Market St., Chicago. 
9 120 Pearl St., Boston. 


SEND FOR PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLE. 
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J.B. DUTTON’S 
4 Patent Automatic Grain Scale. 


FOR USE IN 


ELEVATORS, DISTILLERIES, MALT HOUSES, FLOUR MILLS, ETC. 


ACCURATE AND RELIABLE AT ALL TIMES. SCALES SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
SEND FOB CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


Ghe BOOK of CORN 


SHOULD BE ON THE DESK OF EVERY 
ELEVATOR MAN WHO HANDLES CORN 


It is the only work that covers the field from the growing to the final 
disposition of the cereal. An exhaustive treatise on corn 
growing, breeding, marketing, etc. 


The book has been prepared by specialists, under the direction of Herbert 
Myrick, and covers all features of the corn business. It tells not only how corn 
should be treated by the farmer as producer in every step of the program of 
corn culture, but also how to market corn and what ultimately becomes of it— 
on the farm, as feed; or in the world’s markets as the raw material of vast 
manufacturing industries. - - - - Price, $1.50 per copy 


For sale by MITCHELL BROTHERS CO. 
315 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


i) 


THE AMERIGAN MILLER 


THANK YOU 


We'll be 
your order for 

Chain, Sprockets, 
Buckets, General 
or anything in 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


And we’ll guarantee to fill it 
promptly and satisfactorily, 
at right prices, too. 

And don’t forget the famous 
NORTHWAY FEED MILL 
—the lightest running and 
best feed mill made. 


STRONG & NORTHWAY MFG. C0. 


Flour Milland Elevator Supplies. 
N. W. Agts. for Invingible Cleaners 
and Richmond Dust Collectors. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


pleased to take 
Conveyor 

Elevator 
Ironwork 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 


THE AMERIGAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, $1.00 


HESE two great papers every month for one year can be had for almost the price of one, by sending the $2.50 at one 


time. 


partners” in your business. 


The interests of the milling and grain handling trades are so inseparable that you need both these “silent 


They will keep you fully informed of the progress and prospects of your line of business in all parts of the world. 
They record tie latest legal decisions and developments affecting you business. 


Estabiished in 1873 


Published on the Ist of every month, at $2 per year. Kach num- 
ber contains 88 pages and upward. 

It is the great illustrated business magazine of the flour and 
cereal milling industry. 

It is not a daily market report, but covers broadly every phase 
of the business from the production of the grain to the consumption 
of the manufactured products. 

It is the most complete exponent of milling mechanics in the 
world. Water power, steam engineering and all milling topics are 
handled by the ablest writers in their respective fields. 


Established in 1882 


Published on the 15th of every month, at $1 per year. Fifty-two 
pages and upward in every number. 

It covers broadly and completely the business of buying, selling 
and handling grain. It illustrates and describes the latest storage, 
handling and transportation achievements. It deals broadly and 
vigorously with all questions and usages affecting the welfare of 
the trade. It enters into the details of things sufficiently to be help- 
ful to even the smallest dealer in his daily business. 

It will keep you elbow to elbow with your fellow dealers in all 
association and convention work for betterment of the trade 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., Publishers, 315 Dearcborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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oa BEST SCALES IN THE WORLD 


Howe Trucks, Harrison 
Grain Scoops, eee Conveyor, 
Grain Testers, - aa oe Harrison 
Grain Scales, =s Z ! £==- Elevators 
has been doing business Letter Presses, == ZIAOWE for handling ear 


corn, grain, coal, 
ashes and ali 
kinds of material 


for 17 years Way Bill 
Presses 


HOWE U. S. STANDARD SCALES, all kinds and sizes. 
The Ball Bearing’ Scale—No Friction on Knife Edges. 


WHY not be sure 
on weights? 
m= Howe scales 


are absolutely true 
Scales. 


Carried in stock in every 
grain center in the country 


Get Catalogue No. 19 


Gasoline 

The Foos. Gas Engine Co. HOW Engines. 
Springfie'd, O. ———— Something 

always on the move. 


CHAMPION STANDARD SCALES, all kinds ind sizes. 


HOWE GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES . 
THE THAT SECOND-HAND REPAIRED SCALES ofstandard makes and sizes. 


We repair all makes of scales and trucks, and guarantee our work—Send for catalogues and prices, 


Frostproof Dustproof gs) BORDEN & SELLECK COMPANY, CHICAGO Axess 
OIL-COOLED 


GASOLINE H. L. THORNBURGH & Co. 


_ENCINES 245-247 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, III. 
hac ee Furnishes Standard Goods at Right Prices. 
Kk Durable 


K'Simple, Safe GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY AND MILL SUPPLIES 


No bother with WATER 


- PROZ ‘linder pee ; ; 
Se ete See Power Transmission, Gas Engines, Steam Engines 


and Boilers. 


sa SS <i Send for Catalogue. 


ALL Fuller a Johnson Mfg. Co. pega Lub) CG She 2 
SIZES _ Madison, Wis., U.S.A. 


DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES «the Master Workman” 


a two-cy linder gasoline engine, superior to all one-cylinder engines. Costs less to buy and less torun. Quicker and easier started; has a wider sphere of usefulness; has no vibration, can be 
mounted on any light wagon as a portable or placed anywhere without expense for foundations. Occupies less space. Has 20 to 30 per cent more power than one-cylinder engines. Weighs 
less than one-nalf of one-cylinder engines. 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 16 and 18 horse power. Give size of engine required. P.ease mention this paper. Send for catalogue. 


THH TEMPLE PUMP Co., Established 18853. Meagher and 15th St., CHICAGO. 


GET pe POSTED» SAVE 25% AND | American Elevator and Grain Trade f3'sy2cre"™ | Mitchell Bros: Go! 
: | 
ry 


‘if Vublishe '! weekly 
/ SEND 508 |] GET THE BEST | ov nace rion masse des tecnas nizo _| 918 Deshoen Stronts Chin 


SUBSCRIPTION 


Panorama 
of the Rockies 


Is A World eee That is only one of the grand scenic 


fon work. The Dawe Gasoline Mine ne—sinpe features of the trip across the continent 
lest ever built—2 sizes, 6 & 9h. p, and strong a h 
@ enough to go anyw here and stand most any via the 
kind of usage. One customer sawed 5,000 
cords of wood in four winter months. Works 


just the same in all weathers. Just the thing s ~ 

to take into the clearing or for a woodyard. | ica 0 j Wau ee au 
A money maker for aman who wants to do 5 a 

‘cc 7a s AOA SAK custom or neighborhood sawing. Write and I} 

A ‘“*WANT AD in the “ AMERICAN let ussend you testimonial letters, showing 


a I] 
This Saw Rig 

@ Lt’s portable and Saws Wood, 
it’s a Poles, Rips 


use a gasoline engine or power 
of any kind? 


THEN READ 


It is the best authority on the gaso- 
line engine andits use wherever power 
is required. Sample copy 5 cents, 

We have a money making offer for 
agents to take subscriptions, 


GAS POWER PUBLISHING CO., 


242 Court St., 
ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 


a 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE” will kinds and amount of work it is doing. | Railway 
§ WATERLOO MOTOR WORKS, 


do the business. 


Watertoo, lowa. 


| Why not take The Overland Limited to 
GAS, GASOLINE 4NO KEROSENE ENGINES California via Omaha, and return via 
OUR SPECIALTIES past nie foes | St. Paul and The Pioneer Limited? 
Patented Chain Grain Feeders “bomie You will enjoy all of the trip, and find 
“Little Giant’? Grain Cleaners that it can be made quickly, comfortably, 
“Little Giant” Suction Fans and at slight expense. The choice of 
Water-Tight Elevator Boots a number of other routes across the 
Elevator Heads i : pion 
“Safety” Wagon Dumps country is offered by this line. A postal 
will bring complete information. 


Send specifications for complete equip- 
ments for Grain Elevators. 
‘ : | F. A. MILLER, js 
If interested in an engine in which either gasoline or | CHICAGO 
B. Ss. CONSTANT Co. kerosene can be used, write for large catalog. General Passenger Agent 


Send for a Catalog 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS MODEL GAS ENGINE WORKS 


WE eee = Lock Box 2,000 AUBURN, INDIANA 
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New and Improved Designs Modern and Up-to-date Equipment 


Kay-Pim Manufacturing Co. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


Modern Grain Elevator Machinery 


Wick and Ring Oiling Bearings Manila Rope Sheaves 

Friction Clutch Pulleys Flange Face Couplings 

Friction Clutch Cut-Off Coup- Compression Couplings 
lings 

Jaw Clutch Couplings 

Turnedand Cold Rolled Shafting 

Collars 

Cast-Iron Pulleys 

Belt Tighteners 

Elevator Buckets 


Equipment for 
Terminal and 
Country Elevators 


Spiral Steel Conveyor 
Flexible Loading Spouts 


Elevator Boots 
Turn Heads 
Power Shovels 
Belt Conveyors 
Car Pullers 
Indicator Stands 
Sprocket Wheels 
Link Belting 
Belting, etc., etc. 


Write for either one or both of the following catalogues: No. 1, Power Transmitting Machinery. No. 2, Elevating and Conveying Appliances, 


Those interested in the Grain Trade are invited 


to inspect our works while visiting St. Louis N. Broadway, Monroe and Second Streets = ST. LOUIS 


NO CHOKE-DOWNS—NO LONG DELAYS—-— NO LOSSES WITH THE 


Anti-Choke-Alarm or Alarm Machine 
Attached to the Leg Prevents Chokes Absolutely. 


Every grain elevator owner knows that-if elevator 
legs would not choke down the operating ex- 
penses would be materially cheapened and the 
working capacity of the plant increased. 
Watching legs takes some of the time of employes. 
Interruptions from other work to inspect them 
at frequent intervals takes some of their time. 


Digging out boots and starting choked legs 


takes some of their time as well as that of the plant. 
Replacing smashed cups and burnt and mutilated 
belts takes some of the time of employes and plant, 
as well as the cash of owners. 
Often a choked leg creates a fire in the head 
which takes the entire elevator. 


The Anti-Choke-Alarm Machine regulates and controls the treacherous Elevator leg, 


thus doing away with watching it as well as all expense incident to choking. 


MACHINES SOLD ON APPROVAL OR SENT ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 


Central Machine Works Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
THE ANTI-CHOKE-ALARM MACHINE ATTACHED TO A 40 INCH LEG. 
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GRAIN Riter-Conley Mig. Co., 
E L EV AT OR MANUFACTURERS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS. 


/MACHINERY Grain Elevators of Steel, 


ALSO 


eee Gas Holders with Steel Tanks. 


Water and Oil Tanks, 
Steel Buildings, 

Steel Stacks and 

Steel Construction of 
Every Description, 


STEPHENS-ADAMSON MEG. CO., 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Aurora. Ill 
9 e 


First National Bank Building. 


cau NAC in) Designed, 
Y WY Ne Furnished and 


Erected in 
All Parts of the World. 


LOOK AHEAD 


Don’t be caught napping. See what you need in the way of 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


and then let us tell you what it will cost. Our Conveyor Chain, 
Sprockets, Elevator Buckets, etc., are used by hundreds of elevator 
and grain men, who pronounce them the best by repeating their 
orders again and again. Manufacturers of the celebrated NORTH- 
WAY FEED MILL. Write for catalog. 


STRONG & NORTHWAY MFG. CO. 
Nomingnd Richmond Dust Collectors. Minneapolis, Minn. 


rors, neha < Great Northern Elevator furnished by 
at B o, N. Y. Three million bushels’ capacity. 
Steel turouekont 


General Office, Water Street, Pittsburg. 
Plate, Tank and Boiler Works, First, Second and Third Aves. 
Structural Works, Preble Avenue, Allegheny City, Pa. 
New York Office, 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street. 


LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS. 


The Standard Sheller CORN i Has no equal for dur- 
of the country. ¥ ; ill = ability, efficiency and 
“2 = 2 capacity. 


More of them in use Hi He = 2 Wi Just the machine to 
than any other make. MW =s.- = handle your large crop. 


THE CORNWALL CORN CLEANER 


The machine best suited to clean your corn after it is shelled. 

Its patent finger sieve will not clog, and will remove the small cob ends and pieces of cob always present 
in corn cleaned by other machines. ) 

We also make other Cleaners, and a full line of Shellers, while we furnish everything in the elevator line. 

Send for our latest circular. 


; Builders of Elevators 
Barnard & Leas Mig. Co. and Elevator Machinery 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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Are You Building a New Elevator? 
Are You Remodeling Your Old One? 


IF SO, EQUIP IT WITH ——————————_ 


“Western” Machinery 


Plans furnished 
upon application 


“Western” Civiee tae Sheller 


WRITE FOR CATALOG WITH CUIS AND: FULL 
DESCRIPTIONS TO 


UNION IRON WORKS 


DE GAP U Rt TL: Le. 


“ Western” Shaker Cleaner 


THE “OHIO” 


OUR SPECIALTIES GRAIN AND SEED CLEANER. 


Patented Chain Grain Feeders 
«Little Giant” Grain Cleaners 
“Little Giant’ Suction Fans 
Water-Tight Elevator Boots 
Elevator Heads _ 


The Boss Car Loader 


———$_—__ — 


which ts shown in the accompany- 
[= ing cut, ts Without doubt the best 


Sot all] — 


car loader on the market. 


“Safety” Wagon Dumps 


Send specifications for complete equip 
ments for Grain Elevators 


oie s ee TTT 


For particulars, write to 


Maroa Mfg. Go. 
Maroa, fil. 


Send for a Catalog 


B. S. CONSTANT CO. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


BEELMAN CABINET COMPANY, 


40 Columbus Street, - Cleveland, 0. 


It is not so important that the 
Scientific Attrition Mills have taken 
the highest prize at St. 
Louis, nor that they did 
at all previous similar 
expositions, as that they 
stand so high in the 
ase : favor of feed grinders, 
especially the prosperous ones. You ought to write 
and learn how much money they would earn for you. 
They are not a constant expense to keep up, like other 
grinding machinery. The first Scientific Attrition Mill 
is still running and making money for its owner, the 
original buyer. Ask now. 
THE FOOS MEG. CO., Springfield, O 


Established 1878 
MILLS FOR FROM THREE H. P. UP CRUSHERS, ETC., ETC. 
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RELIABLE 


C.A.MSCOTTER 
SECTY 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


Se 


YOUR ELEVATOR INSURANCE 
SHOULD BE PLACED WITH THE 


Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 


which will recognize in the rate the best features 
of construction, and in the net cost, the care and 
attention given the property as to the fire danger. 

No company gives the grain dealer the same 
benefit that is received from the 


GRAIN DEALERS NAT'L MUTUAL FIRE INS. COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


The best of elevators need care and attention as to the fire danger. Believing that any extra effort or work to reduce 


the fire hazard should be 


recognized, the Board of Directors of the above Company have decided to adopt on 


January lst a simple system of ‘‘Self-inspection Reports,’’ which are voluntary on the part of the policyholder, 


and not made a condition of the policy contract. 


The object is to keep before the persons having care of the prop- 


erty the matter of the fire danger, with more frequent reports to the Home Office of the Company than can be had 


through our inspectors. 


For these reports, sent regularly, a reduction will be made in the insurance cost. 


Details 


of the system will be furnished anyone interested in preserving their property and in having their effort recognized. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


During 23 Years of Successful 


Our Members the Most Reliable Insurance at about Half the Rates 
which Stock Insurance Companies have charged during the same period. 


Total 
Assets 


Paid 


We Have--p2ic., $4,000,000.00. 
Michigan Millers 


GRAIN DEALERS 


National Mutual 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


The business methods of twenty-five and 
fifty years ago are NOT the most success- 
ful methods to-day.. A grain man who has 
made no change in twenty years needs, 
for success, the same high prices as the 
stock insurance companies who have made 
no change in methods. Fora machine, you 
would buy only an improved modern ma- 
chine. For insurance, you should buy only 
an improved et ne ae aS 


Modern Insurance Company 


Policy. You will then get value received 
for your investment. os st a 
The Grain Dealers Mutual makes a specialty 
of elevators only. It selects the best | 
properties, gives credit for improvements 
and reduces the cost for extra care of the 
property. It is furnishing elevator in- 
surance for just what it is worth. Why 
should you select any other company? If 
you think you can do better, give us the 
argument and we willanswerit. Address 


C. A. McCOTTER, 


Secy. 


Insurance on Elevators and Grain! 


Mutual Fire Insurance 
OF LANSING, 


C. A. McCOTTER, Sec’y. 


MILL OWNERS’ THE HALL SIGNALING 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE|| DISTRIBUTOR 


Business We Have Furnished 


Net Cash 
Surplus 


COMPANY 


DES MOINES, 


$1,250,000.00. $250,000.00. 


Co. 


IOWA 
MICHIGAN. 


Insures Mills, Elevators, Warehouses 
and Contents. 


Oldest Flour Mill Mutual in America 


SAVED TO MEMBERS 
NEARLY $1,000,000.00 


J. @. SHARP, Sec’y, 
DES MOINES, IA. 


INSURANCE 


ON CRAIN ELEVATORS 
AND CONTENTS 


Is furnished at cost by the 


MILLERS' NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


of Chicago 


It is a Mutual Company which insures 
more mills and grain elevators than any 
other company in the United States. 

It has been in business 27 years and its 
average annual cost for insurance to mu- 
tual policyholders has been about one-half 
of the board rates of stock companies. 

It had admitted assets, January 1, 1903, 
of $3,380,676.56, and a net cash surplus 
over all liabilities of $466,594.95. Losses 
paid, $3,939,221.28. 

The same conservative management 
which has directed the Company’s affairs 
all through its prosperous existence will 
be continued. 

Before placing your insurance, write to 
the Company at No. 205 La Salle Street, 
Chicago, for a copy of the circular and 
statement, which fully explains the Com- 
pany’s method of insuring your class of 
property on the mutual plan. If your risk 
Is up to the required standard you cannot 
afford to insure in any other company. 


W.L.BARNUM Secy. 


A GRAIN SPOUT 


That will 
load cars 
without 
shoveling. 
It is worth 
its weight in 
gold. 
It will save 
you in labor 
all it cost in 
less than a 
month. 


Send for Prices 
to 


H. SANDMEYER&CO., 


os PEORIA, ILLINOIS. 


6-inch, 8 ducts. 
NON- MIXINC. 
“Work that’s Work” and ‘‘Work that’s 


Pleasure” is an every-day occurrence. The 
elevator operator using the ordinary grain 
distributor has work that’s work from the 
moment the grain begins to move, until it 
stops; he must be constant)y on the alert to 
prevent trouble—mixing of grain, clogging 
of spout, filling up of elevator head, ete. 

‘“‘Work that’s Pleasure’’ is found wherever 
a Hall Signaling Distributor ls used, because 
it entirely overcomes the troubles referred 
to. Better let us tell you how ? 


SENT ON TRIAL 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


HALL DISTRIBUTOR CO. 


606 First Nat. Bank Bldg. OMAHA, NEB. 


COMMERCIAL 
BAGGAGE, - 


ALUMINUM, 
GERMAN SIL. 
VER, BRASS, 
KEY& LICENSE OR NICKEL. 


JEWELERS’ 
GLOBE RUBBER STAMP WORKS, 
322 MAIN STREET, FAIRMONT, WEST VA. 
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Machine Molded 


Gears 


We manufacture a very complete line of Gears I-inch pitch and larger; they are 
noted for their strength, durability, true rims, accurate pitch, and smooth run- 


ning. They save power, because of their high efficiency. 
you should have our Catalogue No. 27. 


If you use gears 


H. W. CALDWELL @ SON CO. 
CHICAGO 


17th and Western Avenue, 


NEW YORK: 95 Liberty Street 
1 


H. L. THORNBURGH & Co. 


245-247 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Il. 
Furnishes Standard Goods at Right Prices. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY AND MILL SUPPLIES 


Power Transmission, Gas Engines, Steam Engines 
and Boilers. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


Something New 


about 


HESS DRIERS || 


A new booklet will be 
ready Jan. 15th describ- 
ing the HESS DRIERS. 


Send your name for our 
mailing list. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


710 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago. 


ATLANTA: 917 Empire Building 


DALLAS, 202 Trust Building 


ECONOPIY PITLESS 


PATENTED 


WAGON and STOCK SCALE _ 


Steel Joist, Steel Frame, Ee a 
ee 


NO PIT TO DIG, i 
Frame Only 9 in. High Che a 
Original Pitless Wagon Scale. 15 Years on the Market with a Perefct Record 
Thousands in daily use by the most prominent railroads, elevators, mills and grain dealers 


Write for Catalogue, Etc. 


McDONALD BROS., P. O. Box No. 123, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


THE Gy 


“EUREKA" 


HAS NO EQUAL. 


Dries evenly, rapidly, automatically 
and without waste. 


Capacities 10 Bushels to 5,000 Bushels- 
Per Hour. 


Prompt Delivery. 


The S. Howes 
Company, 


«“EUREKA” WORKS, 
SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


STEAM HEATER 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


CHICAGO OFFICE : 202 Traders’ Building. 

NORTHWESTERN OFFICE: 3 Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

/ SOUTHWESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: J. N. Heater, 

care Savoy Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 
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GET THE BEST 


MONARCH ATTRITION MILLS 


The INVINCIBLE Compound shake HIGH-GRADE Separators, Received the Highest Award at the St. Louis Exposition 
No shake, no tremble, run perfectly steady. Can be placed anywhere in the elevator 


The INVINCIBLE Compound shake high-grade Double Receiving Separator. We know that the Monarch Attrition Mill is the most suc- 

| cessful of all feed grinders, and in order that you may know it 
too, we want you to investigate our claims. We tell you that 
the Monarch will grind more feed with less power than any 
other mill, but unless we can prove this to your satisfaction 


the statement goes for nothing. We can ‘make good” if 


you will give us the opportunity. 


Some of the exclu- 


sive Monarch features 


are: Phosphor-bronze 
interchangeable bear- 
ings—cool running 
and minimum amount 
of attention; cable | 
chain oilers—perfect 
and economical lubri- 
cation; double mov- 
able base—allows 
inspection and adjust- 
ment; interchangeable 
or seal rings—can be replaced at small expense and save cost of entire 
new head and shaft when worn. Added to these are: Safety spring, 
quick release, relief spring, special adjustable three-pulley drive, 
hammered steel shafting, ball bearings, etc., making the Monarch as 
near mechanically perfect as brains and money can do. 

If you are in the market for a mill, let us send you our special 
catalogue. 

Of course you know we also make a full line of BURR MILLS, 
CRUSHERS and MILLING MACHINERY. 


SPROUT, WALDRON @ CO. 


North Western Branc a 
22-28 and 30 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Box 320, Muncy, Pa. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y., U. S. A. 
——————- REPRESENTED BY 
W. J. Scott, 94 Traders’ Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Edward A. Ordway, 612 Exchange Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
Chas. H. Scott, 307 So. 3d Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. N. Bacon, Blacherne Block, Indianapolis, In 
N. B. Trask, Lochiel Hotel, Mareabaer Pa. 


CUSTOM WORK! 


UTILIZE YOUR POWER 
BY OPERATING A GOOD MILL FOR GRINDING 


.FEED and MEAL... 


Ge wee ee 


WE MANUFACTURE 


THREE-ROLL, TWO-BREAK MILLS, 2 Sizes. 
THREE-PAIR HIGH, SIX-ROLLER MILLS, 4 Sizes. 
TWO-PAIR HIGH, FOUR-ROLLER MILLS, 5 Sizes, 


owAnd... VERTICAL 
PORTABLE FRENCH BUHR MILLS, GPrEW RUERES 


85 Sizes and Styles. PULLEY AND GEAR DRIVES. 


3-PAIR-HIGH, SIX-ROLLER MILL. SEND FOR BOOK ON MILLS. 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES 4%» POWER CONNECTIONS. 


ROPE DRIVES, GEARING, CORN SHELLERS and CLEANERS, GRAIN CLEANERS. 


D UST CO le L ECTO RS (Tubular, Automatic). 


CU Pp S We manufacture Elevator Cups for all purposes,and make a greater number of sizes than found inany standard list. Our Cupshave greater capacity 
than others of same rated sizes for instance, our 3x3 inch, list price 9c., has as much capacity as others 3}x3} inch, list price J0c. Our prices are right. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


FLOURING MILL ENGINEERS, IRON FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS. ESTABLISHED 1853. 
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By Ordering a 


CLIPPER CLEANER 


Your profits as well as your business will 
increase if you do. “CLIPPER” CLEANERS 
stand for all that is best in grain, seed and 
bean cleaning machinery, and we challenge 
any manufacturer of grain cleaners on 
earth to produce a better combination 
machine than the “CLIPPER”. Our suc- 
cess has tempted others to manufacture 
and offer for sale CHEAP IMITATIONS, 
poorly made and poorly finished. The 
“CLIPPER,” Peer of them all, is still made upon honor, of the best material, by high-class, well paid 
mechanics and sold at a price consistent with a living profit. Write us and let us tell you more about 
them. Ask for catalogue. 


A. T. FERRELL & CO., Saginaw, W. S., Mich. 


The F. R. Morris Grain Driers 


Are coming to be considered the only driers which do their work properly. 
The construction of same is on such scientific principles that these results 
are @ natural consequence of their operation. 

No drier that does not get an even and rapid distribution of air directly 
through the grain can accomplish perfect work. 

Do not invest your money in a high-priced drier until you investigate 
the The F. R. Morris System. 

The Conditioners and Coolers which can be set up in any elevator without 
any additional fire risk to same are considered to be the best devices of their 
kind for putting grain into condition when it contains a slight percentage 
of excess moisture and does not really need to be treated with hot air. 


Address F, R. MORRIS, 


51 Chamber of Commerce - MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


aha “New Era’”’ 


Passenger Elevators are not 
| Only a convenience but a 
i]; necessity in well-equipped 
i] grain warehouses. 
We should like to place one 
1; in your house if you have 
i none. Well made and reliable, 
: Cheap as a stairway. 
No bother. Time, money 
Hi and labor saver. Write us for 
ig lowest prices. 


| Sidney Elevator Mfg.Co. 
Sole Manufacturers 
SIDNEY, = = OHIO 


oe won the Lait Ae Prize at S 

S thes St. aoe World’s Fair. Tne Grena Sweep- =) 

stakes carcass at the International Live Stock S 

Show was fed on Funks high prove corn, . 
UNK BROS, SEEy co 

BI mi nston peo) S 


iF 
GS) Weare thepioneers in shipping corni nike utes, = 


= TagavOvaTAGAgAAGOs 


The Unique Attrition Mill 


THE MOST MODERN MILL ON THE 
MARKET TO-DAY 


The, Unique Attrition Mill is designed and constructed on new lines, producing results such as cannot be 
approached by any other make or kind of grinding machine... The grinding device consists of cast-steel discs, 
mounted on two separate and independent machinery steel shafts. These discs revolve in opposite directions and 
at a high rate of speed. Upon these two discs are mounted the grinding plates. The reduction of material is not 
done by grinding, but by concussion and attrition, and is done in a fraction of a second, which overcomes the heat- 
ing of material and reduces the invisible loss in grinding to the smallest possible percentage. It grinds all kinds of 
cereals, corn and cobs, oat hulls, buckwheat hulls, corn hulls, oil cake, bran, etc. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST MACHINE THAT MONEY CAN BUY, LET US SELL YOU THE UNIQUE. 


Robinson Manufacturing Co. aay ae 
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Success 


for the New Year 


The Monitor Trade Mark stands 
for success among those in the 
Elevator and Grain Trade, because 
it represents the highest attain- 
ments in modern grain cleaning 
machines. 


MONITOR 


Grain Cleaning Machinery 


includes the best in Oat Clippers, Warehouse Smutters, Separators, Graders, Scourers, 
Cleaners, Aspirators and Special Machines made to order. - - 

These machines are producing entire satisfaction for over 25,000 of the most 
successful users in this country. They turn out a maximum of quality and quantity 
in a minimum of time and at a minimum of expense. The motion of these machines 
is reciprocating, which relieves extreme jarring and lengthens their life, making them 
the most durable machines for their class of work. 

Let us show you these machines in actual service in the plant of your nearest 
competitor. We will gladly demonstrate them in operation upon your own floors, for a 
thirty days’ free trial. All machines are thoroughly guaranteed. 

Write for free catalogue. 


Huntley Manufacturing Co. 


Silver Creek, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


302 Traders Building, Chic oe . Il., F. M. SMITH, Agent ae Front Street, New York, N. ee ee NG PERRINE, Agent 
316-318 heh Ave. S., M polis, Minn., A. F. SHULER, Agent 21 Mission Street, San Francisco, . D. WOLFROM, Agent 
H. C. DRAVER, Southwestern Agent, Hotel ae avoy, Kansas City, Mo. 


